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OTZEBUE, after a year of activity in Viemia as Alxinger's 



suooessor in the direction, under the banker Baron von 



Braun, of the Court Theatre, then a year of exile in Siberia 

(1800), whence he was rccallpd by that semi-maniac Paul, who was 
riovi'<i thereto by the delight which the httie drama "Der 
Leibkutscher Peters III." had given him — ^then a short time in 
Jena» where his antagonism to Goethe broke out into an open 
guarreU established luiDseif in Berim. There he began, with 
Garlieb Merkd (180S)» the publication of a polemical literary 
journal calltfl the "FreyniUthif^c," Goc'tho, the Schlegelsand their 
party Ix lng the objects of their ixjli iaics. S|)a7.ifr*s "Zeitung fUr 
die Elegante Welt'* (Leipsic) %\ cts its leading opponent, until the 
estahliahment of a new literary journal at Jena. 

At the beginning of 1803, Kotzebue was again in Vienna on 
his way to Italy. Some citations from the "Freymtithige" of 
this time have an esy>ec!al value, as coming, heyond a doubt, 
from his pen. His position in society, his knowledge from ex- 
perience of theatrical affairs in Vienna* his personal acquaint- 
ance with Beethoven and the other persona mentioned, all 
combine to enable him to speak with authority. An article in 
No. 58 (April 12) on the "Amusements of the Viennese after 
Carnival," gives a peep into the salon-life of the capital, and 
introduces to us divers matters of so much interest, as to ex- 
cuse the want of novelty in certain parts. 

. . . . Amateur conccrU at which unconstrained pleasure prevails are 
frequent. The ] )ri:iiiuing is usually made with a quartet by Haydn or 
Mozart; then follows, let us say, an air by Salieri or Pat<r, then a 
piaoi^orte piece with or without aaother instrument obbligaio, and the 
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concert cloera as a rule with a chorus or something of the kind from a 
favorite opera. The most excellent pianoforte pieces that won admira- 
tion during the last carnival were a new quintet^ by Beethoven, clever, 
serious, fiUl of deep significance and characto; but ooouionaUy a little 
too glaring, here and there Oderuprtinge in the manner of this master; 
then a quartet by Anton Eberl, dedicated to the Empress, lighter in 
character, full of fine yet profound invention, originality, mre and 
fitrr^nf^h, brilliant and imposing. Of all the musical compositions 
which have appeared of late these are certainly two of Uie best. 
Beethoven has for a short time past been engaged, at a oonridanMe 
salary, hy the Theater-an-Jer-Wien, and will soon prodnrc at that 
playhou^ an oratorio of his composition entitled "Ctu-istus am 
netig.** AmoniSBt the artists on tiie vidin tlie most notable are Clement, 

Schuppanzigh (who gives the conre-rts in the Auparti n in the summer) 
and Luigt Tomaaini. Clement (Director of tlie orchestra an-der-Wien) 
is an admirable concert player; Schuppanzigh performs quartets 
very agreeably. Good dilettanti are Eppinger, Molitor and others. 
Great artists on the pianoforte are Beethofen [nc]. Hummel, Madame 
Auemhammer and others. The famous Abb6 Vogler is also here at 
n rcie nt, and plays fugues in particular with great precision, althoni^ 
his rather hca%'y touch betrays the organist. Among the nmateurs 
Baroness Ertmann plays with amazing precision, clearness and delicacy, 
and Frilulein Kurzbedc touches the keys with high intelligence and 
deep feeling. Mesdames von Frank aiid Nafcorp^ formeiiy Genurdi 
and Scssi, are excellent singers. 

A few words may be added to this picture from other sources. 
Salieri's duties being now oomfiiied to the sacred music of the 
Imperial Chapel» SliflBmayr beiiig far gon« in the oonsumptioo 
of which he died on Sept. 16 (of this year — 1803), Conti re- 
taining but the name of orchestral director ''he too died the next 
year), Liechtenstein and Weigl were now tlie conductors of the 
Imperial Opera; Ilenneberg and Scy fried held the same posi« 
tion unda" Schilcaneder, as in the old house* so now in the new. 

Schuppanzi^'fl summer concerts hi the Augaiten, and 
Salieri's Widows and Orj^hans conccrt.s at Christmas and in 
Holy Week, were still the only regular public ones. Vogler had 
come from Prague in December, and Paer, who had removed 
to Dresden at Easter, 180S, was again in Vienna to produce 
his cantata "Das HeiUge Gmb," at the ¥^ow8 and Orphans 
Concert. It was a period of dearth at Vienna in operatic com- 
position. At the Court Theatre Liechtenstein had failed dis- 
astrously; Weigl had not been able to follow up the success 
of his "Corsiir,** and several years more elapsed before he 
obtained a permanent name in musical annab by h» "Schweiser- 
familie." SaUeri's style had become too famihar to all Vienna 

'Probably the Qiiiatet ior Piuotorta and mad^Instnimnl^, M{, pnbliilwd 
in Hatch. 1801. 
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longer to possess the charms of freshness and novelty. In the 

Thcater-an-der-Wien, TeyWr, Hennf>b<'r<», Seyfried and others 
composed to order and executed their work satisfactorily enough 
— indeed, sometimes with decided, though fleeting, success. 
But no new woik, lor some time past, composed to the order 
off tH&ier of these theatres, had poMeased such qualities as to 
secure a briUiant and prolonged ejdstence. From another source, 
however, a new, fresh and powerful musical sensation liad been 
experienced during the past year at both: and in this wise: 

Schikaneder produced, on the 88rd ol March, a new opera 
which bad been very favorably received at Paris, caUed *Xodo- 
iska,'* the music composed "by a certain Cherubini.*' The ap- 
plause gained by this opera induced the Court Theatre to send for 
the score of another opera by the same composer, and prepare it 
for production on the 14th of August, under the title **Die Tage 
dcr Geiahr." Sdiikaneder, with his usual shrewdness, mean- 
time was secretly rehearsing the same work, of which 8c3Ffncd 
in the beginning of July had made the then long journey to 
Munich to obtain a copy, and on the 13th — one day in advance 
of the rival stage — the musical public was surprised and amused 
to see "announced ou the bill-board of the Wiener Theater the 
new opera *Gral Aimand, oder Die swei unvetgeasliche Tage^' " 
In the adaptation and performance of the work, each house 
had its points of superiority and of inferiority; on the whole, 
there was little to choose between them; the result in l)(>l}i wfis 
splendid. The rivalry between the two stages bejcame very 
minted. The Court Theatre selected from the new composer's 
other wi^cs the '*lCedea,'* and brought it out November 6. 
Schikaneder followed, December 18, with "Der Bemardsberg" 
("Elisc"), "sadly mutilated." Twenty years later Beethoven 
attested the ineffaceable impression which Cherubini's music 
had made upon him. While the music of the new master was 
thus attracting and deUghting crowded audiences at both theatres, 
the wealthy and enterprising Baron Braun went to Paris and 
entered into n^otiations with Cherubini, which resulted in his 
enpasfement to compose one or more operas for the Vienna 
stage. Besides this ' a large number of new theatrical representa- 
tions from Paris" were expected (in August, 1802) up<m the 
Court stage. "Baron Bnum, who is expected to retum from 
Paris, is bringing the most excellent ballets and operas with 
him, all of which will be performed here most carefully ac- 
cording to the taste of the French." Thus the "AUg. Mus. 
Zeitung." 
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These facts bring us to the most valuable and interesting notice 
contained in the article from the "FreymUthipf " — theearliest record 
of Beethoven *s engagement aj« composer f o r t h e T heater-an -der- Wien . 

Zitterbartby the merchant with whu^ie money the new edifice 
bad been built and put in miooeasful operation, "who had no 
knowledge of theatrical matters outside of the spoken drama," 
left the stage direction entirely in the hands of Schikaneder. 
In the department of opera that director had a most valuable 
assistant in Sebastian Meier — the second husband of Mozart's 
sister-in-law, Mme. Hofer, the original Queen of Night — a man 
deacribed by Casteili as a modenitdy gifted baas ainger, but 
a very good actor, and of the noblest and most idined taate 
in vocal music, opera as well as oratorio; to whom the praise 
is due of having induced Schikaneder to brin.^ out so many of 
the finest new French works, those of Cherubini included. It 
Is probable, tberefoie^ that, juat now, when Baron von Braun 
was reported to have secured Cherubini for his theatre, and it 
beeame necessary to discover some new means of keeping up a 
succ^sfid competition, Meier's advice may have had no small 
weight with Schikaneder. Defeat was certain unless the operas, 
attractive mainly from their scenery and grotesque humor, 
founded upon the "Thousand and One Ntgbts** and their thou- 
sand and one imitati<nis, and set to trivial and commonplace 
tunes, should give place to others of a higher ordet, quickened 
by music more serious, dignified and significant. 

Whether Abb^ Georg Joseph Vogler was really a great 
and profound musician, as C. M. von Weber, Gtndbadher and 
Meyerbeer hdd bim to be, or a cbariatan, was a matter much 
disputed in those days, as the same question in relation to cer- 
tain li\ ing composers is in ours. Whatever the truth was, by 
his poU Tiiical writincfs, his extraordinary self-laudation, his high 
tone at the courts wiiither he had been called, hia monster con- 
certs, and his almost unperformable worics, he had made him* 
sdf an object of profound curiosity, to say the least. More- 
over, his music for the drama "Hermann von Staufen, oder 
das Vehmgericht," performed October 1801, at the Theater- 
an-der-Wien (if the same as in "Hermann von Unna," as it doubt- 
less was), was well fitted to awaken confidence in his talents. 
His appearance in Vienna just now was, therefore, a piece of. 
good fortune for Schikaneder, who immediately engaged him 

for his tbeatrr. 

Whether Beethoven had talents for operatic composition, 
no one could yet know; but his works had already spread to 
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Pariit Loodon, Edinburgh, and had gained him the fame of 

being the greatest living instrumental composer — Father Haydn 
of course excepted — and this much might be accepteil ;i.s certain: 
viz^ that his name alone, like Vogler's, would secure the theatre 
from pecuniaiy ioM in the produetMnn of oite work; and, per- 
hapB — who could foretell? — he might develop powers in this 
new field which wouM raise him to the level of even Cherubini! 
He was personally known to Schikaneder, having played in the 
old theatre, and his "Prometheus" music was a success at the 
Court Theatre. So he, too, was engaged. The oorrespondoit 
ol the "Zeitung fUr die Elegante Weit" poaitiyely states, under 
date of June fOtli: ''Beethovoi Is composing an opera by Schika- 
neder " There is nothing very improbable in this, though cir- 
cumstances intervened which preveTiteci the execution of such 
a project. Still the fact remains, that Schikaaeder — that strange 
compotmd ol wit and absurdity; of poetic instmct and gro- 
teaque humor; of shrewd and profitable enterprise and lavidiiirod- 
igality; who lived like a prince and died like a pauper — ^has 
connected his name honorably with both Mozart and Beethoven. 

These plain and obvious facts have been so misrepresented 
as to make it appear that this engagement of Beethoven was 
n grand stroke of policy conoeiyed and executed by Baron von 
Braun» who, at the Theater-an-der-Wien ("newly built and to 
be opened in 1804"), had suddenly become aware of a genius 
and talent, to which, notwithstanding the "Prometheus" music, 
at the Imperial Opera, he had been oblivious during the pre- 
oedmg ten yearsi The date of tiie transactiQii is a s^dent 
confutation <rf this; as also of the notion that the success of 
the "Christus am Olberg'* led to his engagement. On the 
contrary, it was his engagement that enabled Beethoven to 
obtain the use of the Theater-an-der-Wien to produce that work 
in a concert to which we now come. 

The "Wiener Zeitung" of Saturday, BCaich M and Wed- 
nesday, BCarcb 80^ 1806^ contained the following 

Notice 

On the 5th (not the 4th) of April, Herr Ludwi^ van Beethovra 
will produce a new oratorio set to music by him, "Chnstus am Olbei^** 

in the R. T. privll. Thpater-nn-der-Wien. The other pieces abo to 
be performed will be aoaouuced ou the large bill-board. 

Beethoven must have felt no small confidence in the power 
of his name to awaken tlie cariosity and interest of the musical 
public, for he "doubled the prices of the first chairs, tripled those 
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of the reserved and ficmanHed 1? ducats (instead of 4 florins) 
for each box. But it was his first public appearance as a dra- 
matic vocal composer, aad on his posters he had sev^al days be- 
fore announced with mudi pomp tliat aU tlie wocks woidd be 
of iiu anupoattkni. Hie r^nilt, however, answered his expeis 
tations, "for the concert yielded him 1800 florins.*' 

The works actually performed were the first and second 
Syni]>honies, the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor and "Christus 
am Olbei^"; some others, according to Hie^j, were intended, . 
but, «wing to the length of the concert, wbieh beigan at the early ' 
hour of six, were omitted in the p^onnance. As no copy of 
the printed programme has been discovered, there is no means 
of deciding what these pieces were; but the "Adelaide," the 
Scena et Aria "Ah, perfido!" and the trio "Tremate* empj, 
tremate." suggest themselves, as vocal pieces well fitted to break 
the monotony of audi a mass of ofcheatral muaie. It teems 
strange — ^knowing as we do Beethoven*8 vast talent for hnpiO' 
viaation — that no extempore performance is reported. 

"Tlie symphonies and concertos," says Seyfried, "which 
Beethoven produced for the first time (1803 and 1808) for his boiefit 
at the T1ieater4n-der-Wien, the oratorio, and the opera, I re- 
hearsed aooording to his instructions with the singers, conducted 
all the orchestral rehearsals and personalty conducted the per- 
formance.* 

The final general rehearsal was held in the theatre on the 
day of performance, Tuesday, April 5. On that morning, as 
was often the case when Beethoven needed assistance m his 
labors, young Ries was called to him eaiiy — about 5 o'clock. 
"I found him in bed," says Ries, "writing on separate sheets 
of paper. To my question what it was he answered, 'Trom- 
bones.' At the concert the trombone parts were played from 
these sheets. Had the copyist forgotten to copy these parts? 
Were th^ an afterthought? I was too young at the time to 
observe the artistic interest of the incident; but probably the 
trombones were an aftprthoiifrht, as Beethoven might as easily 
have had the uncojried parts as the copied." Tlie forrespondent 
of the "Zeitung fur die El^ante Welt" renders a probable solu- 
tion of Ries's doubt eaqr. He found the music to tiie ^'Christus*' 
to be "on the whole good, and there are a few admirable passage^ 
an air of the Seraph with trombone accompaniment in par- 
ticular being of admirable effect." Beethoven had probably 
found the aria "Erzittre, Erde" to fail of its intended effect, 

""Cacilia," IX, p. 819. 
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and added the trombone on the morning of the final rehearsal, 
to be retained or not as should prove advisable upon trial.* Bies 

CQatinues: 

The rehearsal began at 8 o'clock in the morning. It was a ter- 
riUe rdtearsal. and at half after 2 everybody was exhausted and mofe 
or less dissatisfied. Prince Karl Lichnowsky, who nttcndrd the rehearsal 
irom the b^nninfehad sent for bread and butter, cold meat and wine 
in large beslets. He pleeaaatly aslced all to help themsdves aad thui 

was done with both hands, the result being that pood n.itiiro was re- 
stored again. Then the^Prinoe requested that the oratorio be rehearsed 
onoe mere from the b^uimiig» so that it might go well in the evening 
imd Beethoven's first work in this gsttto be mntiiiljr ptewntmL And 
•O the rehearsal began again. 

Seyfried in the artide above qaoled gives a leminiaoaioe 

qI this concert: 

At the performance of the Concerto he asked me to turn the pages 
for him; but — ^heaven help me! — that was easier said than done. I 
saw almost nothing but empty leaves; at the most on one page or the 
other a few Egyptian hieroglyphs wholly unintelligible to me scribbltH 
down to serve as clues for him; for he played nearly aU of the solo part 
from memory, aioce, as was so often the case, he had not had time to 
put it all on paper.' He gave me a secret planoe whenever he was 
at the end of one of the invisible passages and my scarcely concoalabie 
anxiety not to miss the decisive nonient amased. him greatly and he 
Un^ed heartify at the jovial sapper which fpe ate afterwaids. 

The impresaon made on reading the few eontempoiaiy 

notices of this concert is that the new works produced were, 
on the whole, coldly received. The short report (by Kotaebue?) 
in the "Freymiithige" said: 

Even our doughty Beethofen, whose oratorio "Christus am Ol- 
berg" was performed for the fint time at surburban TheateMm-der- 
Wien, was not altogether fortunate, and despite the efforts of his 
many admirers was unable to achieve really marked approbation. 
Tme, the two symphoDMS aad single passages in the oratorio were 
voted very beautiful, but the work in its mtirrty was ton lotig, too 
artificial in structure and lacking expressiveness, especially in the 
voeal parts. The text, by F. X. Huber, seoned to have been as super* 
fidaUy written as the music. But the concert brou^t 1800 florins 
to Beethofen and he, as well as Abb6 Vogler, has been engaged for the 
theaUe. He is to write one opera, Vc^er three; for thb they are to 
receive 10 per oent. of the reeeqits at the first tea peiCormaaoes* berides 
frae lodgingji. 

iHm Eagluh editor of this biogr^>hy found trombone p«rts iriUtiai ont hf Bseli 
iwvcii amooa Mr. Thayer's pasthinnous papers; they belonged to the TVio la ths 
Scbeno of the Ninth Symphony, and Beethoven's instructions to the copyist wkn 
to introdTioe them in the score plainly showed that they were aa afterthought. 

'It was not the case this time, for ths MSOOMript cf tUs COBOSrtO bMIB in thi 
composer's hand the date "1800.** 
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The writer in the "AJigeDicine Musikalische Zeitung** alone 
speaks of the "Christus** as having b^n received with "extra- 
«ndiiiary approval." lime montlis afterwards another oor- 
reqioiident flatfy contradicts thu: **Li the interest of tnith," 
he writes, *T. am obliged to oontradict a report in the *B^iii- 
kalische Zeitung*; Beethoven's cantata did not please.** To 
this Schindler remarks: "Even the composer agreed with this 
to this extent — that in later years he unhesitatingly declared that 
it had been a mistake to treat the part of Chrui in the modem 
vocal style. The abandonment of the work after the first per- 
formance, as well as its tardy appearance in print (about 1810), 
permit tis to conclude that the author was not particularly sat- 
isfied with the manner in which he had solved the problem, and 
that he probably made material changes in the music." The 
"Wiener Zeitung" of July 9^ 1808, gives ail the comment neoes- 
saiy on the ''abandonment** and piobable changes in the work, 
by announcing that "{he favorable rf^ception" of the oratorio 
had induced the Society of Amateur Concerts to resolve to repeat 
it on August 4. Moreover, Sebastian Meier's concert of March 
97, 1801, opened with the seoond Symphony of Beethoven and 
closed with "Chiistus am Olbeig," bemg its fourth perform- 
ance in one year.* 

A few days after this public appyearance we have a sight 
of Beethoven again in private life. Dr. Job. Th. Helm, the 
famous physician and professor in Prague, then a young man 
just of the compo8»*8 age (he was born December 11» 1770), 
accompanied Count Prichnowsky on a visit to Viemia. Oil 
the mornin{» of the 16th of April these two j;:rnt!emen met Beet- 
hoven in the street, who, knowing the Count, invited them to 
Schuppanzigh's, "where some of his pianoforte sonatas which 
TTlwHiliD^ had transeiibed as string quartets were to be rdbearsed. 
We met," writes Held, in his manuscript autobiogfaphy (the 
dtaticms were communieated to this irofk fay D^. Edmund 
Sdiebek of Prague) 

a number of the best musicians gathered together, such as the violin- 
ists Krumbholz, Moser (of Berhn), the mulatto Bridgethauer, who 
In liondon had been in uio bctvico of tho tiien Prince of 'Mfsks, also 

a Hcrr 5>rhreilK'r and the 11 years* old' Kraft who played second. Eveu 
then Beethoven's muse transported me to higher re^oos, and the 
daan of all of these artists to have our musical director Wensel 

>Id a ConvemtioB Book from the yew 18C5, Hob writes thai till then "Cfarittoa 
MB Olberg'' h&d aJway* drawn full houMfl; bat that the cant flflleUl in chmrge «f 
mmkal affain iBqfmmihgraf) had mk aUowad farther pwfonMUwaa to be sItm. 

*Aatmi Knit ma 14^ yean «td at tht time. 
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Praupner in Vienna confirmed me in my opinion of the excellence of 
his conducting. Since then I have often met Beethoven at concorti^. 
His piquant conceits modified the gloominess, I might say the lugu- 
briousness, of his countenance. His criticisms were voy keen, as I 

learned most clearly at concert*? of tlic Iirirjiist NudeniMlltl of Ssxony 
and Alara, who wa^ already gcLLiiig along iu years. 

The "Bridgethauer/* mentioned by Held — whose incorrect 
writing of the name eaareyn to the German its correct promm> 
ciation — was the '^American ship captain who aModated mudi 
with Beethoven" mentioned by Si'hindler and his coyiyists. 

Ciporge Augustus Polgreen Bridtrctower — a bright mulatto 
then ^4 years old, son of an African father and German or 
Polish mother, an applauded public violinist in l4>ndoa at the 
a^ of ten yean, and long in the service, as mnmcian, of the Prince 
<4 "S^tha, afterwards George IV — was nev» in America and knew 
as much probably of a ship and the science of navigation as 
ordinary shipmasters do of the violin and the mysteries of musical 
counterpoint. Iu 1802 he obtained leave of absence to visit 
his motiier in Dresden and to use the waters of Teplits and 
Carlsbad, which leave was prolonged that he might spend a 
few months in Vienna. His playing in public and private at 
Dresden had secured him such favorable letter?; of introduc- 
tion as gained him a most brilliant reception in the highest 
musical circles of the Austrian capital, where he arrived a few 
days before Held met him at Sehuppansigh's. Beethoven, 
to whom he was in^oduced by Prince Lichnowsky, readily gave 
him aid in a piiblic concert. ITie date of the concert has not 
been «]( t< linined precisely; it was jirohably on JVIay ^ith. It 
has an interest on account of Beethoven's connection with it; 
for the day ol the oonoert was the date of the completion and 
performance of the "Kreutaer" Sonata. 

The famous Sonata in A minor. Op. 47, with concertante violin, 
dedicated to Rudolph Kreutzer in Paris (says Ries on page 82 of the 
**Notizcn"l, w^ originally composed by Beethoven for Bridgetower, 
an English artist. Here things did not go much better (Rics is refer* 
ring to the tardiness of the composition of the horn sonata which t- 
hovcn wrote for Punto), althougli a large part of the first Allegro wiu 
ready at an eariy date. Bridgetower pressed him greatly because 
the date of his concert had hern set and he wanted to study his pnrt. 
One morning Beethoven summoned me at half after 4 o'clock and said: 
"Copy the violin part of the first Allegro quiddy." (EBs ordinary copy- 
i.st was otherwise engaged.) The pianoforte part wri^ noted down only 
here and there in parts. Bridgetower had to play the marvellously 
beauttfiil theme and variations in P from Beethoven's manuscript 

at the concert in the Augarten ;it 8 o'clock in thr morning because 
there was no time to copy it. The final Allegro, however, was beau- 
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tifully written, since it originally belonged to the Sonata in A major 
(Op. SO), which is dedicated to Czar Alexander. la its place Beet- 
hoven, thinking it too brilliant for the A miQOT Sooata* put the VSti' 

ations which now form the finale.' 

Bridgetower was thoughtful enough to leave in his copy 
of the Sonata a note ttpon that fint perfonnance of it» as foUows: 

Bdative to Beethoven's Op. 47. 
When I accompanied him in this Sonata-Concert ante .it Wirn, 
at the repetition of the first part of the Presto, I imitated the tiight, 
at the I8th bar* of the pCanoiorte of this norawnt thiv: 




He jumped up, embiaoed me^ saying: "Noch einmal, mein 
BiirwVi!" ("Onr>e apain, my dear boy'") Tlien he held the Open 
pedal during this flight, the chord of C us at the ninth bar. 

Beethoven's expression in the Andante was 90 chaste, which 
always cliaraotenzed the performance of ail hb tlow nWMmeniif that 
it was unanimously hailed to be repeated twioe. 

GeoEge Fiolgpeeii Bridgetower* 

Bridgetower was mentioned in a letter from Beethoven 
to Baron von Wetxlar, in this language, under date May 18: 

Although we have never addressed earh other I do not hr^itfite 
to recommend to you the bearer, Mr. Brishdower^ a very capable 
virtuoso who has a oomplete oonniMuid of his instniment. 

Besides his concertos he plays q u 1 r t < ■ t s ; u ! 1 1 1 i r ably, I greatl y wish that 
yoa make him known to others. He has commendMi himself favorably 
to Lobkowits and Fries and all other eminent lovers (of music). 

I think it would be not at all a bad idea if you were to take him 
for an evening to Therese Schdnfdd. where I know many friends as- 
semble and at your house. I know that you will thank me for having 
yott acquainted with him. 



■The foRowiiis obwrvstSfHi on tbe aonats 1»7 Ctermj Is abo {nterMtlnir: "In thn 

fSonata wriltea for Bri(Igclo'«< r ami r^rdi i!> >! to Kreut«er, Op. 47 (of whi h the Er»t 
movement wm* compared ia four days and the other two [?] added from a aooata 

ciHipi«t«d}i the ffimwimtinf psMsgs 




is Mid to hn ? orrow. il from a piece of Kretitxpr's already in print. T had this assar- 
ance iramedi;iLely t»fter tlie iniblication of th'e Beethoven Sonata from r French musi- 
ciftn (1805). It would be worth while to invealigfttr th,- m i'trr. P'Thap** [h< n in 

lies the reuoo of iU dedicatioa." And farther: "Uridgetower wa» a mulatto and 
pl^fed vviy estiavaSMMlj; whaa Iw pbtfed ths Minata with Baalhovw it 
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Bridgetower, when advanced in yeara, talking with Mr. 
Thiriwall about Beethoven, told him that at the time the Sonata, 
Op. 47, was oompoaed* he and the oompoaer were oonstant ooin- 

panions, and that the first copy bore a dedication to him; but 
before he departed from Vienna they had a quarrel about a 
girl, and Beethoven then dedicated the work to Rudolph 
Kreutzer.* 

*I^tter« and otbrr documenU. some of wUch were placed in Mr. Thayer'a hand* 
by Samuel Appleby, Eaq.. relative to Bridgetower, are prtoted ia ao appendix to VoL 
11 «( the flirt GcnuM •dttim dt tbtt UofH^ 
IIL Whetb«MirilbllntihemmoiaBdBaiMdoeiiiantienab«p^ 
compan. Th* •ahieflption for the concert amounted to 1140 florina and the list was 
headed by the En^bn envoy. Bridgetower's father waa known in En^and a.H the 
"Abyssinian Prince," and Mr. Thayer ajMJciJatea whether the title was genuine or 
but a sobriquet given to him suggested by Dr. Johnson's "Rasselas"; but it will appear 
presently that he was called an "African Princt'," not an Abyssioiiin; how his father got 
to Biala in Poland, where Bridgetower was born, or whether his mother waa a German 
er • Pele, remains a mystery which has not pret been cleared np. The fleet memo* 
nndura of infcmnation in Mr. Thajer's ooUection waa in the shape of an excerpt froa 
• communication from London written by Abt Voeler and printed in Boeder's "Mini- 



"Last Wednesday, June *nd, I attended a concert here in Hanover Square where 
two young heroes contested with each other on the violin and all music-lovers and 
cognoscenti found most agreeable entertainment for three hours. The two played 
concertos alternately and both won the warmest applause. The quartet, however, 
which was played by young virtuosi whose combined ages did not reach 40 years, 
by virtue oi a fine, cheerful, witty and yet harmonioiu ^nformance exceeded ail the 
expectations that experienced players could gratify. The first violin wee plagnMl bf 
denent of ^ana, eight and one-half, the second by Bridgetower of Africa, tea jwn 
of >fe.** 

The Fnuet of Wales, aftenmrds Kins George IV. took the youth into his eer^ 
vice as first violinist in the Plavilion at Brighton. The next piece of information 

which reached Thayer told of Rridgetower'a first concert in Dresden on July 24, 180t. 
A second concert was given on March 18, 1803, at which a brother of the violinist, 
who played the violoncello, took part. A letter from Priedrich Lindcmann, a member 
of the Prince of Wales's orchestra, dated January 14, 1803, contained the informa- 
tion that a letter of Bridgetower's forwarded to Brighton by a certain "Billy" Cole had 
been placed in the hands of the Prince, who read it at once, appeared to be highly aat- 
iefled, and granted the writer's request to be permitted to go to Vienna. Thaprcr did 
not leern the datci of Bridgetowerii birth or Math, but Dr. tUemann in his reviaioB of 
the eeeoadVciwMinTe that be died *lMtiraen 1840 end 1850.** This is an cnor. 

In the May nnmber for 1008 of "The Musical Times" (London) Mr. F. G. Bdwarde 
printed the fesulte of an investigation into Bridgetower's life, and provided some new 
and definite information from a collection of letters and documents in the possession 
of Arthur F. Hill, F.S.A. From this article it appears that Bridgetower was a pupil 
of Harth^lemon, Giornovichi, Thomas Attwood and — ^as he claimed — Haydn. If ne 
really was a pupil of Havdn, he must, as Mr. Edwards pointed out, have been in the 
neighborhood of Vienna before he had completed his tenth year. To this the present 
writer adds that if he had been a pupil of Haydn's the latter would not have omitted 
his name in the list of names whicn he made <^ the London musicians on his first vlrit 
to the Bn^ieb metionolis. for he included "Oemeafc psftt," who waa then between 
fen and eleven jraan old. (See, "Marie and Haanete in the Classieal Period." b^ H. B. 
Krehbid. p. T7.) He made his first public appearance in Paris at a Concert Spintuel on 
April IS, 1789. In the announcement of thu concert he waa described as "Mr. Georges 
Bridgetower, n^ aux colonies anglaiaes, ag6 dc 9 aas." (Yet his passport i^ued by the police 
authorities, gives Biala in Poland as his birthplace.) A concert for his benefit was given on 
May 27, 1789, at the Salle du Panthfon. Soon then-after he crossed the channel and, if 
bis lather is to be believed, he plejred for the first time in England before George III 



and Ml conrt at mntet GHik Next ha appma M Bath, the "Monnnf of 
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'When Beethoven removed from the house **am Petei^' to 
the theatfe tmildiBg, he took his brother Kisil (Kaspar) to live 



Novuttber t6, 1789. reporting "Amongst those added to the Sunday protnenade irare 
tlw African Prince in the TutUah nltiic The mm <d this Africso Prince has been 
cdebrmted as a very accomplished moridan.'* Tlte same newspaper, on December 
8, a fortnight Inter, tells of a concert given on the Saturday mornin^' Immf llaNly 
preceding the publication which was "more orowJi d jiml '■plt-ndid thm tiasr vrr bn-n 
known at thix place, upwards of 550 p^-^jplr liriiit; f>ri srrit Uiu-z-ltii wis enrap- 
tured, and declared that he hud never heurd sucb execution before, even from his friend 
La Motte, who was, he thought, much inferior to this wonderful boy. The father 
was in the galkty, and so affected by the applause bestowed on bis son. that tears 
«f pkaniK and gimtitude flowed in profusion." 

It mould Men a* if tbe modern methodi of advertiiuu oiiMiGal artaata ia far 
beUnd die dd in tbe fmpiident display of chariantaniy. iSe plain ''Georna** ef 
the first Paris concert, the later George Polneen, in the announcement of his fin4t 
concert in Bath becomes George Augustus PVederirk. Why? The Christian name 
of tlir Prince of Wales was (Jeorge Ar.^^inUis Fn Ii ri< k. In this announcement he 
is described u» "» youth of Ten Years old. Pupil of the celebrated Hatow." The 
newspapers were amiable or (^uUihle, or Ixjth. 

The lad piayed a concerto between "the 2d and 3d Acts" of "The Messiah" 
at a perfonaaaee ef Handel's oratorio given for the benefit of Rauasini on Christmas 
eve of the same year. He gave a concert in Bristol on December 18. 1789. leading 
the band "with the coolness and spirit of a Cramer to the astonishment and delist 
of aD pwecBti" and on New Year s day. 1790. he went In London, wherbnt 

Dnir^ Lane Tbeatte on February 19, 1790. be played a solo at a peffbrmanee of "the 

Messiah." Referring to the Ix'ulen concerts of that year, Parke says in his "Musical 
Memoirs": "Concertos were performed on the oboe by me and on the \'iolin for the 
first tiiiM by Master Bridgetower, sou uf .in African I'rini f. who w.is attended by bis 
father liiibited in the costume of his country." The con < rt dt-jtcn l>ed by Abt Vogl»»r 
was under tile patronage of the Prince of ^\.iI. h \i tlm Handel Commeraorstion 
of 1791 in We.st minster Abl^y. Bridgetower an 1 M uiumel, in acmriet coats, sat on either 
aide ef Joah Bate.s at the organ aiM polled oil I he Hto;^ for him. He played in the 
orcbcstta at the Haydn-SalomoB coneerta in 1791, at several of the Lenten coooerta 
in the KWa Theatre in 17M. and on Ibjr <8 lie i^ormed a concerto by Viotti at 
Mr. Barthllemon's concert, the announoement stating that^ "Dr. Haydn will predde 
at the pianoforte." (Haydn's note-book contains no mention of the concert., which 
would in likelihood have been the case had Bridgetowrr cvi r !.r. n !iiH [mpil t He 
was plainly on terms of intimacy with such musicians aa ViotU. Franks Cramer. 
Attwo. ..!, and latv of Samod Wedegr, who wrote of him is n tone ef enthwaiaatie 
appreciation. 

In 1802, being then in the Prince of Wales's band at Brighton, he obtained 
leave, aa Thayer notes, to visit Dresden and take the baths at Teplits and Carlsbad; 
eventoalljr, too, as we have seen, to visit Vienna. The passport issued to him in Vieann 
for Ida lekwn to London deacribed him aa "a mnaidan, native of Poland, aged M nan. 
ueAutt hdgfat, dean shaven, dark brown hair, brown eyea and straigfat, rather broad 
nose." He seems to have become a resident of London and to have continaed in favor 
with musical and other notables for a considerable space, for Dr. Crotdi asks his aid 
in Securing the patronage of the Prince Regent for a concert. 

He received the degree of Bachelor of Music, on presentation of the usual exer- 
cise, from the University of Cunhriiigc in 1811. There fol]'>w .soirn- ;,T;irs ilnnn^.^ 
which his life remains obscure, but in which he lived on the ConUucnt. He waa iu 
Rome in 1825 and 1827; back in London in 1843, when Vincent Novello sent him 
a letter winch he signed "your much obliged old pupil and professional admirer." 
John ^In met him in Vienna in 1848^ but be was again in London in 1840, and there 
he dkd, anparuitly friendleM and in poverty, on febraaqr 99, 1860. In the ngiitrjr 
of his death, dtwoveied by Mr. Edwarcb. his age ia aet down as 78 years; bnt he must 
have been eighty if he was nine when he played at the fif^t concert in Pnri'^ in 1789, 
He was born either in 1779 or 17R0. He published some piuuoforte stu iies m 1812 
under the title "Diatonica Arnuniica" which, with a few other print< d iiieees, arc to 
be found in the British Mu.<teum. A ballad entitled "Henry," which was "Sung by 
Miss Fcron and dedicated with permission to tUr Royal tiighneM the MlWNa ef 
Wales," was evidently composed in 1810. 
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with him,^ as twenty years later he gave a room to his factotum 
Schindler. This change of lodgings took place, according to 
Seyiried, before the concert of April 5 — which is confirmed 
by the brother^s new address being contained in the "Staats- 
Schematismus** for 1806 — that annual publication being usually 
ready for distribution in April.* At the beginning of the warm 
season Beethoven, as was his annual custom, appears to have 
passed some weeks in Baden to refresh himself and revive his 
energies after the irregular, exciting and fatiguing city life of 
the vmter, before retiring to the summw lodgings, whose posi- 
tion he describes in a note to Ries ("Notizen,'* p. 1£8) as *'in 
Oberdohlin^ No. 4, the street to the left where you go down 
the mountain to Heiligenstadt.*' 

The Herrengasse is still "die Strasse links*' at the extremity 
id the village, as it was then; but the multiplication of houses 
and the change in thev numbers render it uncertain whidi 
in those days bore the number 4. At all events it had, in 1808, 
gardens, vineyards or green fields both in front and rear. True, 
it was half an hour's walk farther than from Heiligenstadt to 
the scenes in which he had composed the second Symphony, 
the pieoeding summer; but, to oompensate for this, it was so 
much nearer the city — was in the more immediate vicinity of 
that arm of the Danube callcxi the "Crtn.d" — and almost under 
its windows was the gorge of the Kxottenbach, which separates 
Dobling from Heiligenstadt, and which, as it extends inland 
from the river, spreads Into a fine vale, thai very solitary and 
fltill very beauttful. This was the house* this the sunmier, 
and these the scenei^ in which the composer wrought out the 

*"Hr. Karl v. BeethoTen U VPS auf-<l(*r-W!cn 2fl." "Staals-Schemfillsinus," 1803, 
p. laO; and ibid. 1804, p. 154. "Hr. LudwiK van IJeethofen. «uf-der- Wien )««."— S«-« 
^'AuskttnfUbnch." 1804. p. CO 4. "An 1 r W ij, N > BartolOMll Zitterbarth, K. K. 
Prin. Schauspiclhaus."— S«H! "VolUtiiDiJigt^s Verw*t< Imisn uller .... der nmnerirten 
HKojL-r. ih-n-n Ei>,'i'iit Ii iiirnT." etc . ft'.:., Wien, 1804. p, ).'<:<. 

*A letter printed ia 1909 by Leopold Schmidt in his coilet-tioa from the archives 
of the Simrock firm, conAmu the llkmt§t of lodtginga to the thc&tre and alao brother 
Karl's activity a« comapondent and arranger. In it be offer* • grsad Sonata for 
violiii. to appear aimaltaneoualy in London. Leipsic. Vienna and BoQl^ for 90 florins; 
s grand BfiBOfhony for 400 florins. When Uw "Kmitaar" SooaU ma publiabed (it 
was maaanmeeA by Trig on May 18. 1805) Kiri Mknoifledged the receipt of a copy 
in a letter to Smrcxk, adding thai nil the olher publishers sent six i.ipir-a of th-- wnrls 
printed by thfm and asking for the rcmaimag 6ve. Simrock took hna to ttok rnvhrr 
sharply for wluit he i onMiIered a piece of pn .'iiinipti'Mi, in a letter which he rri -losi d 
to Ferdinand lUrs v. itli the !jtatement that he luin^hl read it if he wanted to. "I bought 
thr SoriHiH of I.i mis vun Iii>«thoven." says the indignant puUishcr, "and in his letter 
concerning it there is not • word abodt giving him six copies in addition to the feet — 
a matter important €BOl|gh to have beoB mentioned; I was under the impreaaion thai 
Louis van Beethoven composed his own works; what I md eertain of is that I hnfta 
fully conplied with aU the conditions of the contnet Mid am imlehted to nobody." 
In tho nolo in Bieo he calls Kari's conduct "imperttnont Mid diwii ling, of n hamor 
twtninl, liar Heir Karl seems to me incorrigibie." 
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conceptions that during the past five years had been assuming 
form aud consistency in his mind, to which Bernadotte may 
have given the ongiiial unpuhe^ and whidi we know as tike 
"Heroic ^rmphony.*** 

Let us turn to Stephan von Breuning and a new friend or 
two. Archduke Karl, by a commission datfxi January 9, 1801, 
had been made Chief of the "btaats- und Jvonferenzial-Departe- 
ment ftlr da« Kri^ga- und Marine-Wesen/' and retained the 
poHtion BtiU, notwithstandrag his aaaumptkm of the fonctions 
of Hoch- und Deutsch-Meister. He undertook to introduce a 
wide-reaching reform at the War Department, which demanded 
ail increase in the number of Secretaries and scriveners. Stephan 
vou Breuning is the second in the list of five appointed in 1804, 
Ignate von Gleichenstein the fifth. It is believed, that the Archduke 
had discovered the fine business talents, the zeal in the discharge 
of duty and the perfect trustworthiness of Breuning at the Teu- 
tonic House, and that at his special invitation the young man 
this year exchanged the service of the Order for that of the State. 
There is abundant evidence, that the young Rhinelanders then 
in Vienna were bound to each other by more than the usual 
ties: most d them were fugitives from French tyranny, and 
liable to conscription if found in the places of their birth, though 
this was not the case with Hrriining. There was, in addition 
to the ordinary feeling of nationality, a common sense of exile 
to unite them. Between Bmming and Gleichenstein therefore 
— ^two amiable and talented young men thus thrown into daily 
intercourse — an immediate and warm friendship would natur- 
ally spring up; and an introduction of the latter to Breuning's 
friend Beethoven would inevitably follow, in case they had not 
known each other in the old Bonn days. 

Another young Khindander, to whom Beethoven became 
much attached, and who* returned the kindness with warm 
affection for him personally nnd a boundless admiration for his 
genius, became known to the composer also just at this time. 
Willibrord Joseph Miihler, a native of Coblentz — who died in 
1800^ at the age of 8S years, as pensioned Court Secretary- 
was a man of remarkably varied artistic talenta^ by which, how- 
ever, since he cultivated them only as a dilettante and without 

*Thayr r considered the "first «trect to the left" to be the Herren(?aasc. J. Ritck 
(Gnadecaii) j.rtrued in "Die Musik," V.>1 II. No. 6, that the hoiuic in which the "Eroifa" 
waa composed was the prcs«;Qt Hauplatraasic No. 92 of Diibling and bore the old No. 
♦ of the Hofzcile. In 1890 the owner of the hou.><e and the MUnncrgcsangsverein 
ol DSUinf plmced a t*bki on Um "Eraica" houae, whose occupaots "were itiU in poa- 
MMioB «C • tndBtioii oonoefoiiig BwftibQivni'i oeevpntioB «f it" Sv Mqn Dr. Biwasaii 
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oonfiniiig hinmelf to any one art, he achieved no great dlatinc- 

tion. He wrote respectable poetry and set it to correct and not 
unpleasing music; sang well enough to be recorded in Boeckh*a 
**Merkwilrdigkeiten der Ilaupt- und Hesidenz-Stadt Wien" 
(1823) as "amateur singer, " and painted sufBciently well to be 
named, on another page d Boeckfa, "amateur portrait painter." 
He painted that portrait of the composer, about 1804-5, which 
is still in possession of the Beethoven family, and a second 1814- 
15 — (Mr. Mahler could not recall the precise date) — once owned 
by Frof. Karajan. Several of the portraits now in possession 
ol the Gesdiachaft der Musikfreunde in Vienna are from his 
pencfl; but two or three of the very best speciniena of his skill 
have been sold to a gentleman in Boston, U.SJL* 

Soon after Beethoven returned from his summer lodgings 
to his apartment in the theatre building, MShler, who had then 
recently arrived in Vienna, was taken by Breuning thither to 
be introduoed. They found hhn busily at work finishing the 
"Heroic Symphony." After some conversation, at the desire 
of MSkhler to hear him play, Beethoven, instead of b^inning 
an extempore performance, gave his visitors the finale of the 
new Symphony; but at its close, without a pause, he continued 
in free fantasia for iwo hours, "during all which time,*' said Mr. 
fiCKhler to the present writor, "th«« was not a measure which 
was laul^, or whidi did not sound original." He added, that 
one circumstance attracted his particular notice; viz.: *'that 
Beethoven played with his hands so very still; wonderful as 
his execution was, there was no tossing of them to and fro, up 
and down; they seemed to glide right and left over the keys, 
the fingers alone doing the work." To Mr. Mithler, as to most 
others who have recorded their impressions of Beethoven'a 
improvisations, they were the non 'plus ultra of the art. 

There was, however, be it noted *in passing, a class of good 
musicians, small in number and exceptional in taste, who, pre- 
ctsdy at this time, had discovered a rival to Beethoven* m this 
his own special field. Thus Gffnsbacher writes, as cHed by 
Frblich in his "Biographie Voglers'*: 

Soonleithner gave a musical soiree in honor of Vogler and invited 
Beethoven among others. Vogler improvised at the pianoforte on 
a theme given to him by Beethoven, 4^ measures long, nrst an Adagio 
anr] then fugued. Vogler then g.TVP Beethov( ti a l]i< iiie of thrf^^ meas- 
ures (the scale of C major, alia breve). Beethovea'a excellent piano- 
forte playing, oombined with an abimdanoe of the most beautiful 

'Tb. TOO Frimmel discumes the Beetboveo portraiti ia Ui "Nnie Beetkoven- 
iM»," p. 18S el Mf., And "BeetJiovca-Stiuiica." VoL U (18M). 
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thoii^ts, surpriaed me beyond measure, but could not stir up the 
enthusiasm in me which, hii been iofpfaml by Vof^s leanied flaying, 
which wa.s bcgFond parallel in nq[»eet cf its hamMolc and oontr^Mmtal 

treatment. 

An undated note of Beethoven, to Mahler, which belongs 
to a somewhat later period — since its date is not ascertainahle 
nor of much importance — may be inserted here, as an intro- 
duction to Mr. IfidiUr^a ranarka upon the portnit to which 
it nfen: 

I beg of yon to retuni my portrait to me as soon as you have 

made suflBcient use of it — if you need it longer I beg of you at least 
to make haste — I have promised the portrait to a lady, a stranger 
who saw it here, that die may hang it m her room during her stay <^ 
several weeks. Who can withstand such charming importunities, 
as a matter of course a portion of the iovely iavora iMeh I thail tku» 
gamer wiU also fall to you. 

To the question what picture is here referred to, Mr. MShler 
replied in substance: "It was a portrait, which I painted soon 
after coining to Vienna, in which Beethoven is represented, 
at nearly full len^h, sitting; the left hand rests upon a Iyre» 
the right is extended, as if, in a moment of musical enthusiasm, 
he was beatini^ time; in the background is a temple of ApoUo. 
Oh! If I could but know what became of the picture!** 

*'What!" was the answer, to the great satisfaction of the 
old gentleman, "the picture is hanging at this moment in the 
home of Madame van Beethoven, wklow. in the Joa^hstadt, 
and I have a copy of it."' 

The extended right hand — though, like Uie rest of the pic- 
ture, not very artistically executed — was evidently painted with 
care. It ia rather broad for the length, is muscular and nervous, 
as the hand of a great pianist necessarily grows through much 
practice; but, on the whole, is neatly formed and well propor- 
tioned. Anatomirally, it corresponds so perftx^tly with all 
the authentic descriptions of Beethoven's person, that this alone 
proves it to have been copied from nature and not drawn after 
the painter's famgr. Whoever saw a long, ddkiate hand with 
fingers exquuitely tapering, like Mendelssohn's, joined to the 
short stout miiseular figure of a Beethoven or a Schubert? 

A few of Beethoven's letters belonging to this period must 
be introduced here. The first, dated September 22, 1803, ad- 
dressed to Hoffmeister, is as follows: 

*A copy of tUi portimit whidi bdtopge d to TiMy«r ii now in thepoMMHOD of Hi*. 
Jabw Fbs^ and b praenled in photofnvim as ffootMiiieoe to tke pw ie n t volnnc 
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Herewith I declare all the works conoerning which you have 
written to me to be your property; the list of them will be copied 
Mgtia §nd ient to you signed by me as your oonfeaaed pfoperty. I 

abo agree to thf^ prirp, 50 ducats. Does this satisfy you? 

Perhaps I may be able to send you instead of the variations for 
violin and vfolonodlo a mi of vanaHoiu /or four hands on a song of 
mine with which you will also have to print the poem by Goethe, as 
I wrote these variations in an album as a souvenir and consider them 
better tlian the crthers; are you content? 

The transcriptions are not by ine. hnl I re\is<-(I them and improved 
them in part, therefore do not come along with an announcement that 
I had arranged them, because if you do you wfll lie, and, I havrai't either 
time or patience for such work. Are you agreed? 

Now farewell, I can wish you only large success, and I would 
willingly give you everything as a gift if it were possible for me thus 
to get through the world, but — consider, everytning about me has 
an official appointment and knows what he hfv^ to live on, hut, jrood 
God, where at the Imperial Court is there a place for a parvum taierUum 

Jxk .this year began the ooneqKMidleiioe with Thomaon. 

George Thomson, a Scotch gentleman (bora March 4, 1757, at 
Limekilns. Dunfermline, Aied at Leith. February IR, 18.51), distin- 
guished himself by ta.stes and acquirements which led to his 
appointment, when still a young man, as **Secretax7 to the Board 
of IViuteea for the Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures 
m Scotland'* — « Board established at the time of the Union of 
the Kingdoms, 1707 (not the Crowtis, 1603)» of England and 
Scotland — an oflBce from which he retirfni npon a fiill pension 
after a service of fifty years. He was, especially, a promoter 
of all good music and an earnest reviver of ancient Scotch melcxly. 
As one means of improring the public taste and at the same 
time of giving currency to Scotch national airs, he had published 
sonatas with such melodies for themes, composed for him by 
Pleyel in Paris, and Kozeluch in Vienna — two instrumental 
composers enjoying then a European reputation now diiiicult 
to appreciate. The fame of the new oomposer at Vienna hay- 
ing now reached Edinbur^» Thomson applied to him for works 
<rf a like character. Only the signature of the reply seems to 
be in Beethoven's hand: 

A Monsieur 
George Thomson, Nr. flS York Race 

Edinburgh. North Britain 

Vienna le 5. 1803. 

Monsieur! 

Tai regu avee liieD de pKdiir votie httie du JuiBet. fi^tiant 

volontiers dans vos propositjons je dois vous declarer que jc suis prftt 
de composer pour vous six sonates telles que vous ics desirez y intro* 
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duisant mSme les airs ecossais d'une manidre laquelle la nation Ecoff- 
sai^ trouvera la plus favorable et le plus d'accord avec le genie de 
MB diUBooi. Quant ma hononire je crois que trois oust dueats pour 
wz aonates ne sera pas trop, vu qu'en Allemagne on me donne airtant 
poor pareil nombre de sonates m6me sans accompagnement. 

Je vous pnvwDB en mtme terns que vous (feves accelerer voire 
declaration, par ce qu'on me propose tant d'engagements qu'aprrs quel- 
que terns je ne saurois peut^tre aussitdt satisfaire 4 vos demaudes. — 
Je vous iMie de me pKrdooner, que cette reponse est n retard^e oe 
qui n'a 6t6 causae {]tie par mon sejour k la campagne et plusiours 
occupations ires pressantes. — ^Aimant de preference les airs eccossais 
|e me idairai paracnlieiemeiit dans la oompositioD de vea aoiiates» et 

j'ose avancer que si nns interfttS s'scOOrdetrOIlt Sttr fe hOfUnaie^ VOUS 
seres parfaitemeui contents 

Agrfes les aasucanoes de mon estime distingui. 

Iiouis van Beethoveo. 

Mr. ThoDuoiL's endoncment of this letter ii this: 

£0 D. 1808. l>niis van Beethoven, Vienna, demands SOO ducats 
for composing six Sonatas for me. Replied 8th Nov. that I would give 
no more than 150, taking 3 of the Sonatas when ready and thfe other 3 
in six months after; giving him leave to publish in Germany on his own 
loooimt, the day after puUicatioii in LomteiL 

The aonatu ireie never oompoaed. Not long aftenmuda^ 

on October Beethoven, enraged at efforts to reprint his works, 
issued the following characteristic fulmtnation in laige type^ 
filling an entire page of the journal: 

Warning. 

Herr Carl Zidehner, a reprinter at Mayence, has announced an 
edition of all niy works for pianoforte and string instruments. I hold 
it to be my duty hereby publicly to infonn all friends of music that 
I have not the slightest part in this edition. I shniilfl not have offered 
to make a collection of my works, a proceediu]^ which I hold to be 
premature at the best, without first consulting with the publishers and 
rann)T for the Corrortnes-S whirh is want in in some of the indivtdun! 

Subiications. Moreover, I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
licit edition in questioit can never be complete, inasmuch as some 
new works will soon nj>pf»ar in Paris, which Herr Zulehner, as a French 
subject, will not be permitted to reprint. I shall soon make full an- 
nonnoeDMmt of a oollection of my works to be made under my supel^ 
vision and after a severe revirion.* 

'The publication of a complete edition of his compositions freauenUv occupicii 
the mind of Beethoven. In 1806 Breitkopf and Uttrtei tried to get aU of Beethoven'* 
works for publication by them; it is likely that similar efforts on the part of VieniMM 
pofaliifacni date bock m far «• 180S. iaier the pbui playa a r4le in the coiTwpoada a c o 
with Fhotisl and fiimroek. Ai bte 18M it wm urged by Andreas Sticidier. It 
has already been said that Beethoven at ao eeriy date desired to make aa arrangemeBt 
with a publisher by which he might be reiievea of anxiety about monetary mattera. 
He wanted to ^ve all liie oonpesnioos to OM pvbUaher, win alionU pi^ hua a ised 
•alary. 
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Alexander Macoo, the painter, after • executing a portrait 

of the Queen of Pnissia, in 1801, which caused much discussion 
in the public press but secured to him a pension of 100 thaler8» 
went from Berlin to Dresden, Prague, and, in the summer of 
180S, to Vienna. Here he became a great admirer of Beethoven, 
both as man and artist, and claimed and enjoyed so much of 
bis society as the state of his mind and body would allow him 
to grant to any stranger. Macco remained but a f*'w months 
here and then returned to Prague, whence he wrote the next 
year offering to Beethoven, for composition an oratorio text 
by Fkof . A. G. Meissneiv-a name just then wdl known in musical 
chrdes because of the publication •of the first volume of the biog- 
raphy of Kapellmeister Naumann. If Meissner had not re- 
moved from Prague to Fulda in 1805, and if Europe had remained 
at peace, perhaps Beethoven might, two or three years later, 
have availed himself of the offer; just now Im fdt bound 
to dediije it» which he did m a letter dated November fS» 1806. 
In it he said: 

I am socigr, too, that I ooold not be ofteaer with you in IHenna* 

but there are periods in human life which have to be overcome and 
often they are not looked upon from the right point of view, it appears 
that as a great artist you are not wholly unfaniiliar with sudi, and so 
— I have not, I ohiscrve, Inst your f^ood will, of which fact I am glad 
because I esteem you highly and wish that I might have such an artist 
in my pnfunon to associate with. Meiflsiier^s pn^xMsl is wry wel- 
cnmo, nothing could be more desirable than to receive such a poem from 
him, who is so highly honored as a writer and who understands musical 
poetry better tluui any other German anthor, but at present it is im- 
possible for me to writ- this oratorio because I am just beginning my 
opera which, tog^er with the performance, may occupy me till EatU^ 
—if Biriasner fe not in a hurry to pubIM his poem I should be |^ad if 
he were to leave the composition of it to me, and if the poem is not 
completed I wish he would not hurry it, since before or after Easter 
I would come to Prague and let him hear some of my compositions, 
which would make him more familiar with my manner of writing, and 
ather — ^inspire him further-^or perhaps, make him stop altogether, etc. 

Was, then, the correspondent of the **Zeitung fUr die 

El^ante Welt" rifjht? Had Beethoven really received one of 
Schikaneder's litre (ir texts? This much is certain: that in the 
words "bemuse 1 um just beginning my opera," no reference 
is made to the "Leonore** (**I1delio"). They may only express 
liis expectation of beginning such a work immediately; or they 
may refer to one already begun, of which a fragment has been 
presen.'ed. In Rubric II of the sale catalogue of Beethoven's 
manuscripts and music. No. 67, is a "vocal piece with orchestra. 
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complete, but not «iitMy cidiettnited," It is an opef»tic 

trioM the dramatis pereonae are Ponisf. VoHvia, Sartagones; the 
handwriting is that of this part of the cx)mposer's life; and the 
music is the basis of the subsequent grand duet in 'Fidelio," 
"O nunailose Freude." The temptation is strong to believe 
that Sdukaneder had given Beethoven another "Alexander/* 
the scenes laid in India — a supplement to that with which his 
new theatre had been opened two years before. However this 
was, circumstances occurred, which prevented its completion, 
or indeed the composition by Beethoven of any text prepared 
by Sdukaneder. 

The compositions whidi safely be dated 1803, are few 
in comparison with those of 1802. The works published in the 
course of the year were the two Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 3 1 , Nos. 
1 and 2 (in ^Jageii's "Repertoire des Claveciuistes") ; the three 
Violin Sonatas, Op. 30 (Industrie-Gbmptoir) ; the two sets of 
Variations, Op. 84 and 35 (Breitkopf and Hfirtel); the seven 
Bagatelles, Op. 33 (Industrie-Comptoir) ; the Romanza in G 
for Violin, Op. 40 (Hoffmeister and Kilhnel); the arrangement 
for Pianoforte and Flute (or Violin) Op. 41 of the Serenade (Op. 
25), which was not made by Beethoven but examined by him 
and **oonected in parts" (Hoffmeister and Ktthnel); the two 
Fndudes for Pianoforte, Op. 39 (IIofTmeister and Kiihnd); two 
songs, "La Partenjui" and "Ich Hebe dieh" (Traeg); a song, 
"Das Glilck der Freundschaft," Op. 88 (L/Ssohenkerl in Vienna 
and Simrock in Bonn), of which Nottebohiii found a sketch 
amongst the sketdies for tilie "Ehroica" Symphony in the book 
used in* 180S and which, therefore* though it may have been 
an early work, was probably rewritten in 1808; and the six 
Sacred Songs by Gellcrt, dedicated to Count Browne (Artaria). 
The two great works of tiie year were the "Kreutzer" Sonata 
for Violin and the "Sinfonia Eroica.'* The title of the former, 
"Sonata p« il Pianoforte ed un Violmo obligate m imo stilo 
{tHle) rndto concertante quasi come d*un Concerto," is found 
on the inner side of the last sheet of the sketchbook of 1803 de- 
scribed by Nottebohni. Berfhoven wrote the word "brillante" 
after ''stilo" but scratched it out. It is obvious that he wished 
to emphasise the difference between this Sonata and its prede> 
oessois. Simroek's tardiness in publishing the Sonata aimoyed 
Beethoven. He became impati^t and wrote to the publidier 
as follows, under date of October 4^ 1804: 

'Noltebobm. "SkisMnbuch, etc. 180S." p. M. Mya "quarteU** 
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Dear, beat Heir Siiiuodc, I have been waiting fnth longing for 
the Sonata which I gave you — hut in vain — please write me what the 
condition of affair; is concerning it — whether or not you accepted it 
from me merely as food for motu — or do you wish to obtain a special 
Imperial pritilegiuni in f-onnection with it? — well it sef>ms tfi mr that 
might have been accomplished long ago. — Where in hiding is this slow 
(kf^Q — ^who ia to drive out the aooata — -yon are generally the quidc 
devil, are knov,n n.s Faust once was as being in league with the imp 
of darkness and for this reason you are Lotted by your comrades; but 
agei a— w here in hiding is your devil— or what Idnd of a devil is it that 
sits on my sonata and with whotn you have ii ini^undei^tanding? — Hurry, 
then, and tell me when I shall see the sonata given to the of day— 
when you have told tne the date I wiD at onee send a bttle note to 
Kreutzer, which you will pletuse be kind enough to enclose when you 
send a copy (as you in any event will send your copies to Paris or even, 
perhi^, have them printed there) — thit Kreutter u a dear, good fellow 
who during hie etay here^ gave me much pleasure. I ptenST his on- 
assuming manner and unaffectedness to all the Exthieitr or intSrteitr 
of ail the virtuosi— as the sonata is written for a thoroughly capable 
vk)liniBt» the dedication to him is all the more ■ r p"»r™*^^> *l*«*wg>' 
we correspond with each other (i.e., a letter from me onoe a year)— 
I hope he will not have learned anything about it. . . . 

As a proof of the growing appreciation of Beethoven in 
foreign lands it may be remarked here that in the summer <^ 
1808 he received an Erard pianoforte as a gift from the odebiated 
Parisian maker. The instniment bdongs to the museum at 
lins and used to bear an inscripti€ily en the authwity of Beet- 
hoven's brother Johann, that it was given to the composer by 
the city of Paris in 1804. The archives of the Erard firm show, 
however, that on the 18th of Thermidor, in the Xlth year 
of the Rq;mb]lc (1808), S6basticn Erard made a present .of "un 
piano forme davedn*' to Ludwig van Beethaven in Vienna. 

'kreuUer cmmie U> Vieaojk with Uemftdotte in 17S9. 
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The Year 1804— The "Sinfonia Eroica"— Beethoven and Breu- 

mrtfr — The **Waldstein'* Sonata — Sonnleitbner, Treitschke 
and Gaveaux — "Fidelio" B^gun — ^Beethoven's Popularity. 



URING the winter 1808-04 negotiations were in progress 



the result of which put an end for the present to Beet- 



hoTeo'i operatic aspiiatknt. Let IVeitadike, a penoiial 
actor in tlie eoenesy ezplajii:^ 

On PebriMry 94, 1801, the first perforawDoe of 'IKe Za|iber^ 

flufp" took j)la<«-' in tlir Royal Tmperial Court Theatre beside the K&rnth- 
nerthor. Orchestra and chorus well as the representatives of Sareutro 
(WMnnillller), the Qtieen of Nigkt (Mbne. Rosenbauia), FomAui (De^ 

nioiselle Saal) and the Moor (Lippert) were much better than before. 



The loss of large receipts and the drcumstance that many readings 
ime changed* the dialogue shortened and the name of the author 
omittH from all mention, angered S. (Schikjinrdcr) greatly. He did 
not hesiLaLe to give free vent to his gall, and to parody some of the 
vufaMnble passages in the performance. Thus the change of costimie 
accompanying the mptamorphosis of the old woman into Papagena 
seldom 'succeeded, bchikancdcr, when he repeated the opera at his 
theatre, sent a couple of tailors on to the stage who slowly accomplished 
the disrobing, etc. These inciHrnts would be trifles had they not been 
followed by such significant consequences; for from that time dated 
the hatfed and jeakmsy which existed between the German operas 
of the two theatres, which alternately persecuted every novelty and 
ended in Baron von Braun, then manager of the Court Theatre, pur> 
dianng the Theater«i-der^]meii in 1804, by whidi act evnartmng 
came und^ the staff of a nn^e ahqthefd but never became a ain^e 
flock. 

Zitterbarth had, some months before, purchased of Schi- 
kaneder all h\s rij^hts in the property, paying him 100,000 florins 
for the priviicgium alone; and, therefore, being absolute master, 
"had permitted a dfcker down to the sum of 1,060^000 florins 
Vienna standard. • . . The oontiact was s^ned on Febniary 




It remained throughout the 




the only admired German 




'"Orpheus." 1841, p. iiS. 
[St] 
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lltll and on the 10th the Theater-an-d«-Wien under the new 
arrangement was opened with Mrhnl's opora 'Ariodante/ 

Zitterbarth had retained S( hikaneder as director; but now 
Baron Brauu dismissed him, and the Secretary of the Court 
Theatres, Joseph von ScMinleithner, for the present acted in 
that capacity. 

The sale of the theatre made void the contracts with Vogler 
and Beethoven, except as to the first of Vogler's three operas, 
"Samori" (text by Huber), which being ready was put in rehearsal 
and produced May 7th. 

It was no time for Baron Braun, with three theatres on 
his hands, to make new contracts with composers* until the 
reins were fairly in his grasp* and the affairs of the new purchase 
brought into ordf-r and in condition to work smoothly; nor was 
there any necessity of haste; the repertory was so well supplied, 
that tibe list of new pieces for the year reached the number of 
forty-three^ of which eighteen were operas or SingapUiB, So 
Beethoven, who had already occupied the free lodgings in 
the theatre building for the year which his contract with Zitter- 
barth and Schikaneder granted him, was compelled to move. 
Stephan von Breuning even then lived in the house in which 
in 1827 he died. It was the large pile of buflding belongmg to 
the Esterhazy estates, known as **das rothe Haus," which stood 
at a right angle to the Schwarzsp artier house and church, and 
fronted upon the open spare where now stands the new Votiv- 
Kirche. Here also Beethoven now took apartments.' 

It is worth noting, that this was the yeai^-October, 1808 
to October, 1804 — of C M. von Weber^s first visit to Vienna, 
and of his studies under Vogler. He was then but eighteen 
years old and "the delicate little man** made no very favorable 
impression npon Beethoven. But at a later period, when Weber's 
noble dramatic talent became developed and known, no former 
prejudice prevented the great sgrmphonist's due appreciation 
and hearty admowledgment of it. 

Among the noted strangers who eame to Vienna this spring 
was Clemen ti. 

**He sent word to Beethoven that he would like to see him. ' 
"Clementi will wait a long time before Beethoven goes to him," 
was the reply. Thus Czemy. 

Yfhva he came (says Ries) Beethoven wanted to go to him 
at one^ but his brother put it into his head that Clementi ought to 

>Allg. Mua, Zrll. XXIV. p ^iO 

*Bat Biea M^a that Beetbovea hired tbete iodgmga be«idet those in the thektre. 
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make the first visit Though much older Clementi would probably 
have done so had not gossip begun to concern itself with the matter. 
TliiM it ame about that Clementt was in Vienna a long time without 
kiKuvin^ Boethovea i-xc«'jjt }iy .^ii^fit. Often we dined at the same taVJe 
in the Swan, Clementi with his pupil Klengel and Beethoven with me; 
all knew eadi oUier but no one spoke to the oUier, or confined himself 
to a greeting. The two pupils had to imitate their masters, because 
they feared they would otherwise lose their lessons. This would surely 
have been the case with me because there was no possibility of a middle- 
way witii Beethoven. ("Notiaen,** p. 101.) 

Early in the Spring a fair copy of the "Sinfonia Eroica" had 
been made to be forwarded to Paris through the French embassy, 
AS Morits Udinowsky informed Schindler. 

In this symphony (says Ries) Beethoven had Buonaparte in his 
mind, but as he was when he was First Consul. Beethoven esteemed 
him greatly ut the time and likened him to the greatest RoQUUl CCMUuls. 
I as well as several of his more intimate friends saw a copy of the score 
lying upon his table, with the word "Buonaparte" at the extreme top 
of the title-page and at thn extreme bottom "Luigi van Becthovm, ' 
but not another word. Whether, and with what the space between 
was to be fiUed out, I do not know. I was the first to bring htm the 
intellii^* ace that Buonaparte had proclaimed himself emperor, wIm re- 
upon he flew into a rage and cried out: "Is then he» too» nothing more 
mm an cwdinary human being? Now he, too, will trample on all the 
rights of man and indulge onJy his ambition. He will exalt himself 
above all others, become a tyrant!" Beethoven went to the table, 
took hold of the title-page by the top, tore it in two and threw it on 
the floor The first page was lewritten and only then did the eymphony 
leocive the title; '*SinfoiiiA eroiea.'* 

Thfre can be no mistake in this; for Count Morits licfa- 
nowsky, who happened to be with Beelhoven when Ries brought 
the offensive news, described the scene to Sdundler year& before 

the publication of the "Notizcn." 

The Acts of the French Tribunate and Senate, which ele- 
vated the First Consul to tiie dignity of Emptor, are dated 
Blay 9, 4, and 17. Napoleon's amumption of the crown occurred 
on the 18lh and the solemn proclamation was isaued on the SOth. 
Even in those days» news of so important an event would not 
have required ten days to re;u li \ ienna. \t the very latest, 
then, a fair copy of the "Sinfonia Eroica, ' was complete early 
in May, 1804. That it was a copy, the two credible witnesses, 
Bies and Lichnowsky, attest. Beethoven's own score — pur- 
chased at the sale in 1827, for 3 fl. 10 kr., Vienna standard 
(less than francs), by the Vienna composer Hr. Joseph Des- 
sauer — could not have been the one referred to above. It is. 
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from hegimdag to end. diafiguied by eramiKB and ooRections, 
and the title-page could never have anawwed to Ries' descrip- 
tion. It ii this: 

(At the top:) N. B. 1. Cues for the other instruments are to be 
written into the first violin pari. 

Sinfonia Grande 
[H&e two words are erased] 

804 im August 
del Sigr 
Louis van Beethoven 
Sinfonie 3 Op. 55 

(At the bottom :j N. B. 2. The third horn is so written that it 
can bephgcd fagr bj a primario as frdl 

A note to the funeral march, is evidently a direction to the 
oq[>yist, as are the remarks on the title-page: 

N. B. The notes in the bass which have stems upwards are for the 
violonceUos, those downward lor the baas-viol. 

One of the two words erased from the title was "Bonaparte"; 

and just under his own name Beethoven wrote with a lead pencil 
in lar^c letters, nearly obliterated but still legible, ^'Composed 
on Bonaparte.*' 

It is confidently aubmitted, therefore* that all the tradi- 
tions derived from Caemy, Dr. Bertoltni and whomsoever, 
that the opening AUegro is a description of a naval battle, and 
that the Marcia funebre whs written in oommenioration of Nelson 
or Gen. Abercrombie, ' are mistakes, and that Schindler is cor- 
rect: and a^jain, that the date "804 im August," is not that of 
the compoi^iliou of the Symphony. It is written with a differ- 
^t ink, darker than the rest of the titl^ and miqr have been 
inserted long afterwards, Beethoven's memory playing him 
false. The two "violin adagios with orchestral accompaniment" 
offered by Kaspar van Beethoven to Andri in November, 

'S«e. in the "AIIr. Mm. Zeit." III. a crilicism of "NeUon's Great Scabatlle," 
for pianoforte, violin and violoncello by Pcrd. Kaucr. Years afterward this piece 
may hav* lu en ( .infounded with the S> lujihony in 1 )r Bertolini's mt-m iry. nom 
Otto Jahn's paptrs we learn that Ur. Ik-rlolini told liiin that the first idea of the "Sin- 
fonia eroica' was sugge.sted to Beethoven by Bonaparte's expedition in iO^^vfit i Ma\-. 
179B); mad the rumor of NVlsoo's dcAtb at the battle of Aboukir (Juoc tt), at which 
Nebon WM wounded in the head, waa the came of the funeral march. Cterny wrote; 
"According to Beethoven's long-time friend. Dr. Beridini, the first idea «l tJie 'Sibp 
fonia eroica' was suggested by the death of the Engiiih general AbercnMnliieS henot 
Ike Mvat (not tand-militaiy) character of the theme and the entiiv Aial mammnt." 
Mmie of a naval ckaiacter to oalcbirato tlw dsath of aa anof oSovl Cbgraj 
to kava bem at leait laDpocaifljr waak dlher ia liiitcqr or ngio; 
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eaanot veil be aBythmg but the two Bomanees* yet that id 6> 

Op. 40» bears the date 1803. Perhaps Kaspar wrote before 
it was complete. But what can be said to this? It is perfectly 
well known that Op. 124 was performed on October 3, 1B22; 
yet the copy seut to Stumpff in Loudun bore this title: "Over- 
ture by Ludw% van Beethoven, composed for the opening of 
the Josephstadt Theatre, towards the end of September, 1823, 
and performed for the first time on October 3, 1R'?4. Op. 124." 
That the "804 iin August" may be an error, is at all events pos- 
sible, if not established as such. "Afterwards," continues Ries, 
"Prince Lobkowitz bought this composition for several years' [?] 
u«e» and it was peilofmed several times in his paiaoe^" 

There is "an anecdote told by a person who enjoyed 
Beethoven's society,"* in Schmidt's "Wiener Musik-Zeitung*' 
(1843, p. 28), according to which, as may readily be believed, this 
work, then so difficult, new, original, strange in its effects and of 
such unusual length, did not please. Some time after this humili- 
ating failure Ftince Louis Ferdinand of ^ssia paid a visit to the 
same cavalier (Lobkowitz) in his oountryseat. ... To give 
him a surprise, the new and, of course, to iam utterly unknown 
symphony, was played to the Prince, who "listened to it with 
tense attention which grew with eveiy movement." At the 
dose he proved his admiration by requesting the favor of an 
unmediate rq>^tion; and, alter an hour's pause, as his stay 
was too liniitiBd to admit of another concert, a second. "The 
impression made by the music was general and its lolty don- 
tents were now recognized." 

To those who have had occasion to study the character 
of Louis Fordinand as a man and a musidan, and who know 
that at the precise time here indica t ed he was really upon a 
journey that took him near certain estates of Prince Lobko- 
witz, there is nothing improbable in the anecdote. 7f it be true, 
and the occurrence really took place at Raudnitz or some other 
"countryseat" of the Prince's, the rehearsals and first perform- 
ances of the Symphony at Vienna had occurred, weeks, perhaps 

months, before *'84M im August/' However this b^ Ries was 
ptesent at the first rehearsal and incurred the danger of receiv- 
ing a box on the ear froni his master. 

In the first Allegro oociin a witdBsd lAhn (60S* Lmtne) of Beet- 
hoven's for the horn; in the second part, seversl messtues before the 

>0r. fldnidl b of opinjon that that this aaeedote «ii oontribolMl to joonal 
Iqr Hiaranrmvi Diyw» oartainly good outlioritjr. 
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thane recurs in its entirety. BeeUioven hae the horn suggest it at • 
place where the two violins are still holding a <<fx'onrl chord. To one 
unfamiliar with the score thb must always sound as if the horn player 
had made a miscount and entered at the wrong plat^^e. At the first 
rphrar^al of the symphony, which was horrible, but at which the horn 
player made his entry correctly, I stood beside Beethoven, and, think- 
mg that a blunder had been made I said: "Can't the damned hoomist 
count? — it sounds infanioii<!y fa!sc?" I think I came pretty close 
to receiving a box on the ear. Beethoven did not forgive the slip for 
« long time. (P. 70, "Notken,") 

It was bad economy for two young, single men, each to 
have and pay for a oomplete suite of apartmoits m the same 
house, especially for two who were oomiected by so many ties 
of friendship as Breuning and Beethoven. Either lodging con- 
tained ample room for both; Mid Beethoven therefore very 
soon gave up his and moved into the other. Breuning had his 
own housekeeper and cook and they also usually dined together 
at home. This arrangement had hardly been effected when 
Beethoven was seized with a severe sickness, which when conquered 
still left him the victim of an o}>stinate Intermittent fever. 

Every language hits its proverbs to the effect that lie who 
serves not himself is ill served. So Beethoven discovered, when 
it was too Ute, that due notice had not been given to the agent 
of Eattfhazy, and that he was bound for the rent of the apart- 
ments previously occupied. The question, who was in fault, 
came up one day at dinner in the beginning of July, and ended 
in a sudden quarrel in which Beethoven became so angry as to 
leave the table and the house and retire to Baden with the de- 
termination to sacrifice the rent here and pay for another lodg- 
ing, rather than remain under the same roof with Breunmg. 
"Breuning,** says Ries, "a hot-head like Beethoven, grew so 
enraged at Beethoven's conduct because the incident occurred 
in the presence of his brother." It is dear, however, that he 
soon became oool and mstantly dM his best to previent the momen> 
tary breadi horn becoming perman^t, by writing — ^as may be 
gathered from Beethoven's allusions to it — a manly, s^idble 
and friendly invitation to forgive and forget. But Beethoven, 
worn with illness, his nerves unstrung, made restless, unhappy, 
pcluiunL by his increasing deafness, was for a time obstinate. 
His wrath must run its course. It found vent in the foik>wing 
letters to Ries, and then the pannyam soon passed. 

The first of the letters was written in the beginning of 18M. 

Dear Ries: Since Breuning did not scruple by his conduct to 
present my character to you and the landlord as that of a miaerable. 
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beggarly, contemptible fellow I single you out 6nt to give my answer 

to Breuninpr by word of mouth. Only to the one and first point of 
his letter which I answer only in order to vindicate my cliaracter in 
your eyet. Say to him, then, that it never occurred to me to reproach 
him IxTfiu^e of the tardiness of the noti<-<*, and that, if Breuninp was 
really to blame for it, my desire to live amicably with ail the world is 
much too pr* i oiis and dear to me that I should give pun to one of 
my friends fm- a few hundreds and more. You know yourself that 
altogether jocularly I accuf>ed you of being to blame that the notice 
did not arrive on time. I am sure that you will remember this; I 
had forgotten all about the matter. Now my brother began at the 
table and said that he believed it was Breuning's fault; I denied it 
at once and said that you were to blame. It appears to me that was 
jilain <'i]oiii,'li to show that I did not hold him to hiame. Tliereupon 
Breuni^ jumped up Uke a madman and said he would call up the land- 
lord. This conduct in the presence of all the persons with whom I 
associate made me lose my .'^If-control; I also jumped up, upset my 
chair, went away and did not return. This behavior induml Br**uning 
to put me in such a light before you and the house-steward, and to 
write me a letter also which I have answered only with silence. I 
have nothing more to say to Breuning. His mode of thought and 
action in regard to me proves that there never ought to have been a 
friendly relationship between him and me and 8U<£ certainly will not 
exist in the future. I have told you all this because your statements 
degraded ail my habits of thinking and acting. I know that if you 
had known the facts you would certainly not have made them, and 
this satisfies me. 

Now I beg of you, dear Ries! immediately on receipt of this letter 
^ to my brother, the apothecary, and tdl him that I shall leave Badkm 
m a few days nnd that he must engage the lodgings in Dybling imme- 
diately you have informed him. I was near to coming to-day; I am 
tired of being here, it rev<dts me. Urge him for heaven's sake to rent 
the lodgings at once because I want to get into (Ik mi immediately. 
Tell it to him and do not show him any part of what is written on the 
other page; I want to show him from afl possible pmnts of view that 
I am not so small-minded Jis he and wrote to him only after this 
(Breuning's) letter, although fesoiutioa to end our friendship is 
and will remain firm. 

Your friend 

Beethoven* 

Not long thereafter there followed a second letter, whidi 
Ries gives as follows: 

Baden, July 14, 1804. 
If you* dear Bies, are able to find better quarters I shall be glad. 
I want them on a Iwge quiet square or on the ramparts. ... I wUl 
take care to be at the rehearsal on Wednesday. It is not pleasant 
to me that it is at Schuppanzi^'s. He ought to be grateful if my 
humiliati<ms ntaice him thinner. F^oewell, dear Bies! We are having 
bad weather here and I am not safe from people; I must flee in order 
to be alone. 
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From a third letter, dated '*Badeii, July 24, 1804^" Bies prints 

the foilowing ex<%rpt: 

.... No doubt you were surprised at the Breuning affair; believe 
me, dear (friend), my eruption was only the outburst consequent on 
nuuiy wnpteiMMit enoounten betiroeD us before. I have the talent 

in many cases to conwrtl my sensitiveness and repress it; but if I am 
irritated at a time when i am more susceptible than usual to anger, 
I burst out more violently than anybody else. Breuning certainly 
has excclli-nt qualities, luit hn tliinks hp Is free from all faults and his 
greatest ones are those which he thinks he sees in others. He has a 
spirit of pettiness wliieh I have despised since duldhood. My judg- 
ment almost predicted the course which affairs would take with Breu- 
ning, since our modes of thinking, acting «nd feeling are so diffaent* 
but I thouglit tbese difficulties might uso be overcome; — ezperioioe 
has refuted me. And now, no more friendship! I have found only 
two friends in the world with whom 1 have never had a misunderatand- 
iag, but wliat men! One is dead, the other still lives. Although we 
have not heard from each other in nearly six years I know that I occupy 
the first place in his lieart as he does in mine. The foundation of friend- 
ship demamis the greatest similarity between the hearts and soula 
of men. I ask no more than tliat you read the letter which I wrote 
to Breunint^' and his letter to me. No, he shall never again holt! the 
place in my heart which once he occupied. He who can think a friend 
capable of such base thoughts and be guilty of audi bnse oooduct tovards 
him is not mHrth my liiendship. . 

The reader knows too well the charact^ ol Breuning to 
be prejudiced a^?amst him by all these harsh expressions written 
by Beethoven in a fit of choler of which he hcartiiy repented 
and "brought forth fruits meet for repentance." But, as Ries 
aaya, '*tbese letters together with their consequences are too 
beautiful a testimony to Beethoven's character to be omitted 
here/' the more so as tbey introduce, by the allusions in them, 
certain m;ittcrs of more or less interest from tbe **Notizen" of 
Ries. Thus Hies writes: 

One evening I cnme to Baden to continue my lessons. There 
I found a handsome youn^ woman sittinf^ on the strfa wKk him. Think- 
ing that I might be intruding I wanted to go at once, but Beethovefi 
detained me and said: "Play for the time being." He and the lady 
remained seated behind me. I had already played for a long time 
when Beethoven suddenly called out: "Rie.s, play some love music'*; 
a little later, *'Som^hinff melancholy !" then, ''Somethinff pasaionaie 1" etc. 

From what I heard I could come to the conclusion that in some 
manner he must have offended the lady and was trying to make amends 
by an exhihition of pood humor. At last he jumped up suid shouted: 
"Why, all those things are by me!" I had played notinng but move- 
ments from his works, connecting them with Aott transition-phrases, 
which seemed to plm'^o liim Tlic lady soon went away and to my 
great amazement iieethoven did not know who she was. I learned 
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that she had come in shortly hefore me in order to make Berthovcn's 
acquaintance. We followed her in order to discover her lodgings and 
fatter her statioii. We saw her from a dtstanoe (it was moodight),^ 
but suddenly she di^aijpr-ared. Chattinp on all manner of toplcsi we 
walked for aa hour and a half in the beautiful valley adjoining. On 
going, howevCT, Beethoven said; "I must find out who she is and you 
must help me." A long lime afterward I met her in Vienna and dis- 
covered that she was the mistress of a foreign prince. I reported the 
intelligence to Beethoven, but nevor heard anything more about her 
dlJier from ham or aoybodlsr else. 

Hie rehearsal at Schuppanzigh's on "Wednesday" (18th) men- 
tioned in the letter of July 14tli» was for the benefit of Rie% who 

was to play in the first of the second series of the regular Augarten 
Thursday concerts which took place the next day (19th) or, 
perhaps, the 26th. Ries says on page 113 of the "Notizen": 

Beethoven had given me his beautiful Concerto in C minor (Op. 37) 
in manuscript so that I might make my first public appeaianee at iUs 

pupil with it; and I am the only one who ever appeared as such while 
Beethoven was alive. . . . Beethoven himself conducted, but he only 
turned the pages and mver, perhaps, wss a conoerto more beautifidly 
acconip.;uiir<I. Wt- two large rehoarsal.?. I had asked RtNi'tlioven 
to write a cadensa for me* but he refused and told me to write one 
myself and he would oorreet it. Beethoven was sadsfied with my 
composition and made few changes; but there was an extremely bril- 
liant and veiy difficult passage in it. which, though he liked it, seemed 
to him too venturesome, wherefore he told me to write mother in its 
place. A week before the concert he wanted to hear the cadenza again. 
I played it and flonnder^Hl in the passage; he again, this time a little 
ill-naturedly, told me to cliunge it. I did so, but the new passage did 
not satisfy me; I therefore studied the other, and s^ously, bat was 
not quite sure of it. When the cadenza was reached in the public 
concert Beethoven quietly sat down. I could not persuade myself 
to choose the easier one. When I boldly began the more difficult one. 
Beethoven violently jerked his chair; hut the cadenza went through 
all right and Beethoven was so delighted that he shouted "Bravo!" 
loadly. Tiiis dedrified the entire audience and at once gave me a 
standinf^ among the artists. Afterward, while expressing his satis- 
faction he added : "But all the same you are willful! If you had made 
a sfip in the passage I woold never have pwa you anoUier lesson.*' 

A little farther on in his book Ries writes (p. 115): 

The pianoforte part of the C minor Concerto was never completely 
lordton etU in the score; Beethoven wrote it down on aqmate sheets 
of paper eqwessly for me. 

This confiims Seyfried, as quoted on a preceding page. 

"Not on my life would I have believed that I could be so 
lazy as I am here. If it is followed by an outburst of industry, 

'"Full moon. July £2," almMUc of 1804. 
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something worth while may be accomplished," Beethoven 
wrote at the end of his letter of July 24. He was right. His 
brother Jobann aecured for him the lodging at Ddbling where 
he passed the rest of the summer, and where the two Sonatas 
Op. 53 and 64, certainly "somelhiiig worth while," were com- 
posed. In one of the long walks, previously described by Ries, 

in which we went so far astray that we did not get back to DSbling, 
where Beethoven lived, until neu-ly 8 o'clock, he had been all the time 
humming and sometimM hoiriuigt always up and down, without sing- 
ing any definite nntrs. In answer to my qu^tinn what it hr snid: 
"A theme for the last movement of the sonata has occurred to me." 
When we entered the room he ran to the pianoforte without takmg 
off his hat. I twk a sfat in a rorner and he sfX)n fnrpnt nil nhnut me. 
Now he stormed for at least an hour^with the beautiful finale of the 
sonata. FhiaUy he got up, was suzpriaed still to see me and said: **I 
cannot give yon a leasoa tonhty* I must do some more woi^'* 

The Sonata in question was that in F minor, Op. 57. Ries 
had in the meantime fulfilh-d Beethoven's wish for a new lodg- 
ing on the ramparts, by engagmg for him one on the Molker- 
bastei three or four houses only from Prince Lichnowsky in 
the Pasqualati house — "from the fourth storey of which there 
was a beautiful view," namely, over the hroad Glads, the north* 
western suburb of the dty and the mountains In the distance. 
"He move<i out of this several times," says Ries, "but always 
relum(>(j to it. so that, as I afterwards heard, Baron Pusqualati 
wsis good-uatured enough to say : *The lodging will not be rented; 
Beethoven will come back."* To what extent Ries was correctly 
mfortiird in this we will not now conjecture. The lessons of EBrs- 
ter's little boy had been intemipted so long as his teacher dwelt 
in the distant theatre buildings: they were now renewed, the first 
being particularly impressed upon his memory by a severe reproof 
from Beethoven for ascending the four Icrfty flights of stairs 
too rapidly, and entering out of breath: "Youngster, you will 
ruin your lungs if you are not more careful," said he In substance. 

The two new Sonatas were finished and were now made 
known to Beethoven's intimates. In the one in C major, Op. 
5ii, there was a long .^Viidante. A friend of Beethoven's said 
to him that the Sonata was too long, for which he was terribly 
taken to task by the composer. But after quiet reflection Beet- 
hoven was convinced of the correctness of the criticism. The 
Andante was therefore excluded and its place supplied by the 
interesting Introduction to the Rondo which it now has. A 
year after the publication of the Sonata it also appeared sepa- 
rately. In these particulan Ries is confirmed by Cieniy, who 
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adds: "Because ol its popularity (for Beethoven played it fre- 
quently in society) he gave it the title 'Andante fovori.' I am 

the more sure of this since Beethoven sent me the proof together 
with the manuscript for revision.** The arrangement for string 
quartet may have been made much later, probably hy Ries (?). 

This Andante (Ries continues) has left a painful memory in me. 
When Beethoven played it for the first time to our friend Krumpholts 

and me, it delighted us greatly and we teased him until he repeated it. 
Passing the door of Prince Lichnowsky's house (by the SchottcnthorJ 
on my way home I went in to tell the Prince of the new and glorious 
composition of BeethovfMi's, and was persuaded to play it as well as 
I could remember it. Recalling more and more of it the Prince urged 
me to repeat it. In tins way it happened that the Prince also learned 
a portion of the piece. To give Beethoven a surprise the Prince went 
to him the next day and said that he too had composed something 
which was not at all bad. In spite of Beethoven's remark that he 
did not want to hear it the Prince sat down and to the amazement 
of the composer played a goodly portion of the Andante. Beethoven 
was greatly angered, and this was the reason why 1 riecer again heard 

Prince Louis Ferdinand, now on his iray into Italy, made 
a diort stay at Vienna, renewmg his acquaintance witii Beet- 
hoven; but of their intercourse few particulars arc known. Ries 
relates ("Notizen,'* p. Ill), that an old countess gave a little 
musical entertainment "to which, naturally, Beethoven was 
invited. When the company sat down to supper, plates for 
the high nobility only were placed at the Prince's table — ^none 
for Beethoven. He flew into a rage, made a few ugly remarks, 
took his hat and went away. A few days later Prince Louis 
gave a dinner to which some members of the first company, 
including the old countess, were invited. When they sat down 
to table the old countess was placed on one side of the Prince, 
BMthoven on the other, a mark of distinctioa whidi Beethoven 
always referred to with pleasure." 

The Pianoforte Concerto in C minor was then in the hands 
of the engraver; upon its publication in November, Prince Louis 
Feidinand*8 name appeared upon the title. Cbnceming the 
compositions of the Prince, Beethoven remarked: "Now and 
then there are pretty bits in them" — so said Czemy. Before 
this time Beethoven and Breuning "met each other by accident 
and a complete reconciliation took place and every inimical 
resolve of Beethoven's, despite their vigorous expression in the 
two lettrae, was wholly forgotten." — (Ries.) And not this akme; 
he "laid his peace offering on the altar of reconciliatimi." It 
was the best picture of himself which exists from those years. 
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a beautiful miniature painted upon ivory by HompTnann, still 
in the possession of Breuning's heirs. With it he sent the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Let us bury behind this picture forever, my dear Steffen, all that 
for a time baa pauei belwem «t. I know that I broke your heart 

The frolin^Ts within me which you must hiivo notirrH hnsc suPFidently 
punished me for that. It was not wickedness that 1 felt towards you; 
no, if that were so I should never again be worthy ct your friendahip; 
I>a.ssion on your part and on mine; out mistrust of you arose in me; 
men came between us who are not worthy ot you and me. My por- 
trait was long ago intended for yon; you know that I always intemied 
it for somebody. To whom could I give it with so warm a h^rt as 
to you, fflithful, good, noble Steffen! Forgive me if I have pained 
you, 1 sulfered no less. When I no longer saw you near uie I felt for 
the first time how dear to my heart you are and always will bew 
Siu«4y you will oome to iny aima again as in past days. 

Nor was the reoonciliatioii on Breumng*s part less perfect* 
On the 18th of November he wiitet to Wegder and» to ezeuse 

his long sOoice, says: 

He who hw^ hrcn my friend from youth is often largely to blame 
that I am compelled to neglect the absent ones. You cannot conceive, 
my dear Wegder, what an Indeseribidile, I ml^ say, fearful effect 

the gradual loss of hearing has had upon him. Tliiuk of the feeling 



reservemess, nnstmst, often towards his best fnenda, in many things 

want of decision! For the greater part, witli only an otrasional excep- 
tion when he gives free vent to his feehngs on the spur of the moment, 
intercourse wiu him is a real exertion, at which one can scarcely tru^t 
to oneself. From May until the beginning of this month we Uved in 
the same house, and at the outset I took him into my rooms. Ho had 
scarcely come before he became severely, almost dangerously ill, and 
this was followed by an intermittent fever. Worry and the care of 
him used me rather severely. Now he is romjjletely well again. lie 
lives on the Ramparts, 1 in one of the newly-built houses of Prince 
Esterhaqr in front of the Alstercasem^ and as I am keeping house 
he eats with me eveiy day. 

Not a word about the quarrel! Not a word to intimate 

that Beethoven liad not omipicd his rooms with him until at 
the usual time for changing lodgings he had crossed the Glacis 
to Pasqualati's house; not a word of complaint — nothing but 
deepest pity and heartiest sympathy. 

In December the famous Munich oboist Ramm was in 
Vienna and took part with Beethoven in one of Prince Lobko- 
witz's private concerts. Beethoven direct pfl the yK*rfonnance 
of the "Sinfonia Eroica" and in the second part ot the lirst Allegro, 
"where the music is pursued for no many measures in half-notes 




temperament; in addition 
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against the boat," he, as Ries says, threw the orchestra into 
such confusion that a new beginning had to be made. 

On the same evening he played his Quintet for Pianoforte and 
^Vind-Instruments with Kunm aa oboist In the last AOegro there 

are several holds before the thrmo is resumed. At one of these Beet- 
hoven suddenly bc^an to improvise* took the Bondo for a theme and 
entertained faiiiudf and the othen for a oomnderable time, but not 
the other players. They were displeased and Ramm even very angry. 
It was reaUy very comical to see them, momentarily expecting the per- 
formance to be resumed, put their instruments to their mouths only 
to put them down again. At length Beethoven was satisfied and dropped 
into the Bondo. The whole company was transported with AJigh*- 

Turn we again to the Theater-an-der-Wien, for a new con- 
tract has been made with Be^'thoven, by which his operatic 
aspirations and hopes are again awakened, with a better pros- 
p^ of their gratifioatiaii. At the end of August Sonnleithner 
retired from the ditectiogi and Baron Braun took the extra- 
ordinary step of reinstating his former rival and enemy, 
Schikaneder — a remarkable proof of the Baron's liiirh opmion 
of his tact and skill in tlie difficult Inisiness of management. 

When one caii:> tu uund the extraordiuary praises which 
have been bestowed upon Baron Braun for hb supposed pat^ 
ronage of Beethoven, it is worth noting, as a coincidence if noth- 
ing more, that now when Schikaneder finds himself in a strait 
for nov^elty and new attractions for his stage, the project of 
appealing to Beethoven's genius is revived. 

Before proceeding, a word upon Sonnleithner and Treitschke 
may be permitted. 

The eldest son, bom 1765, of Christoph Sonnleithner, 
Doctor of Laws and Dean of the Juridical Faculty at Vienna, 
Joseph I'erdinand by name, was educated to his fatlu r .s pro- 
fession, and early rose to the positions of Circuit Commi^oner 
and Royal Imperial Court Scrivoner (Kreu-Kommitsdr und 
K. K. Hfi'Conei'fitl). All the Sonnleithners» from Dr. Chris- 
toph down to the excellent and beloved representative of the 
family, Leopold, his grandson who died in 1873, have stood in 
the front ranks of musical dilettanti, as composers, singers, in- 
strumental performers and writers on topics pertaining to the 
art. Joseph FoNlinand was no «H!eption. He gave his .atten- 
tion particularly to musical and theatrical literature, edited 
the Court Theatre Calendars, 1704 5, so highly lauded by Gorber, 
and prepared himself by ap[)ropriate studies to carry out Forkel's 
plan of a "History of Music in Examples," which was to reach 
the great extent of 50 volumes, folio. To this end he spent 
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nearly three years, 1798-1802, in an extensive tour through 

nortTifrn Europe* makinc; rollrctions of rare, old music. TTpon his 
return to Vienna, rcsi/^'iiing this project again into the hands of 
Forkel» he became one of the earliest partners, if not one of the 
fbiiiidera, of the publlahmg home known as the **Kunst- und 
Industrie-Comptoir" (Bureau d'Arts tit dlndustiie), of which 
Schreyvogel was the recognized head. The latter had been ap- 
pointed Secretarj' of the Court Theatre in 1802, but resigned, and, 
on February 14, 1804, Sonnleithner "was appointed, and on this 
account wa^ most honorably retired from his former post as 
Court Scrivener.*' On what grcnuids he has been called an 
**actor^' (Sehampuler) U unknown. 

One of his colleagues in the various offices of the Court 
Theatres was Geor^? Friedrich Treitschke, bom in 1776, a native 
of Leipsic, who came to the Court Theatre in 1800 as an actor, 
but whose talents and fine character rais^ him in the course 
of the next two years to the positkm of poet and st^S^-manager 
of the German Court Opera, a post whidb he still j^dtor many 
years continued to hold. He was therefore now (1804) in close 
business n lations with Baron Braun and Sonnleithner; and, 
until some proof be adduced of lapse of memory — for his known 
probity forinds all 8uq|>iciQn of hitentumal or cardess niisrq>- 
lesentatiott — his statements in regard to them may be aooepted 
with perfect confidence. 

Treitschke wrote thus in the ^'Orpheus" of 1841 (p. 268): 

At the end of 1804 Baron von Braun, the new owner of the Royal 
Imperial priv. Theater-an-der-Wien, commissioned Ludwig van Beet- 
hoven, then in the full strength of youth, to write an opera for that 
playhouse. Because of his oratorio^ **Cfaii8tiis am Olbefg^** it was 
Relieved that the master might do as much for dramatic music as he 
had done for instrumental. Besides his honorarium' he was oifercd 
free lodgings in the theatre buildings. Jofl^>h Sonnleithner nuder- 
took to pro\nde the text, and chose the French book, "L' Amour con- 
jugal," although it had already been set by Gaveaux and to Italian 
words as "Leonora" by FsKr. but had been translated from both drama- 
tizations into German. Beethoven had no fear of his predecessor; and 
w«it to work with eager delight, so that the opera was nearly finished by 
the middle of 1805.* 

'Thk honorarium ma « ahare in the receipts. 

•In tlw Mcond (G««An) «ilitiim oC Tbft/er's "LifV etc. Dr. Baeonn MMSdt 
tlu« atatenent ta tbe text aa ffolloiin: Hieae itatcnrata of tWtachke'i prov* to b« 

inarruratf, in.-vsmuch as 5t has definitively hern determined that Beethoven bcflan 
work 1)11 "I.<-onorc" before Paiir's opt ra had bet;n produced in Dresden, i.e., October 
^, IHOi. This is proved by the discovery of Mkr-trlifs for the early numbers of 
the opera among sketches for the "Eroica" aynipb my, and is confirmed by Ries. 
The latter lays: "Wheo he composed 'Leonore' he had free lodgings for a jtnr in 
tht WiedoMT Theatre; but ae theee oj;ieoed on the courtyard they were not agree- 
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Sudi is Trdtschke's simple and compendious statement of the 
facts; a statement which has been affirmed to contain "manifold 
errors," yet, in truth, not a single point in it can be controverted. 

In Paris, at the close of the 18th century, Shakespeare's "being 
taken by the uuolent foe and ledemptMn thence" was by far 
the most popular subject for the stage. Doubtless so many 
facts stranger than fictum m recent narratives of escape from 
dungeon and ^Ilotine, rendered doubly fascinatinfj by beau- 
tiful exhibitions of disintrrested affection, exalted generosity 
and heroic self-sacrifice, were nut without their effect upon pubn* 
He taste. Certain it is that no oth«r dan of subjects is so ntuner- 
ously represented in the French drama of that predse period as 
this. "Les deux Joumees" by J. N. Bouilly st.mds confessedly 
at its head. In Beethoven's opinion in 1823, this and "La Wstale'* 
were the two best texts then ever written. Two years before 
the "Deux Joamfies"— that ia» on February 19th, 1798— the same 
poet had produced another of that dass of texts, which, if less 
abounding in pleasing and exciting scenes, still contained one 
supreme moment that cannot readily find its like. This was 
"L^onore, ou I'Amour eonjuffal"; the sevcnteeulli and last in 
Fetii' list of Pierre Gaveaux's tiiirty-five operas and operettas. 

Gaveauz was a singer at the Thtttre Feydeau in Paris — 
a man of no great musical science, but gifted with a natural 
talent for melody and for pleasing though not always correct 
instrumentation, which secured the suffrages of the Feydeau 
audience for nearly all the long list of his productions. These 
were mostly short pieces in one act, in idiich he wrote the prin- 
dpal tenor part for himself. His "Le petit Bfatdot" (1794), as 
**Der Ideine Matrose," became immediately popular throughout 
Germany; Rellstab at Berlin publi.sli*'d a pianoforte arrange- 
ment of it in 1798; and it so endured the liuctuations in public 

able to hiin. He thecefore hiied. at tint mum timtf ouMten in the RoUiei Hem on 
the Alterfawenie.** **Now,** Nottebohn oontinuee, "BeethoTen lived ja the Tbeeter^ 

an-der-Wien in May, 1803, and later in ihe Rothes TTans in the .Hprine of 1804." Ton- 
•equenlly he must have worked oa the opera hrfore tlie .spriiitj of ISf).!. Nottebohm 
asaumea that between the abandonment of work on Schikanedor'i text and the begin- 
inf? of work on "Leonore" there could not be mure than a quarter of a year. It is 
very probable that Beethoven dropped work on Schikaneder'i text when the latter's 
activity as director came to an end on February 11, 1804: but it does not follow that 
he nay not already have approached the setting of Bouilly's text, as translated into 
Gemwa by Sonnleithner. who now undertook the work of ailmiustratioii. At eny 
imte it ie en error to assert that the commission to compose the book wu not offered 
to him until the fall of 18M. Indeed, the qoeitioa ie whether or not Beediev«n*e 
occupancy of lodgings in the theelre was interrupted at ell. It oaght abo to be borne 
in mind that in view of his relations with Baron von Braua and Sonnleithner. Beet- 
hoven may have known before the conclusion of the contract that Schikaneder's direc- 
tion was to be tenoinated — reasons enough f ir l>elieving that there is nothing improb- 
able in the theory that the composer began work on "Leonore" before the end of 1803. 
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taste as still to be perfotmed at fVwikfoit-on-tlie-BCam in 1846. 
This was followed by his "L'Amour filial,** and others, so that, 
ia diort, whatever faults the critics found in his imisi^ he was 

one of those French composers, to whose productions the man- 
agers of German opera houses ever had an eye. As the 
"L^onore" was published in score soon after its production, the 
names of its authors. BouiUy and Gaveaux, as wdl as its success 
at the Th^&tre Feydeau, ensuted its becoming known in Geiv 
many, and, but for the use of its subject by Paer, it might perhaps 
have been simply translated and performed with the original music. 
Rewritten in Italian, it was one of the first texts put into Paer's 
hands after his removal to Dzesden, and was produced on the 
8d of October, as the opening piece of the winter season 18(M-n5. 

The first performance was anotht r triumph for Pagr, who, 
sati^fird with it, departed for Vienna nt xt day on his way to Italy. 
It requires no preat sagacity to perceive, on llir one hand, that 
the Directors of the Imperial Italian Opera -on whose stage at 
the least eleven of Pair's works had been given, several of them 
originally written for it — would not fail to secure n copy of the 
new composition; and, on the other, that the composer would 
seek the fame and profit of its reproduction there.' Jahn in 
his preface to Beethoven's "Leonore" has discussed tlie great 
inferiority of the Dresden Italian text to the original; its defects 
would be equally apparent to Sonnleithner; and this consider> 
ation, with perhaps later news from Dresden, would convince 
him that the jk rformance of Paer's Composition at Vienna would 
be at best a doubtful ventnrr = 

At this point, when tiie first of the solo sonatas written 
for the enlarged pianoforte (Op. 53) is ready for the press; 
when the Pianoforte Concerto in C minor has just been pub- 
lished; the "Snfonia Eroica,** with its daring novelties of ideas and 
construction U awaiting public perfomi«nce, and the composer 
has entered the lists to compete with C iitTubini in another form 
of the art — here seems to be the fitting place for a few notes 
upon the degree of popularity, and the extent of circulation, to 
which his previous compositions had already attained. 

'Dr. iliemann lii-re inscrta: "If llua waa not, Llic mac tfie explanatioa lies in the 
f*ct tb«t the attention of Sonnleithncr, who had to provide tcxLi for both Beethoven 
and Cberubini, had previously been directed to the 'Lfooore' of BouiUy and Gaveaiu. 
and Beethoven bad already begun work on it." 

*Ii was not witU FcbroMjr S, 1809. that PaKr'i <nMf» «m pe rfw med ia Viaaaa. 
long after Bcctlioivva IimI wftUnwa hia opera and when Bnroa mm Brau wa« bo 
longer Intendant. The itory to whidi Ferdinand Hiller gave currency about the 
production of FaCr'a op«m and tha attoadnnon of B««tbov«i ttpoa it in company with 
the co m powr aiaii be rajaetad for chtaaokgieal laMoot. (Biaiaenn,) 
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We have not written very lucidty. If It be not gufBdently 
dear that, at Vienna, the works of no other of the younger gen- 
eration of composers had so ready and extensive a sale as Beet- 
hoven's, notwithstanding their most attractive qualities to many, 
were repeUenl tu others). Tiiat wait a question of taste. But in 
tiieae hat wedn of 1804, aproof of their general popularity was in 
pceparatiott by Schreyvogcl and Rt»si, which, sofarai the present 
writer has examined the German periodical press from 1700 to 
1830, is without a parallel. It was a complete classified catalogue 
of the "Works of Herm Ludwig van Beethoven," published as 
an advertisement, January 30, 1805, in the "Wiener Zeitung,'* 
announdnff them as **to be had at the Kunst- und Indnstrie- 
Comptoir at Vienna in the Kohlraarkt, No. 269." 

At the end of 1796 — a few sets of Variations excepted — - 
only the ftrst tluree of Beethov* n's opera had appeared. Four 
years afterwards the first pubUshmg houses of Leipsic contend 
with those ol Vienna for bis nuuiuscripts, notwithstanding the 
worse than contemptuous treatment of his works by the newly 
founded musical journal. 

In January, 1801, at Breslau "the pianoforte players pladly 
venture upon Beethoven and spare neither time nor pains to 
conquer his difhculties.'' In June, Beethoven has "more com- 
missions, abnost, than it w»s possible to fill'* from the publishen 
— he "demands and they pay." In 180§, Niigeli of Zurich, passing 
all the oMer composers by, applies to him for sonatas with which 
to introduce to the public his costly enterprise of the "Reper- 
toire des Clavecinistes." In 1803, although Simrock, of Bonn, 
had a brandi house at Paris, and printed editions of his towns- 
man's more important works for circulation in B^ance, Zulehner 
of Mayenee finds the demand for them sufficient to warrant 
the announcement of a complete and uniform edition of the 
, "Works for Pianoforte and String Instruments." In May of 
the same year the "Correspondence des Amateurs-Musiciens" 
informs us that at Paris a part of the piamrforte virtuosos play 
<mly Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven, and spite of the difiSculties 
offered by their works there are "quetquefois des Amateurs 
qui croient lea jouer"; and, soon after this, an api)lication comes 
to Beethoven from distant Scotland for half a dozen sonatas, 
on Seotch themes.' 

*Id September, 1804, Muno Gementi, who was not only • 6De musician but also 
a chver business man. made an arrangement with Br^tkopf and HKrtel. br which 
ht atamd dl the connontioiw «hkh Becthoveii might bring that firm, for EDgUad 
«t M»teir tbe boaoiMiim pM to the eeniMMer. (See aa eitide Max Unaer 
in me IfoBtUr BeoamL" Nftv.-Dae.. 19QS.) 
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The first two Concertos for Pianoforte and Orchestra, pub- 
lished in 1801, are reported to have been played in pTihlic within t wo 
years at Berlin and Frankfort -on-the-Main; the third, advertised 
in November, 1804, was produced the next month at Berlin. The 
first Symphony had hardly left Hoffmeister's press, when it was 
added to the repertory of the Gcwandhaus Concert, at Leipsic, 
and during the three following years was nqpeatedly performed 
at Berlin, Breslau, Frankfort-on-thc-Main, Dresden, Brunswick 
and Munich; the second, advertised in March, 1804, was the opening 
£>ymphony of Schick and Bohrer's (Berlin) concerts in the Autumn. 
Tlie ^Prometheufl'* overture was played in the same eonoerts, 
I>eoember S, 1803 — ten days earlier than the oldest discovered 
advertisement of its piihlication. Th-^ instant popularity of 
the Septet in all its forms is well known. 

A public performance of the Horn Sonata, March 20, 1803, 
at the eonoot of Duknit the blmd flute player, is worth mAing, 
because the pianist was *y<n>ng Bar** — Meyobeer. 

In our day and generation, to offer so meagre a Jbt of public 
productions as a proof of popularity in the case of a new author 
of orchestral works, would be ridiculous. In the multiplica- 
tion of musical journals and the greatly extended interest taken 
in musical news wherever an ordiestra exists equal to the per< 
formance of a symphony, there is also someone to report its 
doings. This is as it should be. Then, except in the larger 
capitals, this was rarely so. Hence the few notes above, com- 
piled from the correspondence of the single musical journal 
of the time, are more than suggestive — ^they are proof — of many 
an unrecorded production of the works th^ name. But more 
noteworUiy thim the statistics given by the various oome- 
spondents, is this: that, wfiatt-ver praises they bestow upon 
the concertos and svmphonirs of others, tiiey rank Beethoven 
alone with Haydn and Mozart; and this they do, even before 
the publication of the third Concerto and the Second Symphony. 

Beethoven, then, though almost unknown personally beyood 
the limits of a few Austrian cities — unaidwi by apostles to preach 
h'lH gospel, owing nothing to journalist or pamphleteer, dis- 
daining, in fact, all the arts by which dazzling but mediocre 
talent pushes itself into notoriety — had, in the short space of 
ei^t years, by nmple force of his genius as manifested in his 
published works, placed himself at the head of all writers for 
the pianoforte, and in public estimation risen to the level of 
the two greatest of orchestral composers. The unknown student 
that ento^d Vienna in nOi, is now in 1804 a recognized member 
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of the great triumvirate, to whose names in 1870, in spite of 

all the polemics of preachers of a new gospel, the world still per- 
sists in giving the place of highest honor in the roll of instrumental 
composers. Then, as now — now, as then — they are Haydn, 
Mosart and Beethoven. 

The lists of the ascertained oompositioiw and publications 
for the year 1804 are surprisingly short; but as no really sufficient 
reason for the farf can be friven, none shall be attempted.' The 
fornirr are only the two Sonatas, Op. 53 and Op. 54, and the 
"Andante lavori''; but the final revision of the "Sinfonia 
Eroica'* probably was made at the beginning of the year. 

The publioitions were these: 
1— Second Symphony, D major, Op. 36, dedicated to Prince 
Carl Lichnowsky, advertised by the Kunst- und Industrie- 
Comptoir, Vienna, March 10. 

The arrangement of this Symphony for pianoforte, 
yiolm and viokmcdlo, whidi was publi^ed by the same 
firm in 1806, is indirectly claimed by Ries as his work, not- 
withstanding the title bears the words "par Tauteur mSme." 
Czemy confirms Ries in these terms: "The arrangement 
of the second Symphony as a Pianoforte Trio was made by 
Baes; Beethoven gave it to me for coneetion of certain things 
with which he was dissatisfied." 

Song with pianoforte accompaniment: "Der Waditdsdilag/' 

advertised with the preceding. 

5 — ^VII Variations on "God save the King/' for Pf., advertised 
with the preceding. 

4— m Marches for Ff., four hands, Op. 45, dedicated to Princess 

Esterhazy, advertised with the preceding. 

6 — V Variations for Pf., on "Bule Britannia,'* advertised by the 

same, June y llth. 

6 — Sonata in £-iiat major. Op. 31, No. 3, published by Niigdi 
hi his ''lUpertoire des Qsvechiistes," Cat 11. 

'Nottclwhm'ft rcwarcluM (ef. "Zweite Brethov«»n!an«." p. 410 et #<^.) show that 
Beethoven sketched all the movement-H of the Triple CoDcerto, Op. 56, m 1804; that 
the beginning of the work on the "Waldstein" Suualtt, Op. 53, dates back to 1803, 
or at the latest the e«riy part of 1804; sketches for Op. 54 are missiag, but the three 
numbers of Op. 07 are so fully repreacoted among the opera sketche-i that Schindler's 
statement that the so-called Appaasionata" Sonata was composed at Count Brunt* 
wick's in 1806 b to be undcntood m refemaf ooljr to iU dsfioitive working out nnd 
the making of • fair copy; tbe date of tlie_ perfomunee of "Leonore" C^Pidelio"). 
taken in connection with a revinion of the air in E major, show that the "L-'m ire" 
sketchbook, between which and the book of 1803 there seems to have been aaulher, 
ol whidi BO tcMo Im bwa loud, nojr have exteiukd to the hfljiniiips of ISSS. 
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The Year 1805— Pirat Public Performance of the *Heroic 

Symphony" — The Opera *'Leonore." or "Fidelio** — A 
Study of the Sketchbook — ^The Singers aad the Pro- 
duction. 

THE life of an author or composer, when absorbed in the 
study uf a great work, falls into a routine of daily labor that 
presents few salient points to the biographer. Thus it was 
with Beethoven duiing the first two-thiids of the year 1805. 
What has been preserved of his correspondence is very little in 
quantity and of slight value. Ries was away with Lichnowsky 
in Silesia during all the warm season, and, very soon after his 
letum, was fomsed to depart again from Vienna for Bonn; 
henee the '^otisen*' fail ns in perh^M the most mteiesting 
perio (I of young man's four years of pupilage under Beethoven 
— that of the composition of "Leonore,** or "Fidelio.'* The 
history of tlie year is, in tlir main, the history of that work; ami 
unfortunately a very unsatiaiactory one. Not to break the 
thread of the story hereafter, the few events of the first half 
of the year unconnected with it, shall first be disposed of. 

Schuppanzigh liad discovered and taught a boy of great 
genius for the violin, Joseph Mayseder by name (born October 
16, 1789), who was already, in his sixteenth year, the subject of 
eulogistic notices in the public press. With this youth as second, 
Schieibar, '*in the service of Prince Lobkowit^*' for the viola, 
and the elder Kraft, violoncellist, Schuppanzigh during the 
winter 1804-5 gave quartets "in a private house in the Hciligen- 
kreuzerhof, the listeners paying five florins in advance for four 
performances." Up to the end of April the quartets given were 
by Mozart, Ilaydn, Beethoven, Ebol, Romberg, with **occa- 
sionally larger pieces. Of |he ktter great pleasure was given 
by the beautiful Beethoven S^aEet in E-flat, a composition which 
shines resplendent by reason or its lively melodies, unconstrained 
harmonies, and a wealth of new and surprising ideas." So it 

1411 
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u leported in the *'Allg. Mus. Zeit.," VII, 535, of the Sestet 
for wind instruments, which afteru'ards received the opus nnmhor 
71, but was composed *'in 1796 at the latest,'* says NotteboluD« 
and, not improbably in its original form, in Bonn. 

It was to the discredit of l^enna, where instrumental per^ 
formeffs of rare ability ao abounded, that for several yearn leg- 
ular public orchestral concerts, save those at the Augarten hi 
summer, had been abandoned. Sensible of this, the bankers 
Wtlrth and Fellner during the winter of 1803-4 "had gathered 
together on all Sunday mornings a select company (nearly all 
dilettanti) for eonoerta testricted for the greater part to pieces for 
full orchestra, such as iqnnphonies (among them Beethoven's First 
and Second), overtures, concertos, which they played in really 
admirable style." There were also "soTnt- overtures by a certain 
Count Gallenbog** who "imitated, or rather copied, Mozart and 
Cherub^ so slavishly, fallowing them even hi die details of ke^ 
and modulatioaia so faithfully, that it was easy to tell the titles of 
the overtures over whose lasts his had been made with the greatest 
certainty." Thus the correspondent of the **AIlg. Mus. Zeit." 
(VI, 467). In these concerts Clement of the Theater-an-der- 
Wien was director. 

They were renewed the present winter, and new perform- 
ances of Beethoven's first two Symphonies, and the Concerto 
in C minor (Op. 37) — ^pianoforte part by Ries' — prepare the 
way for the production of "an entirely new symphony" — ^"a 
long composition extremely difficult of performance, in reality, 
a tremendously e.xpanded, daring and wild fantasia"; wanting 
''nothing m the way of startling and beautiful passages, in whiefa 
the energetic and talented oomposer must be recognized; but 
often it loses itself in lawlessness"; the writer "belongs to Herr 
van Beethoven's sincerest admirers, but in this composition 
he must cuafes:i that he hada too much that is glaring aud bizarre, 
whidi makes a survey too difltoilt; and the principle of unity is 
almost wholly lost sight of." It was the "Sinfonia Eroica"— 
its first semi-public production. Its first really public perform- 
ance was in the Theater-an-der-Wien, on Sunday evening, April 
7th, where it bt^an the second part of a concert given for his 
own benefit by Clement. The programme announces it thus: 
"A new grand symphony m I>-duirp by Herm Ludwig van Beet* 
hoven, dedicated to his Serene Highness Prince Lobkowits. 
The eompoeer has kindly consented to oonduct the work." 

•Again planted bv Urn at Ibe opaaing ol SdnvpMiigh'a AMfwlM eoaoerta 
btke Spring. 
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Czemy remembered, and told Jaha, that ou this occa^sion 
**8omebody in the gallery cried out: *I'll give another kreutzer 
it the thing win but stop!' " Hiii is the key-note to the strain 
in which the Synii»h<Miy was criticised in communications to 

the press, that are now among the curiosities of mvisica! liter- 
ature. The correspondent of the *TreymUtluge" divided the 
audience into three parties. 

Some, says he, Beethoven's particular friends, assert that it is 
just this symphony which is his masterpieoe, that this is the true g^e 
for high-class music, and that if it does not please now, it is because 
the public ia not cultured enough, artistically, to grasp all these lofty 
beauties; after a few thousand^ years have passed it will not fail of 
its effect. Another faction denies that the work has any artistic value 
and professes to see in it an untamed striving for sinpilarity which 
had failed, however, to achieve in any of its parts beauty or true anb- 
limity and power. ^ By means of strange modulatioiis and violent tran- 
sitions, by comKining the most hetero^jeneous elements, as for instance 
when a pastoral in the largest style is ripped up by the basses, by thr^ 
lionis, etc, a certain undesiiabie originality may be achieved with- 
out much trouble; but genius proclaims itsdf not in the ununual and 
the fantastic, bul'in the b^utiful and the sublime. ^Beethoven him- 
sdf proved the o^ieekiMSB ef tiiis tadom in liis eaiiicr works. The 
third party, a very small one, stands midway between the cjthrn? — 
it admits that the qrmphony contains many beauties, but concedes 
that the oonneetioB is enen msnqited entirely, and that Ihe inofdinate 
length of this longest, and perhaps most difficult of all symphonies, 
wearies even the cognoscenti, and is unendurable to the mere music- 
lover; ft wishes timt H. B. wodd employ fab admowfedgedly great 
talents in giving us works like his sympaonies in C and D, his ingra- 
tiating Septet in E-flat, the intellectual Quintet in D (C major?) and 
others of his earty compositions which have placed B. forever in the 
ranks of the lorenMMt Instrumental composers. It fears, however, 
that if Beethoven continues on hh present path both he and the public 
will be the sutferers. . . . The ^>ublic and Herr van Beethoven, who 
conducted, were not satisfied with eadi other on this evening; the 
public thought the; symphony too heavy, too long, and Beethoven 
nimself too discourteous, because he did not nod ma head in recog- 
nition of the appiause wfaidi esme from a portiim of the ao d ience. 

This clear, compendious and valuable statement of the 
conflicting opinions of the first auditors of the '*B^ca" lenders 
farther citations supeiflnons; but m story — diaraeteristic enou^ 

to be true — may be added: that Beethoven, in reply to the com- 
plaints of too great length, said, in substance: *'If / write a sym- 
phony an hour long it will be foimfi short enough!'* He refused 
positively to make any change in tlie work, but deferred to public 
opinion so far, as, upon its publication, to affix to the title of 
the Symphony a note to the effect, that on account of its great 
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length it diould be played near the begmning of a concert, befoce 

the audience was become weary. 

Beethoven, though choleric and violent in his anger, was 
placable. The theft of the Quintet in C dedicated to Count 
Fries, as related by Hies, and Beethoven's warning against the 
pirated edition, wiU be remembered. Nottebohm has sufficiently 
established the fact that the engraved plates were not destroyed, 
as supposed by Ries, but afterwards again used with the composer's 
consent and even his corrections. A short letter to the offend- 
ing publisher (June 1) shows tliat his wrath was already appeased, 
and seems to indicate a purpose to grant him the copyright of 
a new quintet — a purpose which, under the pressure of his opera, 
and the subsequent invasion of the French, remained unexecuted. 

Ignatz Pleyel, born in 1757, the twenty-fourth child of a 
schoolmaster at Ruppersthal, a \nllage a few miles from Vienna, 
a favorite pupil of Haydn and Just now the most widely known 
and popular living instrumental composer except hb master, 
came from Fbris this season to revisit* after many jears' absence, 
the scenes of his youth. He brought with htm his last new quar- 
tets, "which," writes Cz&By, 

were performed before a large and aristocratic society at the house of 
Prince Ixjbkowitz. At the close, Beethoven, who was also present, 
was re<]^uested to play somethiog. As usual he let himself be begged 
for an mfinitely IcMig time and at last almost dragged by two ladies 
to tlie pianoforte. In an ill hnnior he grabs a second violin part of 
the Pleyel quartet from a mu^ic desk, throws it on the rack of the piano> 
forte and begins to improvise. He had never been heard to improvise 
more brilliantly, witli m >rr originality and splendor than on this even- 
ing! but tkrouffh the entire improvisation there ran through the middle 
voices like a thread or eantua fimm the notes, in themselves utterly 
insignificant, which he found on the accidentally opened page of the 
quartet, upon which he built up the most daring melodies and har- 
monies in the mast brilliant concerto style. Old Pleyel could show 
his amaswnent CMity by kissing his hands. After such improvisations 
Beethoven was wont to break out into a no^ng pesl of amused laughter. 

Beethoven's abandonmmt (if there really was one) of the 
rooms in the theatre in the spring of 1801, and bis subsequent 
relinquishment of the apartments in "das Rothe Haus" to share 
those of Breuning, compelled liis !)rothcr Kaspar to seek a lodg- 
ing of his own, which he found for the present on the Hohen 
BdSurkt. But tiie new contract, with Baron Braun, gave the 
composer again a right to the ajmrtments in the theatre build- 
ing, which he improved, at the same time retaining the dwelling 
in the Pasqualati house. The city directory for 1805 gives his 
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addreas at the tlMAtie» and there he received visitors; at the 
Pasqualati house he was aoeustomed to sedude hinudf for woik, 
fMhidding his servant to admit any perscMl whatever. In tile 

summer he retired to Hetzendorf, nnd wrought out his opera, 
sitting in the same crotched oak in tin- S< Iionbrunn Garden where, 
four years before, he had composed the "Christus am Olberg." 
Thus agaih he had three lodgings at the same time, as in 3ie 
preoedtng summer; with this difference^ that now one was no 
espcnsr to him. The thousand times repeated story of BieSt 
that in 1804 he hnd frrur dwellings at once, is a niistake. 

Before his migration to Hetzendorf^ — say about the aiiddle 
of June— Beethoven had completely sketch^ the music of his 
opera. This is made suffidentiy certain by one of those whim- 
sical remarks that he was in the habit of making on the blank 
spaces of whate\'er manuscript he happened to have before him. 
Li this case he writes; "June 2d Finale always simpler. All 
pianoforte music also. God knows why my pianoforte music 
always makes the worst impression, especially when it is badly 
played." This is in the midst of sketches to the final dhorus 
of the opera, and is written upon the upper outer comer of page 
291 of the "Ivconore" sketchbook which became the property 
of Mr. Paul Mendelssohn, of Berlin. The principal value of 
this manuscript lies of course in the insight which it gives the 
musiciaa into the master's methods of composition;* but for 
the biographer the volume is by no means without its value. 
Its strikmi:^ confirmation of the previously formed opinion, that 
two current notions in relation to the composition of the opera 
are erroneous, well repays the toil of studying it through. First: 
A mismterpieted sentence in Jahn's article on **Leonore» oder 
Fidelio^" has originated and given currency to the idea that 
Beethoven's "daring enthusiasm for the welfare of men and 
their rights'* led him to b^in his sketches for the opera with 
the "second finale, with its hymn-like character." But the 
sketchbook, if it proves anything, proves this: that Beethoven 
began at the beghmiag and took up all the prindpol numbers 
in order, as they stood in Sonnleithner's text; that the final 
choruses were the last to be sketched; and that this sketch- 
book happens to begin in the midst of the chorus of prisoners 
(originally the second finale) because the previous studies are 
wanting. 

>S«e Nottebohm's aitidy ti ^ dcetchea for "Rdalio" in "Zmite Beethoveniua," 
p. 409 €t tea.; alM what Jua has to My. luid the ftralli of Bridi Prieger's tebon 
is eowMCliiHi wHb tlM fcpniik «f the ofligiMl ftm «r the opm. 
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This volume contains the first sketches of Noa. II, 18, lAa» 
17a and 18a (appendix) of Jahn*s edition; Nos. 1 and 5 occur, 
but not in the original studies; Nos. 9, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 are 
either entirely wanting or only come up in mere fragmentary 
afterthoughts, as No. 9, on page 51, where Beethoven has written 
«l the top of the page: **ui the duet between P. ODd R." and just 
below: "daan addeich Ich," with a hint (4 bars of music unisono) 
for the acwmpaniment. Afterthoughts for the duet "Um in 
die Ehe" — Fidelia and Marcellhw — oa:ur also on pages 23, 344, 
and possibly one or two others, but not more. The studies for 
ratftb'f icdtetive '*Ach brich nocb nieht" and aria **Komm 
Hofhiung" (No. 11), which are found near the end of the volume^ 
seem to form a marked exception to the rule; but if these ase 
really the first sketches, their appearance after the final seenes 
is explained by two remarks in Beethoven *s hand on pa^^e .'3i4: 
*'Duetto with Muller (Marcelline) and Fiddio aside," and "iVria 
for Fiddio, another text whidi agrees with her.** These notes 
dearly indicate a change of plan in connection with the duet, 
and that the hcatitiful air, "Komm HtiSaimg,** did not Stand 
in Sonnlei'lhner's original text. 

Tiie other current error Uuuroughly eiq[>loded by the sketch- 
book is this, namely, that the noblest passages in the opera are a 
sort of ^ontaneous outpouring m music of feeiuigs and sentiments 
awakened, or rendered Intense and vivid, by the unfortunate 
love-affairs of the composer. Now, there is nothing from the 
first page to the last of this manuscript that conveys the impres- 
sion o£ any such spoataaeity. Every number, as it now stands 
eomi^te in the soor^ wm the tardy result of persevering labor 
—of the most painstaking study. 

Where Jahn says: "I have not bad an opportunity to study 
many of Beethoven's sketchbooks, but I have found no instance 
in which one was not compdled to recognize that the material 
chosen was not the best, or to deplore that the material wUch 
he rejected had not been used," he might have added, with truth, 
that some of the first ideas noted to passages, now among 
the gems of the opera, are commonplace and trivial to such a 
degree, that one can har<lly attribtite them to Beethoven. Yet, 
there they are in bis own baud. Juhn's compendious general 
description of the contents of this manuscrq^t cannot be 
improved, except in a sin^ passage, in whidi, probably trusting 
his memory a little too much, he conveys the mistaken (as 
we think) impressioQ, that the aria of MareeUinB is here first 
sketched. 
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The sketches [says he] are, naturally enough, of very different 
kinds; in part they are widely varying efforts to give musical expression 
to the same text, and many numbers, like the aim of MarceUine and 
Pizarro, the grave duet, a few strikint^ passages, appear for the first 
time with motivi wholly different from tiio^H: now to be found in the 
opera. ... At otlier timw, whole pieces ate written down in a bfeftth 
essentially as they have remained. 

Thi^ is rather too strongly expiessed» unless Jahn had in mind 
the arias of Rocco and Marcelline. 

By the side of such passages^ are examples of indefatigable detail 
work, which cannot find a condusion, of turning not only smi^ motivi 
and meloHie'^ hut the tiniest elementn of them this way and that, 
and out ol all eonceivablc vuriutions to draw out the form that is 
bcsL One is amazed at this everlasting e^Mirimentation and cannot 
concave how it will be possible to create an organic whole out of 
such musical scraps. But if one compares the completed art-work 
with the chaos of sketdMS one is OTsnriielmed with wonder at the cre- 
ative mind which siirvcy(»d its task so clearly, gra«?p<^d the foundation 
and the outlines of the execution so hrmly and surely that with all the 
afcetdies and attempts in details the whole grows natmniSfy from its 
roots and develops. And though the sketches frequently cry^ad- the 
impression of uncertainty and groping admiration comes again for 
the marvdbusly keen sw-critidam, whidi, after emything 1ms been 
terted with sovereign certainty, retains the best.' 

In the notices of the "Leonore" sketchbook, made for use 
in this work, are cfipied eighteen different beginnings to Flore. Han*. <f 
Bar, **In des Lebcns Friihlingstagen," and ten to the chorus, 
'*Wer ein h<4des Vftah"; ethos being omitted, because illegible 
or little move than icpetitioiut. The itudies for that wondioua 
outburst of joy, *'0 namffifnae Fueude," are numoous; but tht 
first bars of the duet are the same in all of them, having been 
taken by Beethoven from an **old opera." 

It certainly seems a little like cold-blooded cruelty thus 
mthlesdy to danolirii the structure of romanoe wUdi has been 
rising for thirty years on the sandy foundation laid by Schindler 
in his story of the Countess Guicciardi, and of which, through 
some fancied connection, the opera "Leonore" has become an 
imposing part. But facts are stubborn things, and here they 
are irreconcilable with the romance. 

Inborn geama for muBical oompoaition, untirinig industry, 
and the ambition to rival Cherubini in his own field, sufficient 
explain the extraordinary merits of this work of Beethoven; 
want of practice and experience in operatic waiting, its defects. 

Beethoven's seclusion at Hetzendorf from June to September 
(probably) and his labor of reducing the chao« of the aketdn 

Vab% "fiwMiiMha Sebtfteo." p. m. 
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book into the order and beauty of the score of "Leonore"— on 
which, as he told Schindler, he wrought in the bright summer 
days, sitting in the shades of Sdbtiilbniiui — are unbroken for us 
except by his firat meeting with Chenibiiii. Some time in July 
— for that master arrived in Vienna after the 5th of that month, 
and Vogler wns in Salzburg before the 28th^ — "Cherubini, Beet- 
hoven and \'ogl('r were gathered together .at Sonnleithner's; ev ery- 
body played, Vogler first, and without ceasing, so that the com- 
pany meanwhOe sat down to table. Beethoven was fuU of atten- 
tion and respect toward Cherubini.** Such is Jahn*s note of 
a communication to him by Grillparzer; and Czemy told him: 
"B. did not give Cherubini a friendly recc|>tion in IB06, as the 
latter complained to Czerny later.** 

At the end of the summer season Beethoven returned to 
town with bis opera ready to be put in rehearsal. Here Ries 
found him. "He was really fond of m^" says he, "and gave 
me a comical proof of the fact in one of his fits of absent- 
mindedness"; and Ries goes on to relate in the "Notizen": 

When I came back from Silesia, where, on Beethoven's recommen- 
dation, I had spent a considerable time as pianoforte player for Prince 
lichnowsky on his estate, I went into his room; he was about to shave 
and had lathered himself up to the eyes (for his fearful beard extended 
so far). He jumped up, embraced me cordially and, behold! he had 
transiefved the soap from his left cheek to ray right so completely that 



With all his kindness to Ries, Beethoven had neither for- 
gotten nor fori^iven the affair of the "Andante favori": 

One day when a small company including Beethoven and me 
breakfasted with Frinoe (lichnowsky) after the ooooert !n the Augarten 

(8 o'clock in the forenoon), it was proposed that we drive to Beethoven's 
house and hear his opera "Leonore," which had not yet been performed. 
Arrived there Beethoven demanded Uiat I go away, and inasmuch 
as the most uq^t appeals of all present were fruitless, I did so with 

tear*? in my eyes. The entire company noticed it and Prince Lichnowsky, 
following rac, asked me to wait in an anteroom, because, having been 
the cause of the trouble, he wanted to have it settled. But the feeling 
of hurt to my honor would not arJmit of this. I heard afterward that 
Prince Lichnowsky had sharply rebuked li(iethoven for his conduct, 
rinee only love for his work^ had been to blame for the inddent and 
con<pqnrntIy for his anger. But the only result of these representa- 
tions was that Beethoven refused to play any more for the company. 

It so happened, that Ries thus lost his only opportunity 
ever to hear the "l^onore-Fidelio" music in its original form; 
but this Beethoven could not anticipate, as he could have no 
suspicion that they were so soon to be parted. Bonn, being now 




Didn't we laugh! 
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under French rule, Ries was liable to conscription, and notice 
came that he was among tho first drawn. "He was therefore," 
says the 'Harmonicon,' "obliged to return home immediately, 
for his dis(^>edienoe would have exposed his father and family 
to the risk of ruin." Before Riee* departure firom Vienns, Beet- 
hoveil» himsdf unable to afford him pecuniary assistance, again 
provc<| hh kindly fcelin^^s towards his pupil by <::ivinj^ him a letter 
commending him to the benevolence of Princess Liechtenstein. 

"To Beethoven 's rage, ' ' says Ries, "the letter was not delivered, 
but I kept the onginal, written on an unevenly cut quarto sheet, as a 
proof ol Beethoven's friendship and love for me." Three years will 
elapse bef<Mne we meet Ries again in Vienna — the greater part of 
which period he passed at Paris in such discouraging circumstances, 
that bethought seriously of ai>aadoulng his profession. 

At the Theater-an-der-Wien none of the new operas pro- 
duced this season had kmg kept the stage; aithoui^ two of them 
— >Schikaneder's "Swetard*s Zaubergilrt l" music by Fischer, 
find his "Vesta's Feucr," music by J. Weigl — were brought out 
"with very extraordinary splendor of decorations and costumes.'* 
It was now Autumn and the receipts did not cover the expenses 
of the theatre. '*From the distance^" says TVeitschke, 

the storm of war rolled towards ^Henna and robbed the spectators 
of the calm essential to thf enjoyment of an art-work. But just for 
this reason ail uossible efforbi were made to enliven the sparsely attended 
spaces of the house. **Fiddio" was relied upon to do its best, and so, 
under far from happy ati^ji'cps, the opera was produced on N'oveml or 
to (1805). It was possible efficiently to cast only the female p&rin 
with MUes. Milder and MttUer; the men left all the moie to be desired. 

Anna Mflder (bom December IS, VI95), now just comple- 
ting her twentieth year, was that pupil of Neukomm to whom 

Haydn hnd said half a dozen years before: "My dear child! 
You have a voice like a house!" Schikaneder gave her her 
first engagement and she began her theatrical career April 9, 
1803, in the part of Juno ia SOssmayr's "Spiegel von Arkadien," 
with a new grand aria composed for her by him. Beethoven 
had now written the part of Fiddio for her. In later years it 
was one of her grand performances; though, judging from the 
contemporary criticisms, it was now somewhat defective, simply 
from lack of stage experience. Louise MtUler, the MareeUine, 
"had already (in Aprfl, 1805) developed in a few years into a 
tasteful and honest singer, although she did not have the help 
of a voice of especial volume." She became, in the opinion of 
Castelli, "a most amiable actress and good singer, particularly 
m the comic genre.'* 
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Demmer, "trained in Cologne,** is reported in 1799, when 
singing at Frankfort-on-the-Main, as having "a firm, enduring 
voice with a high range; he played semi-comic T6\ea admirably. 
He was beet m ain in which there was little agility and more nis- 
tained declamation.*' Castelli praises him; but all contemporaiy 
accounts agree that he was not equal to the part of Flontktnf 
for which he w<i.s now selected. 

Sebastian Meier, brother-in-law to Mozart (the musical 
reloimer of this theatre), ''was insignificant as a amger, but a 
valiant actor," says Castdli, who knew him most intimatdy. 
Schindler has an anecdote of him as PizarrOy apparently derived 
from Beethoven, to the effect that he had a high opinion of his 
own powers; that he used to swear by Mozart and confidently 
undertake everything. In view of this Beethoven resolved to 
cure him of his weiikncsa» and to th» end wrote the pasmge 
hi FisaRo's air: 



Pi»»rr» 




the voice ^movea over a series of scales, played by all the strings, so 
that Ihe oager at eadi notenhidi he has to utter, hears an appogiatura 

of a minor second from the orchestra. The Pizarro of 1805 was unable 
with all his gesticulation and writhing to avoid the difficulty, the more 
riooe the nusduevous players in the orchestra bdow aialicioiuly em- 
phasized the minor second by accentuation. Don Pizarro, snorting 
withrag^ was thus at the mercy <rf the bows of the fiddlers. This aroused 
Iso^hter. The singer, whose ooooot wss thus woimded, thereupon 
^fsw into a rage and hurled at the composer among other remarks tlje 
words: "My brother-in-law would never have written such dimmed 
nonsense.*' 

Weinkopf {Don Fernando) had "a pure and expressive bass 
voices" but his part was too meagre and unimportant to affect 
the auooess or failure of the opera. 
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Cach6 (Jaquino), according to Carteni, was a good actor, 

who was also made scrvicealile in the opera because Meyer, the stage- 
manager, knew that good actiDg, in comic operas, was frequently mom 
dIeetiTe tbaii • good voioa. It waa oaoenaxy to fiddle his aoQ0>partt 
into his lioad baore he came to idMoissls. 

Rothe {Roooo) waa so inferior Ixith as actor and fltogeTp 
that his name is not to be found in any of the ordinary sourocs 

of Vienna theatrical history. 

One can well believe that very considerable difficulties 
attended the performanoe, as TVdtsehlio states. His words, in a 
passage above cited, as well as certain cx|»e8sions of Beethoven's 
a few months later, indicate that the opera was hurriedly put upon 
the stago, and the inadequacy of the singers thus increased by the 
lack of sufficient rehearsals. Seyfried says, *'I directed the study 
of the parts with all the singers according to his sugge^itions, also . 
all the orchestral rehearsals, and personally conducted the per- 
formance.'* In 1805 Seyfried waa young, talented, ambitious, 
sealous, and nothmg was wantin;? on his part to insure success. 

Speaking of tlie rehearsals rtxalls to mind one of those bursts 
of puerile wrath, which were passed over with a smile by some 
of Beethoven's firiends, but gave serious offense to others. MKhler 
lemembered that at one of the general rehearsals the thud bassoon 
was absent; at which Beethoven fretted and fumed. Lobko-^ 
witz, who was present, made light of the matter: two of the 
bassoons were present, said he, and the absence of the third 
could maiie no great difference. This so enraged the composer, 
that, as he passed the Lobfeowits Place, on his way homc^ he 
could not restrain the impulse to turn aside and shout in at the 
great door of the palace: **Ix)bkowitzian ass!" 

There were various stiimblinp blocks in the vocal score of 
"Leonore." _Schi ndle g on this point has some judicious remarks 
(in his thinfecUtion), and they are borne out by his record of 
conversations with Ch^bini and Anna AdGlder. During his 
years of frequent intercourse with Beethoven and snl^sequently, 
"Leonore" was a work upon whose or!<Tin and failure he took 
much pains to inform himself, and its liistory as finally drawn 
up by him is much more satisfactory and correct than others 
of greater pretensions. 

Outside the nairow circle of the playhouse, weightier mat- 
ters than a new opera now ocrupied and. agitated the minds of 
the Viennese. On the 'iOih October, Ulm fell. On the 30th 
Bernadotte entered Salzburg, on his way to and down the Danube. 
Vienna was defenceless. Hie nobflity, the great bankos and 
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merchants — aU whose wealth enabled and iriuMe vocations 

permitted it — precisely those classes of society in which Beet- 
hoven moved, which knew liow to .ij)preciate his music, and 
of whose suilrages his opera was as.sured, fled from the capital. 
On November 9th the Empress departed. On the 10th the 
French armies had readied and occupied the viUages a lew miles 
west of the city. On November 13th, about 11 o'clock in the 
forenoon, the vanguard of the enemy, Miirat and Lannes at the 
head, 15,000 strong, representing all branches of the service, 
entered Vienna in order battle, flags flying and music sounding. 

On the 15th, Bonaparte isaiied his ptoelamatidn from 
SchOnbrunn, which he made his headquarters. Murat quartered 
himself in the palace of Archduke Albert; General Hulin, in that 
of Prince Lobkowitz. It was just at this most unlucky of all 
possible periods that Beethoven's opera was produced; on Novem- 
ber S0» 91 and 89. 

Beethoven's friend, Stephan von Breunmg, prepared a 
pretty surprise for him by printing a short complimentary poem 
and having it distributed in the theatre at the second perform- 
ance. It is preserved in the '^Notizen'* (p. 34).^ Beethoven 

«To the o|ii;i)on5 f.f (lie reviewers some Rtt< nlion must be given; il i] n t not 
•eem ndvisable to quote them »« extenm. The "FreymUthJ^fc" dMrribea the military 
occupation of Vienna, the officers quartered in the city proper, the private soldiery 
ia the suburbs. At fini Ihe tbe»trw were empty, but ^raduaiiy the French began to 
Tteittliem and at the time ofwritisg were more numerous lo the playhouses than the Aus- 
tviena. "Fiddio," the new openi i>y Beethoven, did not please. It was ^ven • few 
tinM mdy eiMl Uie house was empty after the 6nt performAnoe. The mitsie did not — . 
meet the expectations of the cognoscenti and music-lovers. lacking the passionate ex- 
pression which is so compelling in Mozart and Cherubini. The music is beautiful 
in jilaces, hut as a whole the opera is far from being a p<'rfect or succe.ssful work. The 
*'&ilui)g fdr the EU-jiJiiitc Welt" records that the music is "ineffective and repetitious." 
and did ti i hM to tlio writrr's opinion i if i^'ethoven's talent for vocal writing formed 
on hearing his cantata ("Cbri^ttus am Oil>crg"J. In its iimue of January B. 180(i. the 
correspondent of the "Allg. Mus. Zcitung" says that ho had expected something very 
different, in view of Beethoven's undisputed talent. Beethoven had often sacrificed 
benuty to newness and singuletiky and therefoie something new and origlnst had been 
cspected. but tiiesf veie the miaUtici whic^ wete least noticeaUe. The music is 
dlstingidsl»sd ndther by Inventioa nor cnenliea. The oveftufe is not oomparable 
with that of "Prometheus.** As a rule there is nothing new in the vocal parts; they 
are fjencrally too long, the text is ceaselessly repeated and the characteriaation misses 
fire, a-M, for inilancc, in the iluct after ilji- rr- < L-nif i ui , A r inoa in the first act and 
an aria in F [E] are more succojisful, though thi? prvtty iiccompaniment with its three 
horns obbUgato and bo-sifxin is Noruewhat overloaded. The choru.ies. eiperially the 
song of the prisoners, are a failure. Dr. Henry Reeve, of Norwich, England, one of 
the earliest collaborators on the "Edinbof]^ Beview,** then a young man of 25, was 
in Vienna at the time of the FVench invasion and attended the second representation 
oC the opera on NuvciuU-r 21at. Sir George Grove sent a copy of a page from bis 
joonal to Thayef. He thnujht. the plot • «ad mistim of had actioa and xomantie 
situations, but the airs, duets and ehoruaes worthy of all pndse. The "overtures.** 

of w liirh there was one for every act. Were too artificial to be generally agreeabi" and 
an a;)pr iitjon of their beauties would require frequent heahog. Beethoven sat 
at the puinofortr- and ceodpcted the pcffomaooe— « htikh darl^ yoan^ooldat man. 
who wore spectacles. 
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desired to vetftin the original title <^ the opera, "Le(more»'* and 

the directors of the theatre have been severely censured from 
that day to this for persisting' in giving and retaining the title 
"Fidelio"; but unjustly; for, considering the relations in which 
PaSr stood to Baron Bnran, it was surely enough to have taken 
his subject, without stealing his title. 

A young man, educated at the University of Munich, had 
for some time past been private secretary to the Bavarian ChnrgS 
dejs Affaires at Salzburg. The approach of the French armies 
after the fall of Ulm made his position and prospects very un- 
certain. It was just then that an agent of Baron Braun came 
thither in seardb of a young, fresh tenor to succeed Demmer, 
whose powers were fast yielding to time. The engagement was 
oflFered him and thus it came about, that J. A. Rockel, in the 
Autumn of 1805, became first tenor in the Theater-an-der-Wien. 
After appearing in divers eharactors with much success, con- 
sidering his inexperience, he was offered the part of FloreHan 
in the contemplated revival of *'Fidelio." A conversation with 
the singer at Bath in April, 1861, is authority for these partic- 
ulars, and a letter from him dated February iQ of the same year 
adds more. Rockel wrote: 

It was in December, 1805 — the opera house An-der-Wien atnd 
both the Court theatres of Vienna having been at that time under 
the intendance of Baron Braun, the Court Banker — when Mr. Meyer, 
brother-in-law to Mozart and Rcgisseur of tlte opera An-der-Wien, 
came to fetch me to an evening meeting in the palace of Prince Charles 
Lichnowsky, the great patron of Beethoven. "Fidrlio" was already 
a month previously performed An-der-Wien — uniiappily just after 
tlic entrance of the French, when the city was shut against the suburbs. 
Hk whole theatre was taken up by the French, and only a few frirru!^ 
of Beethoven ventured to hear the opera. These friends were now 
at that aoirie, to bring Beethoven about, to consent to the changes 
they wanted to introduce in the opera in order to remove the heavi- 
ness of the first act. The necessity of these improvements was already 
acknowledged and settled among thenuelvee. Meyer had prepared 
nir f >r the coming storm, when Beethoven shoula hear of leaving 
out three whole numbers of the first act. 

At the toh^ were present Prince Lichnowdey and the Prinoess, 
his lady, Beethoven and his brother Kaspar, [Stephan} von Breuning, 
[Heinrich] von Coliin, the poet, the tragedian Lange (another brother- 
m-law to Mozart), Treitschke, Clement, leader of the orchestra, Meyer 
and myself; whether Kapellmeister von Seyfried was there I am not 
certain any more, tlioiisrn I should think «o. 

I had arrived in Vienna only a siiorL tune before, and met Beetho- 
ven there for the first time. 

As the whole opera was to be pone through, we went directly to 
work. Princess L. played on the grand piano the great score of the 
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open, and Clement, atting in a corner of the room, accompanied with 
his violin t^e whole opera by hmrt, playing all the solos of the differ- 
ent instruments. The extraordinary memory of Clement having been 
univefBally imown, nobody was astonished by it, earoept myself. Meyer 
and I made oursrlvos useful, by singing as well as we could, he (basso) 
the lower, I the higher parts of the opera. Though the friends of Beet- 
hovCT were fully prepared for the impending battle, they had nerer 
seen him in that excitement before, and without the jjriiyers and en- 
treaties of the veiy delicate and invalid princess, who was a second 
mother to Beethoven and neknowledged by himself Bsanch, his united 
friends were not likely to have succeeded in this, even to themselves, 
very doubtful enterprise. But when after their united endeavors 
from seven till after one o'clock, the sacrifice of the three numbers 
was accomplbhed, and when we, esfaausted, hungry and thintyt wait 
to restore ourselves by a splendid supper — then, none was happier 
and gayer than Beethoven. Had I .seen him before in his fury, I saw 
liim now in his frolics. When he saw me, opposite to him, so intently 
occupied with a French dish, and asked me what I was eating, and I 
answered: "I don't know! ' with his lion-voice he roared out: "He 
eatslikeairolf^wfthoutknoinngwiiat! Hayha^ha!** 

The condemned three numbers were: 
1. A great aria with chorus of Ph.nrro: 

S. A comic duo between Leonore {Fideiio) and Marcdline, with viollB 
and vidonodlo ido; 

S> A comic terzetto between MaredXinB, Jaequino and Rocco. 

Many years after, Mr. Schindler found the scores of these three 
pieoea amongst the rubbish of Beethoven's muric, and got timn 
as a present inND him. 

A question has been raised as to tbe accuracy of ROckd's 

memory in his statement of the numbers canrelled on this occa- 
sion; to which it may be remarked, that the particulars of this 
first and extraordinary meeting with Beethoven would naturally 
impress themsdyes very deeply upon the memcny of the young 
singer; that the numbers to be condemned had been previously 
agreed upon by the parties opposed to the composer in the trans- 
action, and doubtless made known to Rbckel; that Rockers 
relations to Meyer were such as to render it in the highest degree 
improbable, that he should confound Rocco*8 gold aria with either 
of the Ptaarro am mth chorus belonging to M^er^s part; tliat 
both of these belong to the first and second original acts — i. e., 
to the first act of t^ie opera as RJickcl knew it; that he 
(Ilockel) in liis letter to the writer is not reporting upon the 
pieces actually omitted in the subsequent performance three or 
four months later, but upon those whidi, at this meeting, Beet- 
hoven was with great difficulty persuaded to omit: that the 
objections made to them were not to the music, but because 
they retarded the action; and, therefinr^ that the decision now 
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leadied waa by no means final, provided the end denied could 

be attained in some other way. Perhaps it may yet appear 

that Beethoven, now cunningly giving way, succeeded in win- • 
ning the game, and retaining all three of the pieces conth iniicd. 

Outside theatrical circles we catch, ai^u a giimpiie or two of 
Beethoven in these months. Pierre BaiUot, the Tiolimst, was 
in Vienna just before the French invasion on his way to Miosoow, 
and was taken by Anton Beicha to see Beethoven. 

They did not find him in his lodgings but in a by no means elegant 
inn in the V<M«tadt. What first attracted the attention of the French- 
man was that Beethoven did not have the bulldog, gloomy expression 
which he had expected from the majority of his |>ortraits; he even 
thought he rerognizod an expre«ision of good-nature in the face of the 
composer. The couveri»HLiuu liad jusL guL well under way when it 
was interrupted by a terrific snore. It eame tnm a stableman er 
coachman who was taking his little nap in a comer of the room. 
Beethoven gazed at the saorcr a few moments attentively and then 
faMhe oat with tbe wonb; **! wiah I were as stupid as that iBllow.''< " 

Sdiindler closes his acooimt of these last five years in Beet- 
hoven's ]if e with great propriety and eteganoe by quoting « pas- 
sage copied by the mastv from Christian Sturm's "Betrach- 
tungen." It is made up of scattered sentences which may be 
found on page 107 of the ninth edition (Reutlingen, 1827): 

To the praise of Thy gotxlnes^ T must confess that Thou hast tried 
all means to draw me to Thee. Now it hath pleased Thee to let me 
feel the heavy hand of Thy wrath, and to humiliate my proud heart 

ly manifold cli;tstiseineiits. Sickiies.s and misfortune Last Thou .sent 

to bring me to a contemplation of my digressions. But one thing 
only do T ask, O God* eesse net to labor for my inupcevenieDt. Only 
let me, in whatsoever manner pleases Hms^ turn to Thee end be iiniit> 
f ul ol good works. 

The publications for the year 1805 were the Two Easy 
Sonatas, G minor and G major, Op. 40, advertised by the Kunst- 
und Industrie-Comptoir, on January 23; Trio (arranged from 
the Septet) for Pf.> Violin ^or Clarinet) and Violoncello, £-flat. 
Op. S8t adTertbed by the same instltation on the aanie date; 
Pirelude for the Ff P minor, advertised by the same on Jannaiy 
SO; Romance fw Vblin and Orchestra, F major. Op. 50, adver- 
tised by the same on May 15; Sonata in C major for Pf., Op. 58, 
dedicated to Count Waldstein, advertised with the Romance; 
song, "An die Uotfnung/' Op. 82, advertised by the same on 
September 18; Six Variations for Ff . four hands, on 'Idt denke 

i^Sigude fttr di« MnakilMthw Wdt," June tl. 1860. 
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Dein/' advertised by the flame on January 23; Minuet in £-flat 
for Pf , advertised by same on January 30; Scene and Air, "Ah, 
perfi do! spergiuro," in pianoforte flcorc^ puhliahed by Hoffmann 

and Kulrnel. 

The oompoaitioiis which w&b compleied were the opera 
**Leonoie" ("FideUo") in its first form; the Conoerto for Ff. 

and Orchestra, G major. Op. 58 (this on the authority of Notte- 
bohm); the Pf. Sonata in F major, Op. 54; perhaps also may 
be added the Concerto for Pf., Violin and Violoncello. C major. 
Op. 56. It was sketched at the beginning of the year aud wixs 
written, as Schindler states* for Ardiduke Rudolph* Seidlor* violin, 
and Kraft, violoncello; it may well have been completed so as 
to be phiyed by the winter of 1806-1806. 
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The Year 180G — Kcpetition of "Fidelio" — Clianges in the 
Opera — ^Its Withdrawal— Journey to Silesia— Coneapoii- 
denoe with Thomson — The Scottish Songs. 

EXCERPTS from a letter written on June 2, 1806» by 
Stephan von Brmming to his sister and brother-in-law, 
make a fair opening for the story of tlie year 1806. In 
it he reports on "Fidelio." The letter, though written in the mid- 
dle of the year, has reference to the period between the original 
perfoimanoe late in 1800 and the reix^tion in the spring of 1808, 
a period in which it would seem, from the absence of aU epistolary 
writings, Bt«ethoven was in no mood, or too much occupied other- 
wise, for correspondence. \on TJreuning writes: 

/ Nothing, perhaps, has caui>e<i Beethoven so much vexation as this 
w«»rk,thevalueof which will be appreciated only in the futuie. . . . Beet- 
hovrn, who had also observed a few imprrfrrtirms in the treatment of the 
text in the opera, withdrew it after three represrataUons. After order 
bad been mtored he and I took it up again. I remoddled the whole 

book lor him, quickenliif^ and cnlhcmng the action; he curtailed ^any 
^teoeSi and then it was performed three> times with sreat sucoes^^ Now, 
nowefver, bis emmies fai tiie theatre arose, and aa be bad ofltoded several 

persons, especially at the second reprcsentution, they succeeded in j)re- 
venting further performances. Before this, many obstacles had been 
placed in his way; to let one instance stand as proof for the others, he 
could not oven get permission to seclue an announcement of the opera 
under the changed title "Fidelio," as it is called in the French original, 
and as it was put into print after the changes were made. Contrary to 
promise the first title "Leonore" appeared on the jiosti r. This is ail the 
more impleasnnt for Beethoven since the cessation of the performances on 
which he was depending for his honorarium, which consists in a percentage 
of the receipts, has enibarraised him in a financial way. He will recover 
from the set-back all the more slow ly since the treatment which he has 
received has robbed him of a great deal of his pleasure in and love for 
wwk. . . « 

The words "Fidelio" and "Leonore" are here misplaoed* 
interchanged, whether by Breuning or his copyist is not known. 

^Twioe only. 
l«l 
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The letter is a reflection of Beethoven's disappointment and in- 
dignation at fancied injuries; it was written in ignorance of divers 
material facts, and Gontains inaocuracies, which — since its pub- 
lication by Wcgder in IBSS — liave ookmd many attanpts to write 
the eaily histoiy of the opera. 

It is a circiimstaTire. noteworthy and not easily to be explained, 
that Breuning, instead of SonnleitiuKT. revised the text and made 
the new disposition of the scenes. For the alterations and sup> 
ptesskms, both in the text and the musics made «t this time» the 
reader is referred to the edition of "Leonore" prepared by Otto 
Jahn, and published by Breitkopf and HSrtel in 1852, and the 
preface to the edition of the "Fidelio" of 1805 published by Erich 
Prieger. 

At the performances in November, the eflfect of the overture 
had been ruined by a passage in the All^pro^ whidi was too dif- 
ficult for the wood-wind instruments. "Instead of simply removing 
this obstacle (31 measures)," says Schindler, "Beethoven thought 
it advisable to rewrite the whole, inasmuch as he was already 
engaged upon a revision of other parts of the work. He retains the 
motivi of the Introduction as wdl as the Allegro, has the motivo 
of the latter phiyed by violonodlos and violins simultaneoudy for 
the sake of greater sonority* and on the existing foundation rears 
a new struetur^ including sevml new thoughts."^ 

'In the chfipt r immediately preceding the present one in the revised German 
edition of this bio><riiph.v, Dr. Riemann introduces the foUowiog: "Through the efforts 
ot Otto Jahn, Giistav Nottebohm and Erich Prieger, it has been made possible mt*as- 
ombly to observe the traa^ormations which 'Fidelio' underwent between it« firat 
pffodiMtioB SDid its publication. The xnyslerious disappearance (possibly tbirft) tt 
aBvml teatm ihmIb it exttcmelj difficult to determine the form ia wbidi it was rep* 
fCMBtMl— 'HdtHo' ia tkice adt la 18SS. 'Leonore' in two acts in 1808, mud *Fidelio' 
in two Mil in 1814— Uie lUtcMCDta toiiehiiig Una omtiiMoiui aad fcttocAtioiis of nn^e 
Bambcn betng {nrafBcieot knd not free from eoBtndfctlona. About 1850, howev«>. 

Otto Jahn succeeded in putting together a score of the otid rr-vi-ion of ISDfl from 
the separate parts; of ilua he publi^thcd a vocal aeon mlli pui imrurl <• ai i uMiji iniment 
tow iirilfl the close of 18,53 through Bn-itkopf and Hartrl Hr aU j ^'lit Mime hiiin con- 
cerning its variations from the score of 1805. After lAiiuthcr haJf-c-cnUiry Erich I'rie^er 
collected the material for a re.storation of the work as it was at the first production 
in 1805, compiled a voc^ score and gave it to the public through Breitkopf and 
HKrtcl. More than that— he occasioned its performance at the centennial celebratioa 
in the Bojral Opem House in Berlin." From Piicgcr'a preface we take ia part tbe 
f olkmiBg alatMBente: 

'^B 1807 Bieitkopf aad HXrtel published three munber* from the second rcvinon 
of 1806 — vi*: the Trio in B-flat. 'Ein Mann ist bald gewonnen* (afterwards elided), 
the canon quartet, and the duet 'Gut, Sohnchcn, i;iit': not until IHIO wan ;i vi i :il 
•core of the second version published. It came fruiu the pre.ts of Bn it'%wpf and iiiir- 
tel, but was wjih ut overturrs ;iii<! finales. The overture in C, No. 8, win h was per- 
formed with the opera in 1806, was published by Breitkopf and HUrtel, also in 1810; 
the overture in C, No. £, with which the rcpresentAtioo of 1805 begaa, edited by Otto 
iahBt waa published by B. and H. at the end of 1853. (It was performed in Leipsic oa 
Jamtaiy IT of that year.) Nottebohm notes the performance of the four overtures 
on Jaaoaij 11, 1840^ and a jniiitiGatioB ia 1848: but thii refera to the woric aa dis* 
flSHwl coti* The ttM*illfit 'Ant' G nafor owttiue fenad amonsrt Beelhtwen'i 
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And thus for Beethoven the winter passed. To compete 
with successful new works which Schikaneder offered the Vienna 
audiences of 1806, was no light matter; and it is easy to imagine, 

jpotthnmow effeeta Mtd pabUabed by HMtinger u Op. IS8 ii in iMllty the fint id the 
■eries, the one which, accordSng to Schindlera report (third eAtloa. I, 127), wm tried 

over onoc at Prince Lichn owsky'^ an l put aaide as too simple, but purchased at oiirr- 
by Haaliager. It is tnsc tluil Noitt lyuhm discovered sketches for the overturt lu 
c<imi)any v,i(h -skctcht h for ttie symphnny in C minor and, fr^Hi Has fact, argued that 
the overture had beea composed between April, 1807, aiid December, 1K08 (see 
'Beethoveniana.' pp. 60 et ttq.); but in his analysis of the aketchboolc of 1803, extending 
from October, 1602, to April, ISM, he shows tbe preaeaceof aketches for 'Leonore' among 
•odlforthe 'Ermca,' wludk ]krovea that bcethoveo worked on tbe opera as early ma 1809 
•ad that 'thcae labon wers ao tw advanced viiaa thejMtfocnuuioeof PaOr'a op«r» becMM 
known (October 8. ISOi) that there oooM be no thomlit of an ■baadnnaMnL* But 
thia demolishes the theory that Op. 198 must have been compoaad in 1807>08. and 
we are compelled to believe with Koliacher that Schindler'a accoont IS correct and 
that Haalinger (Steincr t\\i<\ C,).] ]\;i<l for years been in possession of the first overture 
to 'Leonore* which 'had ixcn Irmi aside after a trial in 1805,' and that in 18t3, at 
a tiiiit- when Schindlcr w.is Bi ( ( Iio ven's confidant, the composi r (L rn.iml' d ihat it 
be published and UasUogcr refused, saying: 'Wc bought those manuscripts and paid 
for them; consequently they are our property, and we can do with them as we will.* 
Only one thing remains problematical, and that is. what could have persuaded Haa- 
linger to state that he had found the overture in a packet of daaeei which he pine 
ebaaed at tlw aale d BwUiov«n'» aBacta. Kaliachac calU attention to n Jotter mm 
Fanny Hnksd to Rebekka DirieUet. written after tbe unaie festival at DtbMcidaff 
in 1836 under the direction of Mendelfwohn (see 'Die Fftmilie Mendelssohn,' II, 9): 
'Oh, Beeky! Wc have got acquainted with an overture to 'I/conore'; a new piece. It 
i.H notdrious that it bus ii. vef been pi :iy< I li tiid not please Beethoven and he put 
it asn3i'. The man had no taste! It is mm ri fuied, so intf rfsting, so fascinating that 
I knov, few tFu[ip> which can be conipan d with it. 1! i-'liacer has printed a whole 
edition and will not release it. Perhaps be will do ao after this success.' That seems 
to liave been the case; but Haaliager permitted the work to be played as early as 
February 7. 18i8. at a concert of Bemhard Romberg's and daewnere. In his book 
'Beethoven's Stuffien im Generalbasa. etc.* 1831. Scyfriad oobdccUi this overtnro 
vitk tko project* never carried out, of a ptodoction of tiM open in Ptafue in 1807. 
*Vor tlie tneatre In Prague.' be says. 'Beethoven wrote a leae difleidt overtore wUch 

Haslinger, afterward R. I. Cuurt Mnsic DlmIct, ar^uirrd at auction'; to which Has- 
linger replied: "This overt un- ih ulrradv i nKriivt d \u scurr and orchwstr il parts and, 
together witli otin-r !irr:ni^:i-riu'iit-t of it. will yrt appiMr in lln- cfinrsc iif this year.' 
Nottebuhm, too, conviueed llittL the skctchc-s for the overture had to bu placed in 1807, 
and doubtless influenced by Seyfricd's stBicmcnt, accepted the theory that it had 
been intended for i'rague. Seyfried's statement, however, in view of the involved story 
of the manuscript in the hands of Haslinfcr, ladkl oedlbility, and is probably to be 
charged to the account of Haslinger, who may not havn wanted to teU the truth for 
fear that it might lessen the market value of the worlc" — 

To this the English editor feels in duty bound to aay that Nottoboihni'a argu- 
uent seems to him at all points invulnerable. The autograph of the overture ia no 
longer in existence. The .score bought by Haslinger nml []ir parts are copies which 
Beethoven corrected. On the first violin part the copyi.^t li id written "Ouvertura"; 
Pri th ven added "in C, t hnr Li terislic Overture." Under this tul. the compoaition 
was announced by Haslinger in 18:28. He did not publish it at the time, but there 
were many references to it at its performance at Romberg's concert and at other 
times as a "Characteristic" overture which had been found among Beethoven's post- 
humous papeia. Between 1828 and ISn, when Haslinger finally gave the work to 
the puhlK^ aomebody made the diM0>v<er7. which ought to havo been made at 
dght of the nunttMrij^ wwtninly at the first perfbnnance in 1828 (the ndody of 
FhreHan'i song occurring in it as one of the themes), that there was a connection 
between it and "Fideiio." When Ha.^!inRer pnWished it, therefore, he abandoned 
the title under which he had announ <1 it f ur \ i.-^s before, and odled it: "Over- 
ture in C, composed in the year 18(i j f ir the op r;i L- onore,' etc." Every student 
knows htjw v:il ii,-il:i]c Nottcboh m j sturiica of the slo-t' lii»s are in the determination 
of dates. Composers uaually write tbe overtures to their operas last; indeed, they 
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that Beethoven fdt this, toad determined, at all events In his 
own field (rf instrumental oomposition, to leave no doubt who was 

master. Hence, that monumental work, the great overture to 
**Leonore" in its second form He was, as usual, dilatory io 
meeting his engagements. January and February passed and 
'Manh drew to its dose, and the overtofe was not ready. This 
was too mudi tor Baron Bmun*s patience. He, therefore, selected 
the best night of the season — ^Saturday, Marcli 29, the htft bcCore 
the closing of the theatre for Holy Week and Easter — and gave 
Beethoven distinctly to understand, that if the opera was not 
performed on that evening, it should not be given at all. This 
was effectual and the new score was sent in; but so late, as RUciEel 
wdl rememboedt as to allow but two or three rehearsals with 
pianoforte and one only with orchestra; and these were directed 
by Seyfried — the composer appearinfr at neither. 

Beethoven and Breuning supposed that a change of title from 
"Fidelio" to ''Leonore" had beoi agreed to by the direetors, and 
mdeed the new text-book and Bieuning's poon on the occasion 
were so prbted; but it was determined otherwise. By the new 
arrangement of the scenes, the number of acts was reduced to 
two, Tli(^ new playbill therefore substitutes "Opera in two Acts'* 
for ' three' ; excepting this, the change uf date, and uf ilockel's 

must do so whi-n utllixlng thematic materia! rlrriTvn frnrn the \'nral numbcn. Mr. 
Tbsyer ha:* alri rnly called attention to the f;u t that tfif v.m al numbers were tnkea 
up in the order uf tlicir occurrence, as Hi i-Un t n'.s sk- Li In-s sliow. Thry also show 
that the overture was aketched after all the vuv al liutiiLnTa had been planned. And 
the overture thus skrtched was that known as No. i. There is no hint of the over- 
tura No. 1 in the aketchea made in 1S04 und the bcgiaaing of 1805. Schindler says 
that H&slinger bought the overture immediately after it lUM been laid aside by Beet- 
hoTUL That would have beea in 1805. But HasUnger was not io Vieoiw till 1810. 
It Stdaer and Ca, with wluch firm Haslinger associated himself shortly alter hia MriTal 
ia the Austrian capital and of which the firm of Tobias Hatlinger was the successor, 
WW meant by Schindler, it remains a my:«tery that the publishers, so intimately con- 
nected with Beethoven, sli - i! I r ki [if an overture under lock and key for 23 years 
and then have given it out hh u work !h ]f^;lst at the .sale of BeHhoven's effects. That 
( ir iiriiHtnnce could only awaken the sus;)! i ni l li i! t (-(jmposer di'i n it think it worthy 
of his aamc and fame. If he did t»o think, be wuuJd not have demauded that Haslinger 
publish it in 1823. Judging by internal evidence the overture certainly seems to be 
an earlier work than the overtures which the world knows by the titles "Leonote," 
Nob. 2 and 8; but contemporary reports (a letter from Vienna printed in the "JouroM 
dea Lnxua und det Moden." Weimar* 180S) offer evidence in addition to the testimony 
of Seyfried that Beethoven did write n new overture tor the projected hague per- 
formance. No donbt Beethoven was convinced, aoon after the revival in 180<t, that 
the third "Leonore" was too long and too severe a piece for its purpose; he was still of 
that opinion when he revised the opera for the revival nf 1814. as is evidenced by his 
composing the "Fidelio" overture in E, and, more tli »i that. con!»enting to the use 
of the overture to "The Ruins of Athens" at the firsl pt rfurmance. Mr. Thayer was 
quite as capable of judging of the value of the evidence in the c&ac as his editors; he 
was familiar with Nottebohm's contention; and in his history of the year 1807 he un- 
liesitatingly sets down the overture known as "Lconore, No. 1" as that designed for 
Rfngne. There no new evidence so far as this writer knows which could juatiljr 
a jemaal of the opinion whidi baa ptoTailed anuingrt araaieal aoholari since ISn. 
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for Benunef^fl name mb FlomUuit it is a iacsmifle of tbe pre- 
vious ones, and announces: 'Tiddto oder die Ehdiche LIcbe." 

For this determination the directors may well have urged, not 
only a proper regard for the composi^r of "Sargino" and the 
(Italian) ' Leonore," but the manifest impropriety of misleading 
the public by giving a new title to » waA wlikli remained essentially 
unchanged. As on the original prodnctMin* Bieuning wrote a 
poem : "To Herr Ludwig van Beetiioven, on the occasion of there* 
production of the opera composed by him and first performed on 
November 20, 1805, now given under the new title 'T.< onore.* ** 

The correspondent of the *'Allg. Mus. Zeit," under date of 
April ^ writes: **Beethoven has again produeed his opera Tidelio' 
on the stage with many alterations and abbreviations. An 
entire act has been omitted, but the ])iece has benefited and pleased 
better." On Thursday, the 10th, it was given again. The fol- 
lowing letters from Beethoven to Sebastian Meier, referring to 
this performance, complain of '*many blunders" in the choruses, 
ask for new rehearsals, and say: 

Please ask Mr. Seyfried to conduct my opera to-day, 1 want to look 
at and hear it from a distance, thus at least my patience will not be so 
greatly tried as if I were to hear my music bungled close at hand! I 
cannot thmk otherwi^ie than that it is done purpos^. I will say 
nothmg about the wind-instruments, but tiiat all pf^ eraMsmlok aU 
decTM. and all Jorte, ff, have been rlidod from my opera; at any rate they 
are not played. Ail delight in composing de|Murts when one hears it 
(one's music) played 

Seyfried's autograph record of all performances in the Theater- 
an-der-VVien, through a long series of years, gives "Sargino" 
instead of "Fideliok" for Saturday the ISth-^md *'Agnes Ber- 
nauer'* for the Sunday and Monday following. That this old, 
well-known drama was so repeated afFords a strong presumption 
that an opera — we think *'Fidelio" — was withdrawn "because 
obstacles had suddenly appeared'* after it was too late to supply 
its place with another. At all events, the production of '*Fidelio" 
on Thnvsday, A]wjl lOth, was the last; for which fact, two explan- 
ations are given — that m Breuning's letter, and one by Blk^el in 
his letter to the author. Breuning attributes it to the composer's 
enemies — to a cabal, to "several persons whom Beethoven had 
offended, especially *at the second representation"; Kockel, to 
Beethoven's own imprudenee and folly. 

Breuning* a Secretary in the War Office, could liave had little 
leisure for theatrical matters in those melancholy days during 
the French occupation and immediately after; it is a cause of 
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sufprise^ that he found time for the revision of tlie Tidelio'* 

text; his record, therefore, could hardly have been made except 
upon the representations of his friend — the last man to admit 
that he was in fault. But Rockel was behind the scenes in a 
double aeoae: he sang the part of Fhrestan and while Beethoven's 
**friends wefe^ most of tlioii, married men, aot able to walk ami 
dine out with him (as be writes) like myself, another badidor, 
to whom hp took .1 fancy — I conld call upon him in the morning 
and in tine weather stroll and dine with him in the country." 
Brcuning and Bdckel are alike men of unimpeachable veracity; 
but the latter speaiks from penonal knowledge and observatioit. 

Breuning*s statement is improbable. Who were Beethoven's 
enemies? Who formed the cabal? Baron Braun, Schikaneder, 
Scyfried, the Stage-manaefer Meier, Director Clement, the solo 
singers (Mile. Milder, Weinkopf, Rockel), were all his friends; 
and, for anything now known, so were Mile. Muiier, liuLhe and 
Cadi6. As to otchestra and chorus, th^ mfght refuse to play 
under Beethoven as conductor — nothing more; and, as he had 
already conducted four if not five times, this would create no 
great difficulty, as the b&ton would necessarily pass into the hands 
of Seyfried at the first or second subsequent performance. More- 
over, now that the opera was fairly upon the stage and making 
its way» it was for the interest of all parties* horn Baron Braun 
down to the scene-shifters, to cootiBue it so long as it would draw 
an audience. That it was making its way is proved not only 
by all t!ie contemporary accounts, but by this: that notwith- 
standing the necessarily empty houses in November, Beethoven's 
pereentage of the receipts finally amounted to nearly 200 
florins. 

In the second of the notes to Meier, Beethoven is guilty of 
monstrous injustice. A moment's reflection shows this. The 
orchestra and chorus had duly rehearsed and three times pub- 
licly performed "Fidelio" as first written. Since then (see Jidm's 
edition) most of the numbers, perhaps every one^ had been 
more or less changed. Now every musician knows that it is 
easier to play a piece of new music correctly at sight, than a well- 
known composition in which material alterations have been made. 
And yet, because some forty men — ^playing on a doaen different 
ittstrum«tts, and after a ringle rdiearsal at which the composer 
was not present to explain his intentions — did not effect the 
impossibility of reading the music correctly and at the same time 
note all the marks of expression, Beethoven writes: "I cannot 
think otherwise than that is done puipoaely!'* 
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All things considered, there can lu- no hesitation in pref<'rring 
the testimony of the singer o£ Fiorestan, to that of the Court 
War Councfllor. 

When the opera was produced in the be^nning of the following 
year (writes BOekel) it was f^ceedlngly well receive by a sdfNSt pnUk^ 
whirh hecame more numerous and enthusiastic with each new representa- 
tion; and no doubt the opera would have become a favorite if the evil 
genius of the composer hM not prevented it, and as he, Beethoven, was 
pud for his work by a perr^ntage, instead of n mere honorarium, an 
advantage which none enjoyed before him, it would have considerably 
advanced his peeuniary arrangements. Having had no theatrical ex- 
pcriencn, he was estimating the receipts of the house much higher than 
they really were; he believed himself cheated in his percentage and with- 
out otmsulting his real frimds on such a ddieate p<Hnt, be hastened to 

Baron Braun — that high-minded and honnrahle noblrmnn -and suli- 
mitted his complaint. The Baron, seeing Beethoven eotdted and con- 
sdouB of his one nueep^biUty (i. e., suspicious temper), did what he oould 
to cure him of his suspicions against bis employees, of whose honesty he 
was sure. Were there any fraud, the Baron said, his own loss would be 
beyond comparison more conn<ferabIe than Beethoven's. He h<q>ed 
that the receipts would increase with each rqnesentation; until now, 
only the first ranks, stalls and pit were occupied; by and by the upper 
ranks would likewise contribute their shares. 

"I don't write for the galleries! " exclaimed Beethoven. 

"No?" replied the Baron, **Mj dear Sir, even Moaart did not dia- - 
dain to write for Uie galleries." 

Now it was at an end. *1 will not give the opera any more," said 
Beethoven, "I want my score back." Here Baron Braun rang the bell, 
gave orders for the delivery of the score to the composer, and the opeia 
was buried for a long time. From this encounter between Beethoven 
and Baron Braun one might conclude that the former's fillings hiid been 
injured by the comparison with Mozart; but since he revered Mozart 
hii^y, it is probable that he took offence more at the manner fn which 
they were iittf red than at the words themselves. — He now realized plainly 
that he had acted against his own interests, and in all probability the 
parties weald have come to an anueaMe undexetandBng through the mecfi- 
ation of friends if Baron Braun had not very soon after retired from the 
management of the united theatres, a drcumstanoe tliat led to a radical 
change of conditions. 

In truth, Beethoven had overshot the mark. The overture — 
was too novel in form and grand iu substance to be immediately 
understood; and. In 1806, there was not an audience in Europe 
able to find, in the fire and expression of the principal vocal num- 
bers, an adequate compensation for the superficial prares and 
melodic beauties of the favorite operas of the time, and which 
seenied to them to be wanting in "Fidelio." Even Cherubini, 
who was all this time in Vienna, failed to comprehend fully a 
work wbidb, though a first and only experiment, ms destined to 
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an ever-increasiog popularity, when neaily aU his own then 

universally admired operas had disappeared from the stap:e. 
Schindler records that he "told the musicians of Paris concern- 
ing the overture that beoiuse of its confusion of modulations he 
was unable to reoognke the principal key." And ftaiher, that he 
(Cherubuii), in listening to "Fidelio," had come to the conclusion 
that till then Beethoven had paid too little heed to the art of 
silking, for which Salicri was not to blame. 

In 1836, Schmdler conversed witli the Fidelio of 1805-06, 
Madame Milder-Hauptmann, on the subject: *'She said, among 
other things, that she, too, had had severe struggles with the mas- 
ter chiefly about the iinbeautiful, unsingable passages, unsuited 
to her voire, in the Adairio of the air in E major — but all in vain, 
until, in 1814, she declared that she would never sing the air again 
in its then shape. That worked.'* 

AiwJwn Htlttenbreniier» who became a pupfl of SaHeri a 
dosm years later, wrote in a letter to Ferduiand Luib, imda date 
Febtuaty 21, IS5S: ^'Speaking of Beethoven SaUeri told me the 
composer had submitted *Fidelio' to him for an opinion: he had 
taken ex< ( ption to many things and advisc<l IJct f [loveii Lo make 
certain changes; but Beethoven had 'Fidelio' performed just as 
he had written it-^aad never visited Salieii agam." These last 
words are too strong; B( » llioven*s pique against his old master 
was in time forgotten; for Moscheles (also in a letter to Luib) 
writes on February 28, 1858: "I cannot recall seeing Schtihprt at 
Salieri's, but I do remember tlie interesting circumstance that 
once I saw a sheet of paper lying at Salieri's on which in great 
letters written by Beethoven were the words: *Tke pupU Beet' 
hoven was here / * ** 

A letter by ■Rcethovcn to Baron von Braun refers to the 
incidents just described and asks permission to get from the 
theatre orchestral parts, as follows: 

Flanfo primo, the three trombones and the four horn parts of my 
opera. I need these parts, but only for a day, in order to have a few 
trifles copied for myself which mm net be wrdfm into Uie eeonfar want of 
r X ? K also because Prinee Zo&lpoi«dk thinks <|f gmng ^ open at kit houee 
and has asked it of me. 

There were other reasons why Beethoven desired to render his 

score perfect. Whether the opera was performed in the Lobko- 

"vvitz palace is not recorded; but Breuning ends- his letter of June 
2nd thus: "I will not write you the news that Prince Lichnowsky 
has now sent the opera to the Queen of Prussia, and that I hope 
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tlie perf onnanoea in Berlin will show the Yieuome what they have 

at home." 

Breuning's hope was vain; the opera was not given in Berlin. 

The order ot time requires a passing notice of a family 
event whidh pioved in the end a cause ol infinite trouble and vex- 
ation to Beethoven and all connected with Imn by the ties of 
kindred or friendship. Whether his brother Kaspar^s aaJaxy was 
increaspfl above £50 florins, before his appointment in 1809 as 
Li(|uidatars*-A<ljunct with 1000 florins and 160 fl. for lodgings, does 
uut appear; bcyoud a doubt it had been. But, be this as it may, 
he now found himsdf in a position to marry, and on theCSth of 
May **a marriage contract was dosed between Carl Caspar v. 
Beethoven, R. I. Officer of the Revenue, and of this city (Vienna) 
and Theresia Reiss, daughter of Anton Reiss, civilian, upholsterer." 
Their only child, a son, was bom — ^according to the baptismal 
certificate— on September 4th, 1806. 

Rttss was a man of considerable wealth, for one m his sphere 
of life, and able, it is said, to give his daughter a marriage portion 
of 2000 florins; it appears, too, that the valuable house in the 
Alservorstadt, owned by Karl at the time of his death, was an 
inheritance of his wife from her father's estate; indeed, half the 
right to the property was legally secured to her. So much 
has been wantonly and falsely written upon this marriage and 
its consequences, as to render it proper to add here: Karl van 
Beethoven's character and temperament were not fitted to render 
a wife permanently happy; on the other hand his wife, before her 
husband's death, dishonored him by an intrigue with a medical 
student; but there is no reason whatever to believe that the mar- 
riage, at the time it took place, was not oonddered a good one for, 
and by, all parties concerned. 

The notices of Beethovrn's own movements during this year 
are Mcanty. "Fidelio" and studies to instrumental works em- 
ployed him during the winter (1805-6), but not to the esdusion of 
the daims of social intercourse, as one of his dharacteristic mem- 
oranda indicates. It is written with lead pencil cm a page of the 
new quartet sketches: "Just as you are now plunginf^ into the 
whirlpool of society — just so possible is it to compose operas in 
spite of social obstacles. Let your deafness no longer be a secret 
— even in art," 

Breuning's report (June 2), that Beethoven "had lost a great 

deal of his pleasure in and love for work," had even then ceased 
to be true. On the 2Gth of May, the first of the Rasoumowski 
Quartets had been begun — and with it b^an a series of works 
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which distinguished the year 1806 as one of astonishing productive- 
ness—but T7iore on this point in due time. It is quite certain 
that he took no suinnier lodgings: this and other considerations 
confirm Schindler's statement, that, when the revision of a copy 
of his opera for Berlin had been finished, he west faito Hungary 
to enjoy "a short rest with hia friend Count Brunswick." Hienoe 
he journeyed into Silesia to the seat of Frinoe lichnowsky near 
Troppau. 

Two documents now come up for consideration which fill a 
hiatus left by the author In the original edition of tiiis work. They 
are the letters to whicii refoence was made by the Rngilsh editor 

in his comments on Beethoven's love-affairs (Vol. I, p. S44). 
Both are addressed to Breitkopf and HSrtel, the first dated 
*'Vienna, July ISOfi." the si rorul "Griitz, den 3ten Heumonath, 
IbOti ' — "ileumonath ' meaning July. The inaccuracy of the 
latter date is too obyious to caU for eztoided comment; Beethoven 
could not apologize on the third day of the month for tardiness in 
replying to a letter in answer to one which he had dispatched on the 
fifth. It is not permissible to play fast and loose with Beethoven's 
dates, despite their frequent faultiness; we must accept them when 
they are upheld by corroborative evidence, but reject them when it 
is plainly impossible to conceiye them as correct. In eq>lanation 
of the obvious incorrectness of the second date it is suggested that 
when Beethoven wrote "Heumonath." i. July, he meant to 
write **Herbstraonath," i. c., pfprnber. Irrespective of their 
dates, however, the letters furnish evidence of Beethoven's 
creative activity during the sommer of 1806. The first letter is 
as follows: 

Vieima, Jii]y5, 1806. 

I inform you that my brother is going to Ldpsic on buuncss of hu 
chanrfllnry and T liave given him to carry the overture to my opera in 
pianoforte arrangement, my oratorio and a new pianoforte concerto — 
you may also negotiate with him toudiiiig some new violin quartets of 
•w hir-h I have already cnmpfHed one and am purposing to devote myself 
almost wholly to this work. As hooxx as you have come to an under- 
standing with my brother I will send yon the pianoforte airangcment of 
my opera — you may also have the score. 

I hear that the symphoi^ which I sent you last year and tohieh you 
rehmud to me has been roundqr abused in the Musiksl. Zeitung, I have 
not rviid it, if you think that you do 7?!^ harm hy this you are mistaken, 
on the contrary you bring your newspaper into discredit by such things — 
an the more since I hae tut made anfr eeeret of the fact yoti sentnack 
thii symphony and other compositions — Please present my compliments 
to Herr v. RochUtz, I hope his bad blood toward me has become a Uttle 
diluted, say to him that z am B¥ no iCEiiNS so iqmobant <tf foreign 
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fitenture not to know that Herr v. Rochlitz has unttm $(me very pretty 
tMnga, and if I should ever come to Leipsic I am c?onvinced that we shall 
b^omc right good friends without caiuing injury or loss to his criticisms 

The pianoforte concerto referred to is that in G major, Op. 68; 
the Quartets, the set Op. 59; the symphony, the "Eroica." The 
second letter was written from Prince Lichnowsky's ca»tle, Grfitz, 
near Troppau in Siletuu Breitkopf and HSrtel's emckmement 
ahavn tbat it was received and answered in September: 

GiKti^ Beu^Monath 3rd, 1806. 
Rather too much to do and the fittle j o u rney here I eotild not 

answrr yniir letter at onoe — although I at once decided to a^rept your 
offer, since my comfort, too, will be promoted by such an arrangemmt and 
many tmavoldabfo discndenr obviated — irmn^ oUig:ate vayMX not 
to sell any more of my works lo any one except you nor abroad except 
in the cases now specified, viz: whenever advantageous offers are made 
to me by foreign publishers I will inform you of the fact; and if you are 
otherwise indined I will at once arrange thatyou shall have tiks mtmt work 
for (Germany for a smaller honorarium.— Tne second rase is this; if I 
should leave Germany, which is easily possible, that you may still par- 
tieipaU a» abote, if you so desire — If these conditions are agreeable to 
you write me — I believe the plan mutually helpful — ^as soon as I learn 
your opinion of the matter — you may have at once 8 violin quartets, a 
new pianoforte oonoerto, a new qrmphony, the aoore of my opera and 
my oratorio. 

My present place of sojourn is here in Silesia so long as autumn 
lasts— nitn Prince lichnowsky — who Mods greetings to you— My 
- address is L. v. Beethoven in Troppau. 

Breitkopf and Hitrtel's endorsement is as foUowa: **Re»p. 
(L e., reiponaum). Let him propose the honorarium; if acceptable 

we will send him a contract for three years." In reply to this 
Beethoven wrote a letter dated Vienna, Nov. 18, 1806, in which he 
said: 

Partly my distractions in Silesia, partly the events which have 
taken place in your country, were to blame that I did not answer your 
letter befcm now— ^ouid the preaent condition of affairs prevent your 
entering into an rn ^n^(^mei-i^. with me, you are not bonnd to anything— 
only I beg you to answer at once by post, so that in case you do not care 
to make a contract with me — I need not let my works lie nlK With re- 
gard to a contract for tlirt">e years I am disposed to enter into it with you 
at once if you will agree that 1 sell several works to England or Scotland. 
It is understood of course that Ihe tvorkw vkich you have receweifnm ms 

or which I sold you belong only to you, namely are your sole pro perlij an d hnrr 
nothing to do unih those of France, Endand or SaMand — btd I mu^t have the 
prmUffe to dispose of other tPork» in mow eountrw—Btd in Oermany, you 
and no other publisher would be the owner of my works. I would willingly 
renounce the sale oi my works in those countries, but I have leoei^d 
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from ScotJand audi weighty offen and such an bmiortrittiii tm I oould not 

ask of you, besides a connection \v'\lh foreign countries is always im- 
portant for the fame of aa artist and iu the event of his travelling — As, 
for uutance, in the case of Scotland, I bave the right to sell tiie same 
works in Germany and France, I would gladly let you have them for 
Germany and France — so that only Lonoon and Edinburgh (in Scot- 
land) would be lost to your sales. . . . For the present I offer you three 
quartcto and a pianorarto concerto — I cannot give you tiie pronubed 
symphony yet— horause a gentleman of quality has taken it from me, 
but I have the privilege of publishing it in half a year. I ask ci you 600 
florins for the three quartets and 300 fl. for the concerto, baUt amounis 
in Ckmventioii Florins accocding to tlie StO florin acale. 

The negotiations were without result and the compositions 
mentinncd wore published by the Industrie-romptoir. The sym- 
phony referred to was doubtless the fourth, iu B-flat, and the 
"gentleman of quality ' in all likelihood Count von Oppersdor£F» 
to idMnn it ma dedi<»ted. 

Jn October Breuning wrote to W^^er: "Beethoven is at 
preient m Stieda with Prince Lichnowsky and will not return till 
near the end of this month. His circumstances are none of the 
best at present, sinee his opera, owinj? to the cabals of his opponents, 
was performed but seldom, and therefore yielded him nothing. 
His spirits are generally low andt to judge by his letters, the so- 
journ in the country has not Peered him.*' This visit to the 
Prince came to an abrupt termination in a scene which has been 
a fruitful theme for the silly race of musical novelette writers. 
The simple truth is related by Seyfried in the appendix to his 
"Studien" (page S9) and is here copied literally except for a few 
additional wo»ds m t er sp e is ed, doived by the present writer from 
a eonveisation with the daughter of Moiits I^inowsky : 

When he (Beethoven) did not feel in the mood it required repeated 
and varied urtjiiif,"? to pet him to sit down to the pianoforte. Beiore he 
began playing he was m the habit of hitting the keys with the flat of his 
hand, or running a single finger up and down the keyboard»in short, doing 
all manner of things to kill time and laughing heartily, as was his wont, 
at the folly. Once while spending a summer with a Msecenas at his country- 
seat, he was so pesteredfby the guests (French oflScers), who wished to 
hear him play, tnat he grew angry and refused to do what he denounced 
as menial labor. A threat of arrest, made surely in jest, was taken 
seriously by htm and resulted in Beethoven's waUdng by night to the 
nrnri t city, Troppau, whsaioehe hmried as on the wings of the wind by 
extra post to Vienna.' 

'Primmd, in lua "Beetlioveii'* fyeeami. edition, 1808^ p. 4fl), tdb the ftory in 
cMeotially the mme manner on the •uthority of • ^nd«on of Dr. Wmer, howe phy- 

Mcian of Prince Lictnowsky; Dr. Welser's version hud previously been printed by 
Fraos Xavcr Bach id the "Wiener Deutsche Zeitung" of August 31, 1873. in botn 
owei the etoiy cndi with Beetbofw's Miidiaf » letter to lictoowefcy wtaining tUi 
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In the "Grenzboten." Vol. XVI, No. 14, April 3, 1857, Fraulein Glan- 
natasio del Rio relates that, in 1816, Beethoven told how once during 
the invasion when the Frinoe hi^ a number of Frenchmen as his gnestfl, he 
(the Prince) repeatedly tried to coerce him to phiy for them on tne piano- 
forte and that he had stoutly refused; which led to a scene between him 
and the Prince, whereupon B. indiscreetly and suddenly left the house.— 
H« onoe said that it is ea^ to get along with nobUity* but ft was 
neoessaiy to have something to impress them with. 

To propitiate him for the humiliation which he hnd suffered, 
the bust of his patron had to become a sacrifice; he daslicd it into 
pieces from its place on a cabinet tu the floor. Alois ir uchs re> 
corded an anecdote which illustrates the feding which made 
Beethoven so unwilling to play before the French officers. After 
the battle at Jena (October 14, 1806) Beethoven met his friend 
Krumpholz, to whom he was warmly attached, and, as usual, 
asked iiim, "What's the news?" Krumpholz answered that the 
latest news waa the report just received that the great horo 
NapoIetMi had won anotiier decisive victory over the Fhissians* 
Greatly angered, Beethoven replied to this: "It's a pity that I do 
not understand the art of war as well aa I do the art of music, 
I would conquer him!" 

A very natural query arises here: how did Beethoven meet the 
e^»ense8 of these costly journeys? In answer it may be said that 
there is good reason to believe that he borrowed and used his 
brother Johnnn's scanty savings. 

A letter by Beethoven, dated November 1, introduces a new 
topic At the time of the Union of the Kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, 1707, a '*Board of Trustees for the Encouragement of 
Alts and Manufactures in Scotland" was established. About 1785 
George Thomson became its Secretary. He had some knowledge 
of musical science, and was rm ( nthiisiastic lover of Scottish airs 
and melodies. His official position brought him into correspon- 
dence with educated and influential people in all parts of the king- 
dom, and afforded him smgular facilities for the executioa ni an 
eariy formed project — that of making the most extensive collec- 
tion possible of the music of Scotland. Many compilations, 
vari Ills in i xteiit and merit, had been pulilished, but all of tijctn, 
aa Tiiomaon justly remarks, "more or less defective and ex- 
ceptionable." In one of his prefaces he says: 

To furnish a collection of all the fine airs, both of the plaintive 
and the lively kind, ""»»»»«*^ with trifling and inferior ones — to obtain 

purace: "Prino^ what jim an 70a arc byaceUlNitMid knrUii wiuttl am I ftm thniagli 
myseu. There b««B been and will itlU be thoumadi of prineais Ibem ii only oae 

BerrhnTcn " Authentic or not. tlw eipirwiioB nufbt wdl havB OQBS horn Ibttlip* 

of Beethoven la • fit of Anger. 
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the most suitable and finished accompamments, with the addition of 
characteristic symphonies to introduce and conclude each air — smd to 
substitutttoODgenial and intetesti ng songs, eveiy way worthy ol the music, 
in the room of insipid or excepttonable venca^ wut the great objects of 
the present publication. . . . 

For the composition of the symphonic and accompamments, he 
entered into terms "with Mr. Fleyel, who fulfilled part of his engagement 
satisfactorily; but having then stopped short, the editor found it 
necesaaiy to turn his eyes elsewhere. He was so fortunate^ however, 
as to engage Mr. KoXeluch, and afterwards, Dr. Ilaydn, to proceed with 
the work, which thev have finished in such a manner as to leave him 
nothing to regret on Mr. Fkyel's breadi cf engagemeiit, etc., etc. 

Doubtless Thomson would have applied sooner to Haydn, 
had he known that the great master would eondeaoend to audi 
a labor. The appearance of William Napier's two volumes of 
"Original Scots Songs, in three parts, the Harmony by Haydn,** 
removed any doubt on this point. For Napier, Haydn simply 
added a violin part and a figured bass; for Thomson, a full piano- 
forte score, parts for vioUn and vit^onodlo, and an mstnimcaital 
introduction and coda. A very remarkable feature of the enter- 
prise was, that the composers of the accompaniments had no 
knowledge of the texts, and the writers of the po< try no knowleclflre 
of the accompaniments. The poets, in many cases, had a stanza 
of the original song as a modd for the metre and rhythm; in all 
aOuxa, they and the compoews alike recdved the btfure mdody» 
with nothing else to guide them in their work but Italian musical 
terms: allegro, moderato, andante, etc., etc., affettnoso, espres- 
sivo, scherzando, and the like. This is also true of the Welsh and 
Irish melodies. Beethoven began hia labors for Thomson with 
the last named. In the preface to the first volume, dated ''Edin- 
burgh, anna 1814," after describing his work in collecting Iridi 
airs, Thomscm sagrs: 

Tliey were sent to Haydn to be harmonized along with the Scottish 
and Welsh airs; but after that celebrated composer had finished the 
greater part of those two works, his declining health only enabled him 
to hannoiiize a few of the Irish Melodies; and upon his death, it became 

neces-sary to find another composer to whom the task of harmonidn;; 



acknowledged by every intelligent and unprejudiced musician, that the 
O^y one, who occupies the same distinguished rank with the late Haydn 
isBiiBTHOVEN. Possessing the most original genius and inventive fancy, 
united to profound science, refined taste and an enthusiastie love of his 

art — his compositions, like those of his illustrious predeees.sor, will bear 
endless repetition and afford ever new delight. To this composer, there- 

'Tliomioo's memory wm a little ftt fault when thk piefaoe wm writteft; the p>o- 
poul WM nadeto BMthovea baldra Hajrda's dMik 



them should be committed. ^ 
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fore, the Editor eagerly appli-'-d for symphonies and arrompaniments to 
the Irish Melodies; and to hiis iuexpressibw satisfaction, Beethoven under* 
took the compo d tiop. After yean of anzknis suspense and teasing 

disappointment, by the misrarriape of letters and manuscripLs, owing to 
the unprecedented difficulty of communication between England and 
Vienna, the long expected symphoniea and aoocMnpaninie&ta at last 
reached the BditoT. thiee other copies havbg previoiMly been kat upon 
the road. 



Hear tlwdoie of Ids pnlnoe, Humisoii says: "Alter the Tolume 
was printed and some copies of it had been drcnlated, an oppor- 
tunity occurred of sending it to Beethoven, who corrected the few 
inaccuracies that had escaped the notice of the Editor and his 
friends; and he trusts it will be found without a single error." 

FoUowing is a translation of the letter to Thomson referred to: 

^emiai November 1, 1808. 

Dear Sir: 

A little excursioo to SQeria whidi I have made Is tiie reason why I 

have postponrH till now answ(-rnig your letter of July 1. On my ret urn to 
Vienna I hasten to communicate to you what I have to say and what 
I have decided as to the proposals you were so kind as to make me. I 
will speak with all candor nnd i xai titude, which I like in business affairs, 
and which idone can forestall aqy complaint on either aide. Here, then, 
my dear Sir, are my statements: 

1"*. I am not indi^wsed, on tiie wholes to aocqit your propon- 

tiOQS. 

2*^. I will take care to make the compositions easy and pleasing, 
as far as I can and as far as is consistent with that elevation and origin- 
ality of style which, as yow yourself say, favfwably characterise my works 
and from which I shall ne\'er derogate. 

S^». I cannot bring myself to write tor the flute, as this instrwnent 
is too limited jind imperfect. 

4^. In order to give the compositions which you will publish 
greater variety and to leave myself a freer fidd in them, though the task 
of makinf? them easy would always be an embarrassment to me, I shall 
promise you only three trios for violin, vioia and violoncello, and three 
quintets for two violins, two violas and one violoiicdio. Instead of the 
remaining three trios, I will send you three quartets and, firKilfy. two 
sonatas for pianoforte with an accompanying instrument, and a quintet 
for two viohns and flute. In a word, I would ask you witik rqptrd to the 
second serios of the compositions you ask for. to r«'ly upon my tasts and 
good faith and i assure you that you shall be entirely satisfied. 

If you cannot agree to any of these changes, I shall not insist upon 

them obstinatf'ly. 

6^. I should be glad if the second series of compositions were 
published mz months after the first 

VI"'. I d( >iro a ( Icarnr explanation of the expression which T find 
in your letter that no copy j)rinted under my name shall be introduced into 
Gnat Britain; for if you agree that these compositioos are to be published 
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also in Germany and even in France, I do not understand how I ahall bo 
able to prevent copies from being taken to your country. 

71110, Finally as to the honorarium, I shall enect you to send me 
100 pnnnr^s sterlinp, or 'JOO Vienna ducats m gold, and not in Vienna 
bank-notes, wliu li under the jjresent circumstances are at too great adis- 
oount; for if paid in these notes the sum would be as little in proportion 
to the works which T should deUver to you as to the fees which T receive 
for aU my other compositions. Even a fee of 200 ducats in gold is by 
no meuu cacoesd ve payment for all tliat h demanded to meet your wiriies. 

The best way of making the p.i ynimt will be for you, on the dates 
I forward you the first and second series of comi)ositions» to send 
me eodi time by post a bill of exchange for 100 ducats in gold drawn upon 
a house in Hamburg; or fnr you to commission somebody lu Vienna to 
hand me such a bill of exchange each time, as he reoaves from me the 
first aiid second series. 

At the same time please let me know the date on which each scries 
will be published by you in order that 1 may engage the publishers who 
issue these compositions in Germany and France, to abide by the same. 

I hope that you will find my explanations reasonable and of such a 
sort that we can reach some definite agreement. In this case it will be 
best to draw up a formal contract which please have the kindness to pre- 
pare in dupIicnAe; and I wili letum ymi one copy signed by me. 

T awnit your answer, ihnt I may begin on the work; and I .lesuun 
wiiii dibtiuguished coimderution, my dear Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Louis van Beethoven* 

P.S. 

I shall he glad to meet your wish that I provide little Scottisii aongi 

with harmonized accompaniments; and fn this matter I await a more 
definite proposal; since it is well known to me that Uerr Haydn was paid 
one pound sterling for each song. 

The original of this letter — in posaession of the heirs of Mr. 
Thomson — is in French, the signature only being in Beethoven's 
hand. Of its various propo8itioDS» that in the posUcript alone 
led to any results. 

And now to the compositions of the year. A song translated 
by Breuning from a French opera, "Le Secret,** was probably the 
first fruits €i the newly awakened "desire and love for work," 
which proved so nobly productive during his summer absence 
from Vienna; it is the one published at different times under the 
titles "Empfindungen bei Lydiens Uatreue," and "Ais die 
Gdiebte sidi trennen woUte.*' A alight token of gratitude for the 
recent soUous kindness of Breuning in the matter of the opera, such 
as this song, would not long be delayed even by Beethoven. But, 
whether or not this was the first composition after the with- 
drawal of "Fidelio," it is certain that, just one week before the 
date of Breoning's letter, Beethoven had set himself resolutdy 
to work upon grander themes than Smpfindungen bei lydiens or 
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any other IfibldMHW Untreue. These ve now to be considered. 
He began the quartets* Op. 69, on May 86. Certain atudies to 

"Fidelio," not previously mentioned, are contained in a sketch- 
book of the Landsberger Collection of Autographs, the principal 
contents of which are iiketches for the second, fourth, fifth, 
sixth and ninth Symphonies, and for "Fidelio.'* This, at first view, 
aeona to confirm an aBsertkm of Caemy's — ^not accepted by Sehmd- 
ler, who in this ease is the better authority^namdy, that the 
Ninth Symphony, except its choral Finale, was projected many 
years before its compoailjon; but the book itself affords a strong 
argument against it; it being, as the present writer is convinced, 
not a manuscript in its original form, but one made up of parts of 
several dffierent books, stitched together aubsequently for the 
better preservation of these various symphonic studies. In it, 
however, the sketches for the Fourth Symphony are in immediate 
connection with those for "Fidelio." The list, then, of impor- 
tant works sketched during the progress of the opera, is this: 
Itiple Concerto, Op. 56; Sonata in F minor. Op. 67; Ff. Concerto 
in G, Op. 58; Rasoumowski Quartet* Op. 59; Fourth Symphony, 
B-flat, Op. 60; Fifth Symphony, C minor, Op. 67; Sixth Symphony, 
"Pastorale," Op. 68.' Omitting the first as belonging to 1805, 
and the last two as belonging to 1807-1808, the other four, we 
conceive may be dated 1806. Hiey a^ord a striking example of 
Beethoyen's habit of working on several compositions at the same 
time, nnd, moreover, ns believe, of his practice in such cases 
of giving the works ojnis numbers in the order of their completion. 
In this order we will take them up. "The first work which fol- 
lowed the exetHom caused by the op^" writes Sdiindler, "was 
the Sonata in F minor. Op. 57. . . . The master composed it 
straightway from beginning to end, during a short period of rest 
at the house of his friend Count Brunswick, to whom, as is known* 
the sonata is dedicated." 

Beethoven, journeying into Silesia after his visit to Bnms- 
widc, took the manuscript and had it also with him on his return 
to Vienna per extra post from Troppau after the explosion at 
Lichnowsky's. "During his journey. " wrote M. Bigot half a 
centtiry afterwards on a printed copy belonging to the pianist 
Morticr de Fontaine, 

he encountered a storm and pouring rain which penetrated the trunk 
into which he had put the Sonata in F minor which he had just composed. 
After reaching Vienna he came to see us atid laughini^y showed the 

work, Tvhirh -uns .ntill wet, to my wife, who nt onrc hrfran to look 
carciuiiy at it. Impelled by the stiiidng beginmog she sat down at the 
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pianoforte and began playing it Beethoven lad not expeefced tliis and 

was surprised to notn that \fadame Bigot did not hentate at all ( ause 
of the many erasures and alteratioiu which he had made. It was the 
onginal manuscript whidi he was carrying to his pubHaher for j>rintittg. 

Wlicn Mme. Bigot had finished pla^ ini^' shf- l>cggca him to givo it to her; 
he consented* and faithfully brouglit it io her after it bad been printed. 

Czemy says, very justly, of tlie unauthorized change after- 
wards made in the title: "In a new edition of the Sonata in F 
minor. Op. 67, which Beethoven him^lf considered his greatest, 
the title 'Appassunuita,' for which it is too great, was lidded to 
It. This title would be nunre fitly applied to the £-flat Sonata, 
Op. 7, which he composed in a very impassioned mood." 

The Pf. Concerto in G, Op. 58, is dated by Schindler 1804, 
"according to information given by F. Ries"; the new edition of 
Breitkopf and Hfirtel's thematic catalogue says (p. 197) : "The 
CSonoerto was finished in the year 1800," without mentioning its 
authority. H it had nothing better than Ries's anecdote to offer 
in proof, the opinion may still be entertained confidently, that 
this work remained still unfinished until the approach of the 
concert season, towards the end of the year 180G.^ 

The Quartets, Op. 59, certainly belong to this year. '*Quartetto 
1^. . . . Begun on May 26, 1806,** are Beethoven's own words; 
and the opus number, the reports of their production during the 
next wintor, and, especially, the date of their publication, mak- 
ing allowance for Rasoumowsky's right to them for a year, all 
point to November or December as the latest ponible date for 
their completkm. The idea of employing popular airs as themes 
was by no means new to Beethoven. Without referring to the 
MCample sft hy Haydn, Pleyel, Kozo!nch, it had been proposed to 
him by Tiionison; and as to Russian melodies, he must have read 
the "Allg. Musik-Zeitung" very carelessly not to have had his 
curiosity aroused by the articles on Russian music published in 
that journal in 1802 — a curiosity which, in the constant inter- 
course between Vienna, Moscow and St. Petersburg, there would 
be no diffK ully in gratifying. Czerny writes, however, "He had 
pledged himself to weave a Russian melody into every quartet.'* 
But Lens, himself a Russian and a musidan, says: ''"nie Russian 
themes are confined to the Finale of No. 1 and the third move- 
ment of the second Quartet." This is a case in which Czcrny*s 
authority can scarcely be gainsaifi; otherwise, it might be sup- 
posed that the composer of his own motion introduced these two 

•But on March 27, 1806, Bcvlhoven oHered the C^oocerto to HoffmeUter and 
KUhnd together with "Chrtsttu am Olbcrg" for (iOO florins. Ths wodk, it mot com- 
pleted, mmt have been well undeff w«j ewly in the year. 
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themes in compliment to Rasoumowsky. "The Adagio» £ major, 
in the second BMOumowsky Quartet* oocurred to him when con- 
templating the ttany Aj aiid thintritog of the miuic of the 

iflheres,*' writes Czemy in Jahn's notes. 

Perhaps no work of Beethoven's met a more discouraging 
rweption from musicians, than these now famous Quartets. One 
friendly contemporary voice aione is heard — that of the *'AlJg. 
Miu. Zdt." Cxemy told Jahn, that **wheii Scfauppanzigh tint 
pbyed the Raaoumowsky Quartet in F, they laughed and were 
convinced that Beethoven was playing a joke and that it was 
not the quartet which had been promisH." And when Gyrowetz 
bought these Quartets he said: "Pity to waste the money!" 
The All^pi^tto vivace of the first of these quartets was long a 
nek ol offence. "When at the begmtung of the year ISVt'* nya 
Lenz, **the movement was to be played for the first time in the 
mnsieni circle of Field Marshal Count Soltikoff in Moscow, 
Bernhxird Kombertj trampled under foot as a contemptible mysti- 
fication the ba^s part which he was to play. The Quartet was laid 
aside. When* a few years later, it was played at the house ol 
Privy CounciUor LwoflT, father of the famous violinist, in St. Peters- 
burg, the company broke out in laughter when the bass played 
his solo on one note. — The Quartet was again laid aside." 

Thomas Appleby, father of Samuel Appleby, collector of 
valuiU>le papers referring to the violinist Bridgetower, was a 
leader in the musical world of Manchester, England, and a prin- 
cipal director of concerts there^ HVhen these quartets came out m 
London, Clementi sent a copy of them to him. They were opened 
and thrown upon the pianoforte. Next day Felix Radicati and 
his wife, Mme. Bertinotti, called and presented letters, they being 
upcm a oonc«t tcntr. Duraig the coavevsatioii the Italian went 
to the pianoforte, took up the quartets and seemg what they were, 
exclaimed (in substance): "Have you got these here! Ha! Beet- 
hoven, as the world says, and as I believe, is music-mad; — for 
these are not music. He submitted them to me in manuscript 
and, at his request, I fingered them for him. I said to him, that 
he surely did not consider these works to be music?— to whidh 
he replied, '01 1, \ are not for you, but for a later age! 

Young Appleby believed in them, in spite of Radirati, and 
after he had studied his part thoroiiglUy, his father invited players 
the other instruments to his house and the first in F was tried. 
The first movement was dedared by all except Appleby to be 
"crasy music." At the end of the violcmceUo solo on one not^ 
Ihey all burst out laughing; the next four bars all agreed were 
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beautiful. Ludlow, an o^guust, who played the bass, found so 
much to admire and so mnrh to condemn in the half of this 
second movement, which they succeeded in playing, as to call it 
"patchwork by a madman." They gave up the attempt to play 
it, and not until 181S, in London, did the young man auooeed in 
hearing the three Quartets entire, and finding them, aa he had 
believed, worthy of their author. 

The Symphony in B-flat, Op. 60, was the great work of this 
summer season. Sketches prove that its successor, the fifth in 
C minor, had been commenced, and was laid aside to give place 
to thw. Nothing more is known of the histoiy of its composition 
except what is imparted hy the author's inscrq>tion on the manu- 
script: "Sinfonia 4'*, 1806. L. v. Bthvn." 

In singular contrast to tliese grand works and contemporary 
with their completion, us ii written for amusement and recreation 
aftor the fatjgue of severer studies, are the thirty-two Variations 
for Pianoforte in C minor. They belong to this Autumn, and are 
among the compositions which their author v,nTi!rl ^rlatily have 
seen pass into oblivion. Jnhn's notes contain an ane<"flote in 
point. "Beethoven once found Streicher's daughter practising 
these Tariatkms* After he had lirtened tof a white he asked her: 
'^By whom is that?" "By yon." "Such nonsense by me? O 
Beethoven, what an ass you were!" 

Although the composer did not succeed in bringing his new 
Symphony and Concerto to public performance this year, an 
opportunity offered itself for him to give the general public as 
fine a taste of his quality as composer for the vicdin, as he had 
just given to the frequenters of Rasoumowd^S quartet parties 
in the Op. 59, namely, Op. 61, the wnrk superHcribed by its niitJior: 
Concerto par Clemenza jiour Clement^ primo Viulino e Dircitnre 
al TkecUro a Fte«/ic, dal L. v. Bthvn.y 1800; — or, as it stands on 
Frans Clement's concert programme of December 9S in the Theat«<- 
an-der-Wien: "2. A new Violin Concerto by Hin. Ludwig van 
Beethoven, played by Hrn. Clement." It was preceded by an 
overture by Mehui, and followed by selections from Mozart, 
Cherubini and Handel, closing with a fantasia by the concert- 
giver. When Dr. Bertdini tM Jahn that '^Beethoven as a rule 
never finished commissioned works until the last minute," he 
named this Conrerto as an instance in point; and another contem- 
porary notes that Clement played the solo a vista, without pre- 
vious rehearsal. The list of publications this year is short: 

LI^ Sonata pour le Pianoforte, F major, advertised April 9 
in the "Wiener sSeitung" by the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptotr. 
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There is no tradition tbat Beetlioven ever explained why he called 

this hia fiftif-fiitHt or the F minor hia fifty-fourth Sonata. The best 
that Czerny could suggest is that "perhaps he sketched that 
number in manuscript and then destroyed them or used them in 
another form." Others have made lisLa of ail the works in sonata- 
lonn, indudinjt the symphonies; but none has been so probably 
right as to produce conviction. 

Grand Trio jinvr deux Hautboi'^ rf iin Cor Anglais, C major, 
advertised by ArLaria and Co., April 12, without opus number. 
At a later date it was called Op. 87. The same work for two 
violfaia and viola, and as a sonata for pianoforte and vklin, was 
advertised at the same time. **Andante" (Favori) in F nugor» for 
Pianoforte. This was originally the second movement of the 
Sonata. Op. 53 — ^aooording to the anecdote before given from 
Kies's "Notizen." 

"Sinfonia eroica," Op. 55, dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, 
advotised by the Kunst- nnd Industrie-Comptoir on October 89. 

Besides these works, Johann Tra^ advertised on June 18 
**6 Grands Trios pour le Pianoforte, violon oblig^ et violoncello ad 
lib.." Op. 60, Nos. 1 and 2. These are arrange m«>nts of the Quar- 
tets, Op. 18. Also "3 Grands Trios pour le Pianoforte, Violon et 
Vbltmcello," Op. dl. No. 1; arrangements of the Trios, Op. 9. Be* 
fore February, 1807, the other numbers of the two woi^ had been 
completed and had left the press. The opus numbers were not 
recognized hy "RfM ihoven, for, as is se<'n above* 60 and 61 belong 
to original works of a very different order. 
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Chapter V 

Beethoven*^ Friends and Patrons in the First Lustrum of 
the Nineteenth Centtin,' — An Imperial Pupil, Archduke 
Rudolph — Count liasoumovvsky — Countess Erdody — 
Barotiess ErUDann — ^Marie Bigot— Thereae Matfattl — 
Nanette Stracher — ^Ziaus — Anecdotes. 

HE who dwells with wife and chikben in a fixed abode, usually 
finds himself, as ol'*^ draws on. one of a small circle of old 
friends; and hoary heads, surrounded by their deseendants, 
the inheritors of parental friendships, sit at the same tables and 
make merry where they had gathered in the prime of life. The 
unnuuTied man, who can call no spot on earth's surface his own* 
who spends his h'fe in hired lodgings, here to-day and there to- 
morrow, has, as a rule, few friendships of long standing. By 
divergency in tastes, opinions, habits, increasing with the years, 
often by the mere interruption of social intercourse, or by a 
thousand equally insignificant causes, the old ties are snndoed. 
hi the memimnda and ooneapondenoe of such a man familMr 
names disappear, even when not removed by death, and strange 
ones take their places. The mere passing acfjuaintanee of one 
period becomes the chosen friend of another; while the former 
hiend smks into the mere aeqiiatntance^ or is foigotten. IVe- 
quently no cause for the change can he assigned. One can only 
say — it happened so. 

Thus it was with Beethoven, even to a remarkable degree; 
in part because of his increasing infirmity, in part owing to 
peculianties of his character. It was his mirfortune, also, that — 
having no pecuniary resource but the exocise of his talents for 
musical composition, and being at the same time too proud and too 
loyal to his ideas of art to write for popular applause — he was 
all his life long thrown more or less upon the generosity of patrons. 
But death, misfortune or other oiuses deprived him of old patrons, 
as of ddl^ds, and compelled him to seek, or at least accept, the 
kmdness cl new <mes. A part of this chapter must be devoted to 
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certain new names in both categories, whidi become prommentiB 

bis history in the years immediatply before us. 

Archduke Kuclolpli Joharin Joseph Rainer, youngest son of 
Emperor Leopold 11, and haif-brotber of Emperor Franz, was 
bora January 8, 1788, and therefore was, at the end of 1805, just 
closing his seventeenth year. Like his unfortunate uncle. Elector 
Maximilian, he was destined to the church, and like him, too, be 
had much musical taste and capacity. His private tutors were 
all men of tine culture, and one of them, Joseph Edler von Baumeis- 
ter. Doctor of Laws, remained in later years in his service and will 
be met with hereafter. In muaie he, with the diiidren of the im* 
penal family, was instructed by the B. I. Court Composer, Anton 
Tayber. and made such good progress ^hat, if tradition may be 
trustt (1, li( , while still but a boy, played to poneral satisfaction in 
the salons of Lobkowitz and others. But an archduke has not 
much to few from bostfle critieism; a better proof that be really 
possessed musical talent and taste is afforded by the fact that, 
so soon as he could emancipate himself from Tayber, and have a 
voice in the selection of a teacher, he became a pupil of Beethoven. 
It is largely possible that the old relation of the composer to Max- 
imilian may have had some influence upon the determinat!<m of 
his nephew; and it is very probable that Rudolph's decision was 
based upon the great reputation of Beethoven and the respect in 
which, as he saw, the artist was held by the !>chwarj!enberg8, 
Liechtensteins, Kinskys, and their compeers. But whatever 
weight be allowed to these and like considerations, it muj^t have 
been something more than a capncious deare to call the great 
pianist ''master," which made him bis pupil, friend and patron 
until death parted them. One necessarily thinks better of his 
musical talents for this, just as Maximilian's musical taste and 
insight stand higher in our estimation because of his early ap> 
preciatioD of Mosart's genius. 

The precise date of Beethoven's engagement has eluded the 
research of even tlie accurate and indefatigable Kdchel. There 
is so little doubt, however, that he was the immediate successor of 
Tayber, as to render reasonably certain that it occurred at the end 
of the young Archduke's fifteenth yeax^that is, in the winter of 
1808-4. It is periia|M worth remarking, that the '^Staats-Sche- 
matismus" for 1803 ftiBt gives, in the R. I. Household, a separate 
chamber to the boys, Rainer and Rudolph: three years later 
"Archduke Rudolph, coadjutor of the Archbishopric of Olmlitz," 
is given one alone; but before 1806 he certainly was the pupil of 
Beethoven. 
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In Frauldn GiannAtano's notioeB irom the yean 1816-18»^ 

■he relates : 

At that time Beethoven gave kasons to Archduke Rudolph, a 
brother of Emperor TVanz. I once asked him if the Ardiduke played 
well. "When ne is feeling just right," was the answer, accompanied by 
a smile. He also laughingly referred to the fact that he would sometimes 
hit him on ^e fingers, and that when the august gentleman once tried to 
refer him to his place, he pointed lor jwtinieatinn to apasMgelnMii a 
poet, Goethe, I think. 

It must have been a mistake of the yoring lady's to make Beet- 
hoven speak lu re in the present tense; for it is incredible that he 
should have taken such a liberty in 1816-17, when Rudolph was 
a man of some thirty years; or indeed at any time after the first 
lessons in his boyhood. The anv lote therefore in some degree 
supports the conjecture above offered. So also does Schindler's 
statement— a point on which he was likely to be well informed by 
the master himself — that the pianoforte part of the Triple Con- 
certo, Op. 56, was written for the Archduke; for this work was 
sketched* at the latest, in the spring of 180S» and surely would not 
have been undertaken until the composer thoroughly knew his 
pupil*s powers, and that his performance would do the master no 
discredit. And finally, what Ries relates is in the lone of one 
who had personal knowledge of the circumstances detailed; and 
thus detnrnines the date as not later than 1804: 

Etiquette and all tiiat is oonnected with it was never known to 

Beethoven ['^] nor was he ever willing to learn it. For tliis reason 
he often caused great embarrassment in the househ<dd of xlrchduke 
Rudolph when he first went to him. An attempt was made by force to 
teach him to have regard for certain Hiin^'s. But this was inf . Icr.iMc to 
him; he would promise, indeed, to mend his ways but — that wrs the cad 
of it. Fbally one day when, as he expressed it, he was being tutored (ob 
man ihn, vie er es nannie, hof meisterte] he angrily forced his way to the 
Archduke and flatly declared that while he had the greatest reverence for 
his person, he ootUd not trouble himself to observe all the regulations 
which were daily forced upon him. The Archduke laughed good- 
naturedly and commanded that Beethoven be permitted to go his own 
gait undisturbed — it was his nature and could not be altered. 

At all events it may be accepted as certain that Beethoven 
had now, 1805-6, formed those relations with the Archduke, which 
were strengthened and more advantageous to him with each 
stiooesslve year, until death put an end to them. 

Two brothers, differing in af:e by nineteen years, owed their 
rise from the condition of singers at the Russian Court into posi- 

*8m th« "Gnnibotoab" Apcffl $, IWI. 
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tions of great wealth and political importance to their gratification 
of the lascivions lusts of two imperial princesses, afterwards 
known in history &3 the Empresses Elizabeth i:'etrowna and 
Catherine IL IIiim the two BMmma, bom in 1708 and 17S8> 
of half-Cossadc paxentage, in the obscure Ukraine vfllage of 
Lencflchi, became the Counts Rasoumowsky, nobles of the Russian 
Empire. They were men of rare ability, and, like Shakespeare's 
Duncan, "bore their faculties so meek," that none of the mon- 
archs under whom they served, not even those who personally 
disliked either of them, nuMle him the yktim of Imperial caprice 
or ill will. A whimsical proof of the rapidity with which the new 
name became known throughout Europe is its introduction in 
1762 into a farce of the English wit, Samuel Foote.' The 
Empresses provided their paramours with wives from noble 
families and continued their kindness to the chfldren bom of 
these unions — one of whom came in time to oocu]^ a rather 
prominent place among the patrons of Beethoven. 

Andreas Kyrillovitch fborn October 22, 1752), fourth son of 
the younger Rasoumowsky, was destined for the navy and re- 
ceived the best education possible in those days for his profession, 
even to serving In what was then the best of all schools, an EngKsh 
man-of-war. He had been elevated to the rank of captam when, 
at the age of 25, he was transferred to the diplomntic sf^rvice. He 
was Ambassador successively at Venice, Naples, 1 Ofx riliagen and 
Stockholm ; less famous, perhaps, for his diplomacy than notorious 
for the profttseness of his expenditures, and for his amours with 
women of the highest rank, the Queen of Nai^es not excepted. 

Rasoumowsky was personally widely known at Vienna, where 
be had married (November 4, 1788) Elizabeth, Counfess 'ihun, 
elder sister of the Princess Charles Lichnowsky, and whither he 
was transferred as Ambassador eariy in 1702, being officially 
presented to the Emperor on Friday, May 25, as the "Wiener 
Zeitung'* records. Near the end of Czar Paul's reign (in March, 
1799) he was superseded by Count KabVhev: but on the accession 
of Alexander was restored, his "presentation audience" taking 
place October 14, 1801. £Us dwelling and office had formerly 
been in the Johannc»-Gasse, but now (1805-6) he was in the 
Wallaefl, but on the point of removing to a new palace built by 
himself. Schnitzer says: "Rasoumowsky lived in Vienna like a 
prince, encouraging art and science, surrounded by a luxurious 

^Young Wilding: "Oh how they [the women] melt at the Gothic names of Gen* 
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library and other collections and admired and envied by all; what 
advantages accrued from all this to Russian aflFairs is another 
question." This palace, afterwards nearly destroyed by fire and 
rebuilt, is now, after various vicissitudes, the seat of the Imperial 
Geological Institute^ Landstraase* Raaoumowsky-Gaflae No. 8. 

IVue to the traditions of his family, the Count was a musician 
and one of the best connoisseurs and phi vers of Haydn's quartets, 
in which he was accustomed to play the second violin. It is 
ai&rmed, evidently on good authority, that he had studied these 
works under that master himsdf. It would seem a matter of 
oourae^ that this man, so neatfy connected, too, with lichnowsky, 
was one of the first to appreciate and encourage the genius of the 
young Beethoven upon his removal from Rome to Vienna. In 
fact, this has been affirmed most positively and discoursed upon 
at ipreat length; aud yet the few known data on this point-~aU 
ci a negative characbor — are in conflict with that opinion. Neithw 
Wcgeler nor Ries mentions Basoumowsky. Whatever Seyfried 
and Sohindirr may conjecture, all the fRots given by them belong 
to the period on which we are now cntcrmg. ITp to Op. 58, in- 
clusive, not a composition of Beethoven's is dedicated to Rasou- 
mowslqr. Just now (end of 180i5), the Count has given the composer 
an order for quartets with Russian thanes, original or imitated; 
but only once, in all the contemporary printed or manuseript 
authorities yet discovered, have the two names been brought 
into connection; namely, in the subscription to the Trios in 1795, 
where we And the Cbuntess of lltun, her daughters and the Lich* 
nowskys down (in the aggregate) for Si copies, and "S. E. le 
Comte Rasoumoffsky, Embassadeur de Russie" — for one. 

The Hungarian Count Peter Erd5dy married, June 6, 1796, 
the Countess Anna Marie Niczky (born 1779). then just seventeen 
years of age. Reichardt describes her, in December, 1808, as a 
"very beautif til» fine little woman who from her first confincm«it 
(1799) was afflicted with an incurable disease which for ten years 
has kept her in bed for all but two to three months" — in whieh he 
preally exaggerates tlie evil of her condition— "but nevert iieless 
gave birth to three hcaithy and dear children who cling to her like 
burs; whose sole entertainmrat was found in music; who plays even 
Beethoven's pieces right well and limps with still swollen feet 
from one pianoforte to another, yet is so merry and friendly and 
go<Kl all this often saddens ine during an otherwise joyous meal 
participated in by six or eight good musical souls." There is 
nothing to show how w when the very great intimacy between the 
Countess and Beethoven began; but for many yeacs she is prom> 
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ilMlit among tiie most useftil and valued of his many female friends, 
and it is not at all improbable that the vicinity of the Erdody 
estate at Jedlersee am Marchfelde was one reason for his frequent 
choice of summer lodgings in the villages on the Danube, north of 
the city. Their intercourse was at length (about 1820) abruptly 
' terminated by the banuimieiit for life of the Countess beyond the 
limits of the Austrian Empire — unhappily, for reasons that can- 
not be impugned. It is a snd and revolting story, over which a 
veil may be drawn. There is no iit'< (-isity, arising froia Beethoven's 
relations to her, to give it now the publicity which was then 
SO caiefuUy and effectual^ awonfod. It is even possible that 
Beethoven's heart was never wrong by a knowledge of the 
partictilars. 

The Baroness Dorothea von Ertmaiin, wife of an Austrian 
oSS.eer who was stationed in those years at or near Vienna, studied 
Beethoven'a compowtiona with the composer, and became, as all 
oontemporary authorities agree, if not the greatest player ot these 

works at least the greatest of her sex. Reichardt, a most com- 
petent judge, heard her repeatedly in the winter ol 1SO&-O0 and 
recorded a highly favorable impression of her. 

Well might the master call her his "Dorothea-C&dlia!" In 
that ddii^thii letter, in whidi the young Felix M^ddbsohn 
describes bis visit at Milan (18S1) to the Ertmanns, "the most 
agreeable. ouTtiired people conceivable, both in love as if they 
were a bridal couple, and yet married 34 years," where he and the 
lady delighted each other by turns in the performance of Beet- 
hoven'a compositions and "the old General, who now appeared in 
bis statdy gray commander's uniform, wearing many orders, was 
very happy and wept with joy"; and in the intervals he told "the 
loveliest anecdotes about Beethov en, how, in the e\ eninfr when 
she played for him, he used the candle snufiFers as a toothpick, etc." 
In this letter there is one toiudiing and beautiful remimaosiee ol 
the Banmess. '^e related," says Menddssdm, **that when she 
lost her last child, Beethoven at first did not want to come into 
the house; at length he invited her to visit him, and when she 
canie he sat himself down at the pianoforte and said simply: 'We 
will now talk to each other in tones,' and for over an hour played 
without stopping, and as she remarked: Hie told me everything, 
and at last brought me comfort.'" 

It was noted in a former chapter, that the leadin^j female 
pianists also of Vienna were divided into pro and anfi Brrt- 
hovenists. The former party just at this time gained a valuable 
aceession in a young lady who, during her five years' residence 
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there, became one of the most devoted as weU M nUMt h^hly ac- 
complished playrrs of Beethoven's composifions — Marie Bigot. 
From 1809 to h< r death in 1820 she lived in Paris, where her 
superiority* tir^t as dilettante, then as professional player aad 
teadier, inade her the subject of one ui the most pleaatng sketches 
in F^tis's "Biographie Universelle des Musiciens/' From this we 
learn that she was bom of a family name (! Kic ne on March 3, 
1786, at Colmar in Alsatia and married M. Bip:(>t, who took her to 
Vienna in lH04i. In the Austrian capital she became acquainted 
with Haydn» and formed a friendship also with Beethoven and 
Salieri. Sudi associations naturally fired her ardently musioal 
nature, and at 20 years of age she had already developed great 
skill and originality. The first time that she played in the pre- 
sence of iiaydn, the old gentleman was so moved that he clasped 
her in bis arms and cried: "O, my dear child, I did not write this 
music— it is you who have composed it!*' And upon the printed 
sheet from which she had phiyed he wrote: "On February 20, 
1805, Joseph Haydn was happy." The melancholy genius of 
Beethoven found an interpreter in Madame Bigot, whose en- 
thusiasm and depth of feeling added new beauties to those which 
he had oonceived. One day she played a sonata which he had 
just composed, in such a manner as to draw from him the re- 
mark: "Thnt is not exactly the character which I wanted to give 
this piece; but go right on. If it is not wholly mine it is something 
better.'* (Si ce n'ent pas tout d fait mot, c'esl mieux que moi.) 

Bigot, according to Beichafdt, was "an honest, cultivated 
Berliner, libraiian of Count Basoumowsky.** As this was pre* 
cisely m those years when Beethoven was most patronized by that 
nobleman, the composer and the lady were thus brought often 
together and very warm, friendly relations resulted. Jahn pos- 
sessed for many years the copy of a very characteristic letter of 
Beethoven to the Bigots, which leads one to suspect that his 
atttttions to the young wife had at one time the appearance of 
being a little too pointed. The letter is undated; but as the pre- 
cise date happens to be of no importance, and was of course before 
1809, it may be inserted here in order to explode at the outset the 
nonsense whidi has been published concerning a fancied inordinate 
passion of the master for the young lady. Perhaps for this very 
reason Jahn finally sent it to the "Grenzboten" (U, 1867): 

Dear Marie, dear Bigot! 

It is only with the decpo3t regret that I am compelled to reeopniae 
that the j>urest and most harmless feeUngs can often be misunderstood-^ 
as affecbcmatdy m you have met me I have never thou^t of 
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ing it otiMnviw fhaa tliat you were giving me your friendship. You 

must deem me very vam and rontrmptible if you assume that the ad- 
vances of such excellent |nTsoiia as yourselves could make me believe 
that I had al once won your love — ^moreover, it is one of my first prin- 
ciples never to sU\nri in other than friendly relations with the wife of 
another man, I do not wish by such relations to fill my soul with dis- 
trust against her who may some day share my fate with me — and thus 
ruin for myself the loveliest and purest life. It is po^:-i!)!f- that I have 
jested with Bigot a few times in a way tli&t was not too refined, I told 
you mjraelf that I am occanonally ill behaved. I am natural in my in- 
tercourse with nl! my friends anr! hate all restraint. I count Bigot 
amongst them, if something that 1 do displeases him, friendship demands 
tfiAtlietdl meao — and I wul certainly haven care never to offend again<~~ 
but how can good Marie put so bad a construction on my actions. . . . 

With regard to my invitatioa to ^o driving with you and Caroline 
it was but natural tm^ I should bdieve. Bigot having opposed your 
going with me alone, that Itotli of you (JiM inril it unlxit (uiiing or ob- 
jectionable — and when 1 wrote I had no other purpose than to make you 
understand that I saw no harm in it, and when I declared that it was a 
matter of great importance to me that you should not refuse it was only 
to persuade you to enjoy the gloriously beautiful day, I had your and 
Caroline's pleasure in mind more than my own and I thought to compel 
you to accede to my wishes when I said that mistrust on your part or a 
refusal vnuld reaUy offend me — you ought really to ponder how you will 
make amends for having spoilt for me a day that was so bright because of 
my cheerful mood and the cheerful weather — if I said that you misunder> 
stood me, your present judgment of me shows that I may have been 
rif^t, not to tliink about tiiat which you thought about in connection 
With the matter — when I said that something evil might come of it if I 
came to you, that was more than anything else a joke which had only 
the one purpose of showing how everything about you attracts me, that 
I have no greater wish than always to live with you, is also the truth- 
even in rase there wns a hidden meaning in it even the most sacred 
ftiendiihip can yet have secrets, but to misinterpret the .secret of a friend 
— ^because one cannot at once guess it, that you ouglit not to do — dear 
Bigot, dear Marie, never, never will you find me ignoble, from child- 
hood I learned to love virtue — and all that is beautiful and good — ^you 
have htut me to the heart. It shall only serve to make our friendship 
tilefinner. I am n-.illy not at all well to-day anrl I shall scarcely be able 
to see you» yesterday after the quartets my feeUngs and imagination 
cootinuallv 4»11ed up before me the fact that I had made you suffer, I 
went to the Ridotto (ball) last night to seek distraction, but in v;un, 
everywhere I was haunted by the vbion of all of you, cseaselessly it said 
to me thqr are so good and probably are suffering because of you. De- 
jected in qiirits I huiried away. ' Write me a few lines. 

Your true 

Ftaend Beethoven 

embraces you idL 

•In June, 1906, Dr. Koliacher publfslicd two short notes written by Beethoven 
to Bigot. They are without d*te. Tfn- tir^^i. r>;;,:;ii;iM l i,-,-t i,, iv- ti's departure- frMta 
Bigot's hoiue on the occasion of a visit as due to a suddea attack o{ fever; the ftecond. 
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GlewiicMtein iBtrodiioed Beetiioveit to a family iMuned 
Malfatti. The culture, refinement, musical teste and high 

character of the parents, and the uncommon grace and beauty of 
their two charming children, young girls now of twelve to four- 
teen ^ears, rendered the house very attractive to the composer. 
There was less than a year's difference in the ages of theehildren; 
Therese was bom Januaiy 1st and Anna December 7th of the 
same year; wliethcr 1792 or 1793, our friendly authority was not 
certain. Anna became, in due time (1811), the wife of Glftrhen- 
stein; and Therese was at one time the object of one of Beethoven's 
short-lived, unrequited passions. Her niece writes: "That 
Beethoven loved my aunt, and wished to marry her, and also that 
her parents would never have given their consent, is true."' There 
is nothing to determine conclusively when the master's fondness 
assumed this intenser form; but there are good reasons (which 
may perhaps appear hereafter) for believing, that it was at least 
five years later than our present date. His attentions to the 
young lady, at all events, attr,u ted no notice outside the family 
circle, nor did her rejection of them pro^-ent the continimnre of 
warm, friendly relations between the parties, up to and after her 
marriage in 1817. Dr. Sonnleithner establishes both these facts: 

Frau Therese Baroness von Drosdick, nt§ Malfatt! (died in Vienna, 

60 years old, on April 27, 1851), was the wife of Court Councillor Wilhelm 
Baron von Drosdick. She was a beautiful, lively and intellectual woman, 
a very good pianoforte player and, besides, the cousin of the famous 
physician and friend of Beethoven's, Dr. von Malfatti. Herein Hes the 
explanation of an unusually kind relationship with Beethoven which 
resulted in a less severe regaid for conventional forms. Nothing is known 
of a particular intimacy between her and Beethoven. A relative of the 
Baroness, who knew her intimately, knows also that she and Bpfthoven 
formed a lasting friendship, but as to any warmer feeling on eillu-r .side 
he knew nothing, nor anything to the contrary; but he says: "When 
convor'^ntion turned on Beethoven, she qpoke of him leveKntially, but 
with a certain reserve." 

Through these Malfattis, Beethoven became also known 
personally to the physician of the same name and "they were great 

accompanying some niMip, readu as fonowi: **I intended to Tuit you last night, but 
recalled in time that yi iir.- umI at home on Saturdav^ -,lu.] T iIKc.)%'it l^'^^i I must 
risit you n^ry often or not at oil — I do not yet know which suaii be my chuice, but 1 
almojjt believe the lattcT beeaiMB by «> Mag I alwll vndt all oomputaion of bavbif 

to come to you." 

*Here Dr. llicmann has introduced into the text: "The ■erious interest which 
• BecthoTOi idt for Tb«na« ovuld be queatioiied 4kr ignored by the biograpben ao low 
M «eitalR lettcn of GIdcbeiwtciil were ««oepted u belonginK to the year 1807, which 

we must certainly now assign to the spring of 1810. a time when Therese bad passed 
her 18th year and may have been 20 since (if the record of her at her death is cor- 
rect) she may have been li rn in 1791, so that, in !( ^\ niPti M\rr uf the Italiao origill 
of her family, it was scarcely apposite to speak of her as 'Uall a child' in 181Q." 
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friends for a long time. Towanb each other they wtxe like two 
hard millstones, and they separated. Malfatti used to say of 
Beethoven: *He is a disorderly (konfmer) fellow — but all the same 
he may be the greatest genius.' " The assistant of Malfatti, Dr. 
Bertolmi, was long the confidential physician of Beethoven; and 
throi^ him he beoame penonally known to the fncseiit head of 
the great firm of "Killer & Co.," wholesale merchants in Vienna, 
who for many years was fond of describing his interviews, in youth, 
with the "great Beethoven." Though nothing specially worthy 
of record took place» Mr. Miller's recollections are interesting as 
additioiud testimooy to the activity of tiie mMter''s mind and his 
eBjoymcnt of jocose, witty and Improving conversation. Through 
a caprice of Beethoven, his cordial relations to Dr. Bcrtolini 
came to an abrupt end about 1815; but the doctor, though pained 
and mortified, retained his respect and veneration for his former 
friend to the last. In 1831, he gave a singular proof of his ddlicate 
Ttgud for Beethoven's leputation; supposing himself to be at the 
pomt of death from dioleva* and being too feeble to examine his 
large oolleotion of the composer's letters and notes to h'lm, he 
ordered them ail to be burned, because a few were not of a nature 
to be risked in careless hands. 

The reader will not have foigotten !Marie Anna Stem of 
Augsburg — ^pianoforte-maker Stein's "MMdl," as Mozart called her. 
After the death of her father (February 29, 1782), she, bring then 
just 2S years of age, assisted by her brother, Matthaus Andreas, a 
youth of sixteen years, took charge of and continued his business. 
The great reputation of the Stdn mstraments led to the removal 
of the Steins to Vienna. An imperial patent, issued January 17, 
1794, empowered Nanette and Andreas Stein to establish their 
business "in the Landstrasse 301, zur Rothen Rose," and in 
the following July they arrived, accompanied by Johann Andreas 
Streicher, an "admirable pianist and teacher" of Munich, to whom 
Nanette was engaged. The business flouridied nobly under the 
firm -name **Geschwister Stem'* until 1802, *'when they separated 
and each carried on an independent business.'* It is known that 
Beethoven, immediately ii])<)ti tlu- arrival of the Steins, renewed 
his intercourse with them, of which, however* there is but a single 
leoord worth quoting, untQ a period several years later than 
that before us. Bekshaxdt writes In his letter of February 7, 1800: 

Streicher has abandoned the soft, yielding, repercussive tone of the 
other Vienna instrnments, and at Beethoven's wish and advice given his 

instruments preater re'^onance and elastieity, so that the \-irttioso who 
plays with stren^h and significance may have the insLrument in better 
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command for sustained and expressive tones. He ha^ thereby given bis 
instruments a larger and more varied cbamcter, so that \hiey must give 
greater Mtiflfaction than tiie others to all viituon idio aeex aometlung 
mofe than mere easy brilliaDcy in their at^ of playing. 

This shows us Beethoven in a new dttracter — that of an 
improver of the pianoforte. The ''young Stein" mentioned by 
Ries, was Nanette's brother Carl Fdedrtcfa, who foUowai his 

sister to Vienna in 180t. 

One of Bi't'l eu's characteristic notes to Zraeskall, not 
dalcd, but belonging in these yeursy adds another name to the iong 
list which proves that, however unpopular the composer may 
have been with hb brother musicians, he possessed qualities and 
tastes that endeared him to the best class of rising young men in 
the learned professions: 

Tlie Talm brothers arf little attractive to me as to you. But 
th^ have so pestered me, and finally referred me to you as one of their 
vintora, that at the last I c o n s e n ted. Come then in God's name, ft may 
be I will call for you at Zizius's, if not, come there direct, so that I may 
not be left there without the oompai^ of human beings. We will 1^ 
our commissions watt until you are better able to look after them. If 
you eannot, come to the Swan to-day where I diall surety go. 

Dr. Johami Zisius, of Bohemia (bom January 7, 1778), appears 
at tiie early age of 28, in the Staais-Schemafi^^uns' for 1800, as 

professor of political science to the R. I. Staff of (luards; thrt^e 
years later he has the same professorship in the Theresianum, 
which he retained to his death in 1824, filling also in his later years 
the diair of constitutional law in the University. Dr. Somi' 
leithner made his acquaintance about 182(X In his very valuable 
and interesting "Musikalische Skizzen aus Alt-Wien" ("Recen- 
sionen," 1863), he describes Zizins in a way which shows him 
to have been a man after Beethoven's own heart until his in- 
creasing infirmity excluded him in great measure from mixed 
society. 

Tile attraction of Beethovra's personal character for young 

persons of more than ordinary peniiis and culture has been already 
noted. Another illustration of this was Julius Franz Borgias 
bchneller, born (1777) at Strasburg, educated at ireiberg in the 
Breisgau, and just now (1805) professor of history in the Lyceum 
at line on the Danube. Driven into exile because of his active 
resistance to the Frt ni h. lie had made his way to Vienna, where 
his fine fpialftics o[ lu-ad and heart made him a welcome guest in 
literary circies and gained him the affection of the young writers 
of the capital. In 1808» he leceived his appointment at LSna, 
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wbenoe, tlnee yean later, he was advaaeed to the same position 
in the new university at Grats. Perhaps the most beloved of his 

friends was Gleiclunistein. 

^Ve pass to the notices of Ries, Czcmy and others, which 
record divers characteristic anecdotes and personal traits of the 
master, not susceptible of eiact chronolos^Gal arraogemoit but 
which belong to this period. "Of all composers," says Ries 
("Notizen." p. 84), "Beethoven valued most highly Mozart and 
Handel, then S. Bach. Whenever I found him with music in his 
hand or l^-ing on his desk it was surely compositions of these 
h«<oes. Haydn sddom eaeaped without a few dy thrusts." 
Compare this with what Jahn heard from Csemy: ''Once Beet- 
hoven saw at my house the scores of six quartets by Mozart. He 
opened the fifth, in A, and said : 'That's a work ! th.^t ' s where Mozart 
said to the world: Behold what I might have done for you if the 
time were here! * " And, touching Handel: "Graun's 'Tod Jesu' 
was unknown to Beethoven. father brought the score to 
him, which he played through a vista in a masterly manner. \Mien 
he camr to a place where Graiin had written a twofold f*n<iing to be 
left to tlie clioiee of the performer, he said: 'The man must have 
had the gripes not to be able to say which endmg is the better!' 
At the «Dd he said that &e fugues were passable, the rest ordinary. 
Then he picked up Handel's 'Messiah' with the words: 'Hoe 
is a different fellow!' and played the most interesting numbers 
and called our attention to several resemblances to Haydn's 
'Creation,* etc." "Once," says Ries (p. 100), "when after a lesson 
we were talking about fugue themes, I sitting at the pianoforte and 
he beside m^ I played the first fugue theme from Graun's *Tod 
Jesu'; he began to ])Iay it after me with his left hand, then brought 
in the right and developed it for perhaps half an hour. I am still 
unable to understand how he could have endured the uncom- 
fortable position so long. Ili:^ enthusiasm made him insensible 
to CEtcfnal impressions." In another place (p. 87) he relata: 
"During a walk I mentioned to Beethoven two pure fifth pro* 
pressions which sound striking and beantifnl in his C minor 
Quartet (Op. 18). lie did not know them and denied that they 
were fifths. It being his habit always to carry ruled paper with 
turn, I asked him for a sheet and wrote down the passage in alt 
four voices; seeing that I was right he said: *WeU, and who has 
forbidden them?* Not knowing how to take the question, I 
had him repeat it several times until I finally answered in 
amazement: *But they are tirst principles!* The question was 
repeated again, whereupon I answered: 'Marpurg, Kiraberger, 
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Fux, etc., etc., all theoieticiaiur — 'And I allow thflm 1^/' was 

his answer." ' 

We quote again from Kies (p. 106): 

I recall only two instances in which Beethoven told me to add a few 
notes to hwcomFKisition: once in the theme of the rondo of the *Sonate 

Path^ltqiK'' (Op. l."?). atnl a^airi in the theme of the rondo of his first 
Concerto ^in C major* where he gave me some passues^in double notes 
to make it more brilliant. He played this last rondo, in fact, with an 
expression peculiar to himself. In general he played his own composi- 
tions very freakishly, holding hrmly to the measure, however, as a rule 
and occasionally, but not often, hurrying the tempo. At times he would 
hold the tempo back in his crescendo with riiardando, which made a 
very beautiful and highly striking effect. In playing he would give 
a passage now in the right hand, now in the left, a lovely and abso- 
Ititely Inimitable expression; but he voy seldom addsd notes or orna- 
ments .... (p. 100). He played his own eom[>o«!t!ons very unwillingly. 
Once he was making serious preparations fur a lung trip which we were 
to malGe together, on which I was to arrange the concerts and play his 
concertos as well as other oompositions. He was to conduct and im- 
provise. 

And now something more on the subject of Beethoven's im- 
provi^tions. Says Ries: "This, last was certainly the most extra- 
oidlnary (perfonnance) any one was ever privileged to listen to. 
especially when he was in good humor or excited. Not a single 
artist of all that I have heard ever reached the plane in this re- 
spect which Beethoven occupied. The wealth of ideas which 
crowded in upon him, the moods to which he surrendered himself, 
the variety of treatment, the difficulties which offered themselves 
ct were introduced by him, w&e inesdiaustible." And Ciemy: 

Beethoven's improvisation (with which he created the greatest 

sensation in the first years of his sojourn in Vienna and even caused 
Mozart to wonder) was of the most varied kind, wheth^ he was treating 
themes chosen by himself or set for him by others. 

1. In the first-movement form or the final rondo of a sonata, when 
he regularly closed the first section and introduced a second melody in 
a related key, etc., but in the second section gave himself freely to all 
manner of treatoMBt of the moHvi. In Allegros the work was enlivened 
hy bravura passages which were mostly m<»e difficult than those to be 
found in hi.s compositions. 

2. In the free-variation form, about like his Choral Fantasia, Op. 
80. or the choral finale of liis Ninth Symphony, both of which give a faith- 
ful illustration of his improvisations in this form. 

Quid licei Jon non !i-t t boci: t!ie maxim ought to be repeater! every time this 
familiar story is told. Murcovir, Lliase who repeat Beethoven's remark oftenesl 
always tiniit H very tignificunt word ia it: "Und to eriaube ]■ li sie!" i.e., "When used 
in the maimer iUuftrated in the me«Mre in quwUon. I allow tiKm." Beethoven 
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S. In tlie inivod genre, whoro, in the pot|>ourri style, one !hou^'hl 
foUowa upon aaoiher, as in his solo Fantasia, Ojp. 77. Often a few tones 
voidd simoe to enable him to impforise as entire piece (as, for instanoe, 
tbe Finale of the third Sonata, D major, of Op. 10). 

Nobody equalled him in the rapidity of his scales, double trills, 
skips, etc. — not even Hummel. His bearing wliile playing was master* 
fuliy quiet, noble and beautiful, without the slightest grimace (only 
bent forward low, as his deafness grew upon him) ; his fingers were very 
powerful, not long, and broadened at the tips by much playing, for he 
told me very often indeed tliM he geneMlly bad to pnuAjse until after 
midnight in his youth. 

In teaching he laid great stress on a correct position of the fingers 
(after tlie adiool of Emanuel Bach, which he used in teaching me); he 
could scarcely span a tenth. mndr frequent use of the pedals, much 
more freauent than is indicated m his works. Ills playing of the scores 
of Handel and Gluck and the fugues of Seb. Bach was unique, in that in 
the former he introduoed a f uU-voioediieM and a apirit wluch gave theae 
works a new shape. 

He was also the greateat a auto player of hia time (even in score- 
rendirif:); hn smnnrd pvcry new and unfamiliar composition like a divin- 
ation and his judgmeut was always correct, but, specially in hiii younger 
years, very keim, mting, unsparing. Much that the world admired then 
nnri sr-i)\ ndmires he saw in an entirolgr different li^t from the kiiy 
point of view of his genius. 

Extraordinary as his playing was iriien he improviaed, it tn^ 

quently less successfid when he played his printed composition';, for, 
as he never had patience or time to practise, the result would generally 
depend on aeddent or his mood; and as his playing, like his compositions, 
was far ahead of his time, the piaiioforl*-^ of the iKirlod (until 1810), still 
extremely weak and imperfect, could not endure bis gigantic style of 
performance. Hence it was that Hummers purling, bnlbant style, well 
calculated to suit the manner of the time, was much more comprehen- 
sible and pleasing to the public. But Beethoven's performance of slow 
and sustained passages produced an almost magical effect upon eveiy 
listener and* ao far as I Icmnr, was never auxpasaed. 

Pass we to obtain minor characteristic tnite which Raea has 
recorded of his master: 

Beethoven recalled his youth, and his Bona friends, with great pleas- 
ure, although his memory told of hard time^?, on the whole. Of his mother, 
in particular, he spoke with love and feeling, calling her often an honest, 
good-hearted woman. He spoke but little and unwillingly of his father, 
who was most to blame for \}it:- family niisf ry, but a striL'ie haril won! 
against him uttered by another would anger him. On tlie whole he was 
a thoroughly good and kind man, on whom hia mooda and Impetuotisness 
played shabby tricks. He would have forgiven anyboi^y, no matter 
how grievously he had injured him or whatever wrong he had done him, 
if he had fotmd him in an nndbrtunate position. C*Notisen,** p. 1^.) 

Beethoven was often e\-trrniely \'iolent. One day we were e;itin>r 
our noonday meal at the Swan inn; the waiter brought him the wrong 
dish. Scaro^ had Beethoven wpekea. a few WMds about die natter. 
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which the waiter answered in a manner not altogether modest, when 
Beethoven seized the dish (it was a mess of lunes with plenty of gravy) 
and threw it at the waiter's head. The poor fellow had an armful of 
Otiieff dishes (an adept ness which Viennese waiters possess in a high 
dejrree) and could not help himself; the gravy ran down his face. He 
and Beethoven screamed and vituperated while all the other guests 
roared with laughter. Finally, Beethoven himself was overcome with 
the comicalne^s of the situation, as the waiter who wanted to scold roiild 
not, because he was kept busy licking from his chops the gravy that ran 
down Ids face, making the most ridiculous grimaces the iriiile. It was 
a picture worthy of Iloparth. ("Notizen," p HI ) 

Beethoven knew scarcely anything about money, because of which 
he had frequent quarrels; since he waswways TOiatru>t f ul, and frequently 
thmiplit himself cheated when it was not the case. Easily excited, he 
called people cheats, for which in the case of waiters he had to make good 
with tips. At length his peculiarities and absentmindedncss became 
known in the inns which he frequented nio'^t often and he was permitted 
to go his way, even when he went without paying his bill. ^"Notiaen," 
p. l«t.> 

Beetlioven had taken lei«ons on thr violin even after he reached 
Vienna from Krumphdz and frequently when I was there we played his 
Sonatas for Pianoforte and YIdin together. But it was teally a homhie 
music ; for in his enthtinastic seal he never heard when he began a passage 
with bad fingering. 

Xn his Behavior Beethoven was awlEwanI and hdpless; his nnconth 
movement-s were often destitute of ^tmi c He seldom took anything 
into his hands without dripping and breaking it. Thus he frequently 
knocked his ink-wdl Into the pianoforte which stood near by the side oif 
his writing-table. No piece of furniture was safe from him, least of all 
a costly piece. Everything was overturned, soiled and destroyed. It 
is hard to comprehend how he accomplished so much as to be able to shave 
himself, evim leaving out of consideration the number of cuts on his 
cheeks. He could never learn to dance in time. ("NotiKcn," p. 119.) 

Beethoven attached no value to his manuscripts; after they were 
printed they lay for the greater part in an anteroom or on tlie floor 
among other pieces of music. I often put hi.s music to rights; bui when- 
ever he hunted something, everything was thrown into confusion again. 
I might at that time have carried away the original manuscripts of all 
his printed pieces; and if I had asked him for them he would unquestion- 
ably have given them to me without a thought. ("Notizen," p. 113.) 

Beethoven felt the loss of Ries very sensibly; but it was in part 
supplied by young Rockd, to whom he took a great liking. In- 
viting him to call, he told him he would give special orders to his 
savant to admit him at all times, even in the morning when busy. 
It was agreed that, when R5ckel was admitted, if he found Beet- 
hoven very much occupied he should pris<? through the room into 
the bed-chamber beyond — both rooms overlooked the Glacis from 
the fourth story of the Pasqualati house on the Moiker Bastei — 
and there await Um a reasonahie time; if the oonQMMer came not. 
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Rlfckd should quietly pass out again. It happened ime monimg 
open his first visit, that Btfckel found at the street door a carriage 

with a larly in it; and, on rcachinsr the fourth storey, there, at 
Btethcn en s door, was Prince Lichnowsky in a dispute with the 
servant about being admitted. The man declared he dared not 
admit anybody, as his master was busy and had given eipNss 
orders not to admit any person whatever. Rockel, however* hav- 
ing the entree, informed Beethoven that Lichnowsky was out- 
side. Though in ill humor, he could no longer refuse to sec him. 
The Prince and his wife had come to take Beethoven out for an 
airing; and he finally consented, but, as he entered the carriage^ 
RCckel noticed that his face was still cloudy. 

That Beethoven and Ignatz von Seyfried were brought much 
tof»ether in these years, the reader already knows. Their ac- 
quaintance during thirty years — which, for at least half of the 
time, was really the "friendly relationship" which Seyfried 
names it-^was, he says, *'never weakened, never disturbed by 
even the smallest quarrel — not that we were both always of a mind, 
or could be, but we always spoke freely and frankly to each other, 
without reserve, according to our convictions, without conceitedly 
trying to force upon one another our opinions as infallible.** 

Besides, Beethoven was much too straightforward. oj)eu and tolerant 
to give offence to another by disapprohatioo, cr contradiction; he was 
wont to laugh honrtily at what did not please htm and I confidently 
believe that I may saiely say that in all his life he never, at least not 
eODBdouBlly, made an enemy; only those to whom his peculiarities were 
unknown were ininble quite to nnHrrstand how to prrt along with him; 
1 am speaking here of an earher time, before the mi:>furtune of deafness 
had come upon him; if. on the contrary, Beethoven sometimes carried 

thinjj;> to an rxtrrTnn in his rude honrsty ui the rase of many, mostly 
tho^ who had imuosed themselves upon iiim as j)roteetors, tiie fault lay 
oair in tlds, that tiie honest German always carried his heart on his tongue 

and understood ovprythinj; better than 'low to flattfr; aI-,o b^'raic^r. 
conscious of his owu merit, he would never permit hiuiself to be made the 
plaything of the vain whims of the Maeenases who were eager to boast 
of their association with the name and fame of the celehratr l maNter. 
And so he was misunderstood only by those who had not the patience 
to art acquainted with the apparent ecce ntri c. When he composed 

"Fidelio," the oratorio "Christus am Olberg," tli-' symphonies in 
£-flat, C minor and F, the Pianoforte Concertos in C minor and G major, 
and the Violin Concerto in D, we were living in the mme hoose* and (since 
we were each carrj'ing on a bachelor's apartment) we dined at the same 
restaurant and chatted away many an unforgettable hour in the con- 
fidential intimacy of colleagues, for Beethoven was then meriy, ready for 
any jest* happy* of life^ witty and not sddom satirical. No phj^ical 

*6«yUied'» memory haa here la part played hinx false. 
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in had then afflicted him [?]; no !o=;5; of the ^n^f whirh is peculiarly in- 
dispeasable to the musician had darkened ius life; oaiy weak eyes had 
remuned with him as the results of the smallpox with which he had been 
afflicted iu his childhood, and these compellef! him vvvn in Iii.s earfy 
youth to resort to concave* veiy strong (highiy magoif viug) spectacles.* 
He had me play the pieces mentHmedL leoogiUBea throyghout the 
musical world as masterpieces, and, without giving rnc tim(: to tlilnk, 
demanded to know my opinion ot them; I was permitted to give it 
without MStrainU without fearing that I shouU offend any artistic oonr 
oeit-^ f atdt whidi was utteri!y fcMraign to his naftttre. 

The above is from ''CKdlia," Vol. IX. 218, <19. In the so- 
called "Studien" (appendix) are other reminiscenoa, whidi turm 
an admirable supplanent to iL Tliose whidi belong to the years 
1800-1805 follow: 

Out mai^ter could not be pr«?cntcd a.s a model in respect of con- 
ducting, and the orchestra always had to have a care in order not to be 
led sstny by its maitor; for he had ears only for his composition and 
was ceaselessly occupied by manifold gesticulations to indicate the de- 
iiired expression. He used to suggest a diminuendo by crouching down 
more and more, and at a pianissimo he would almost creep under the 
desk. When the volume of sound grew he rose up also as if out of a 
stage-trap, and with the entrance of the power of the baud he would 
stand upon the tips of his toes almost as big as a giant, and waving 
his arms, seemed about to soar upward'^ to the skies. Everything about 
him was active, not a bit of his organism idle, and the man was com- 
paraUe to a pgrpetuum mobile. He did not belong to those capridotts 
composers whom no orchestra in the world ran satisfy. At times, indeed, 
he was altogether too considerate and did not even repeat passages which 
went badly at the rehearsal: "It will go better next time," he woidd say. 

Tie was very particular about expression, the delicate nuances, the 
equable distribution of light and shade as well as an effective temvo 
fubalo, and without betraying vexation, would discuss them with tne 
indiviilual players. When he then oliscrved that the phiycrs would 
enter into itis intentions and pla,^ together with increasing ardor, in- 
spired by the magical power of his erealions, his face wovud be trans- 
figured with joy, all his features beamed pleasure and satisfaction, a 
pleased smile would play around lus lips and a thundering "Bravi tutti!" 
reward the successful achievement. It was the first and loftiest trium- 
phal moment for the genius, compared with which, as he confessed, the 
tempestuous applause of a receptive audience was as nothing. When 
playing at first sight, there were frequent pauses for the purpose of cor- 
recting the parts and then the thiead would be faioken; but he was 
patient even then , hut when things went to pieces, particularly in the 
scherzos of his sy ruphonies at a sudden and uiiexp>ected change of rhythm, 
he would shout with laughter and say he had expected nothing else, but 
was reckoning on it from the beirinnin?; he was almost childishly |^ad 
that he had been successful in "unhorsing such excellent riders.'* 

lAaoONr dight niitake. ScUadkr wm in p pwM ii o a of BMthovca'a gbwMS 
sad tbair ««« bj ao nuaoi **VHy straaf;'* 
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Before Beethoven was afflicted with his organic ailment, he nttcnded 
the opera frequentJly and witk enjoyment, especially the admirable and 
flooriuung ThmUr-msk-dn^'Wiea, perhi^ aba, for eonvieikieiiee* s^Ee, 
aincr he. had scarcely to do mope than to step from his room into the 
parterre. There he was fascinated more espedaUy by the creations of 
Cherubiiri and M^id, which at that time were just beginning to stir up 
the enthusiasm of all Vicruia. Tin rt- he would plant himself hard against 
the orchestra rail and, dumb as a dunce, remwn till the last stroke of the 
bows. This was the only sign, however, that the ait work had interrated 
him; if, on the contrary, the piece did not please him he would turn on 
his heel at the first fail of the curtain and take himself away. It was, 
in fact, difficult, yes, utterly impossible to tell from his features whether 
or not he was pleased or displeased; he was always the sanii^ appueiitly 
cold, and just as reserved in his judgments concerning his companions 
in art; his mind was at work ceaselessly, but the physical shell was like 
soulless flMVble. Strangely enough, on the other hand, hearing wretched 
music was a treat to him which he proclaimed by a peal of laughter. 
Everybody who knew him intimately knew that in this art he was a 
virtuoso, but it was a pity that those who were near him were seldom 
able to fathom the cause of such explosions, since he often lanpbpf! at 
his most secret thoughts and conceits without giving an accounting of 

Hr wn>^ rtcvf^r found on the street without a small note-book in 
which he was wont to record his passing ideas. Whenever conversation 
turned on the subject he would parody Joan of Arc's words: "I dare not 
come without ray banner!" — and he adhered to his sclf-^ven Tu\f^ with 
unparalleled tenacity; althoudi otherwise a truly admirable disorder 
prevailed in his housdiold. Books and musM} were acatterad in every 
comer; here the remnants of acrlrl Irmrhcnn; here sealed or half-emptiVd 
bottles; here upon a stand the hurried sketches of a quartet; here the 
TCma&H of a ^'euner; there on the pianoforte, on sen! paper the 
material for a {glorious symphony still slumbering in embryo; here a 
proof-sheet awaiting salvation; friendly »ad business letters covering 
the floor; between ue windows a respectable loaf of stradiino, ad lotos 
a considerable ruin of a genuine Veronese salami — ^yet despite this varied 
mess our master had a habit, quite contrary to the reality, of proclaim- 
ing his accuracy and love of order on all occasions with Ciceronian 
eloquence. Only when it became necessary to spend days, hours, 
sometimes weeks, in finding something necessary and all eflPorts remained 
fruitless, did he adopt a dlilerent tone, and the ionoceut were made to 
bear the blame. "Yes, yea," was the complaint, **that'8 a misfortune! 
Nothing is permitted to remain where I put it; everythint^ }^ moved about; 

E thing is done to vex me; O men, men!" But his servanUi knew the 
natured grumbler; let him growl to his heart'a content, and — in a 
linutes n\\ v. otild be fatgotten» untU aootber ooeaaion brought with 
it a renewal of the scene. 

He often made merry over his illegible handwriting and excused him- 
self by saying: "Life is too short to paint letteia Or notes; and prettier 
notes would scarcely help me out of needs."* 

•One of Baathovea'a pvas, ths point of wkidi is loot in the tiaadatioa: "SoUMmio 
ItttM^ bfSchtea nich scbwBtfich sas doa ffflMMk" 
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Tlio wholA fovenooa, f root t]i6 fint ray of light till the meal hour, 

was dr votcd to mechanif al I:i.^>or, i. e., to transcribing; the rest of the day 
was givea to thought and the ordehng of ideas. Hardly had he put 
the hst hit hi his mouth before he began hhi eustomary promenade, un- 
less he had some other excursion in petto; that is to say, he hurried in 
doubie-quick time several times around the city, as if ucg^ on by a goad; 
and this, let the weather be what it might. 

And his hearing — how was it with that? 

A question not to b( answered to full satisfaction. It is clear 
that the **Notizen" of Wegeler and Ries, the Biography (first 
editions) of Schindler, and especially the papers from Beethoven's 
own hand printed in those volumes, have given currency to a very 
exaggerated idea of the progress of his in&mity. On the other 
hand* Seyfried as evidently errs in the other directkm; and yet Cari 
Czefiiy» both in his published and manuscripts notices, goes even 
farther. For instance, he writes to Jahn : "Although he had suf- 
fered from pains in his ears and the like ever since 1800, he still 
heard speech and music perfectly well until nearly 1812/' and 
adds in confirmation: "As late as the years 1811-181t I studied 
tbmgs with him and he cotrected with great care, as wdl as ten 
years before." This, however, proves nothing, as Beethoven 
perfonurd feats of this kind still more remarkable down to the 
last year o£ iiis life. Beethoven's Lamentation, the testament of 
1800, is one extreme, the statonents of Seyfried and Csemy the 
other; the truth lies somewhote between. 

In June, 1801. Beethoven is "obh'ged to lean down to the 
orchestral rail to hear a drama." The next summer he cannot 
hear a flute or pipe to which Ries calls his attention. In 1804, 
as Doleialek teUs Jahn, "in the rehearsals to the 'Eroica* he did 
not alwi^s hear the wind-instruments distinctly and missed them 
when they were playing." The evil was then making, if slow, 
still sure progress. "In those years," says Schindler, "there was 
a priest named Pater Weiss in the Metropolitan Church of St. 
Stephen who occupied himself with healing the deaf and had 
accomplished many fortunate cures. He was not a mere em- 
piricist, but was &miliar with the physiology of the ear; he 
efferted his enres with simple remedies, and enjoyed a wide fame 
among the people, and also the respect of medical practitioners. 
With the consent of his physician our terrified tone-poet.had also 
entrusted his case to the priest.*' Precisely when this was, is un- 
known ; it could not, however, have been until after Dr. Schmidt's 
treatment had proved hopeless. The so-called Fischoff Manu- 
script, evidently on the authority of Zmeskall himself, gives a 
more particular account tiiau Schindler of Fater Weiss's ex- 
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perience with his new patient. "Hcrr v, Zmeskall witli great 
diflRciilty persuaded Beetlioven to go there with him. At first 
he folio wed the advice of the physician; but as he had to go to him 
every day in ordtf to have a fluid dropped into his ear, this grew 
tmpleuuit, the more amce, in his impatience, he fdt little or no 
improvement; and he remained away. The physician* questioned 
by Zmeskal!, told him the facts, and Zmeskall begged him to 
accommodate himself to the self-wilied invalid, and constilt his 
convenience. The priest, honestly desirous to help Beethoven, 
went to his lodgings, but his efforts were in vain, inasmudi as 
Beethoven in a few days refused him entrance, and thus neglected 
possible help or at least an amelioration of his rendition." 

Probably the evil was of such a nature that, with all the 
resources of our present medical science, it could hardly have 
beat impeded, mudi less anested. This is poor consolation, but 
the best we have. The sufferer now resigned himself to his late. 
On a page of twenty-one leaves of sketches to the Rasoumowsky 
Quartets, Op. 59, stands written in pencil — ^if otBrectly deciphered 
— these words from iiis hand: 

Even as you have plunged into the whirlpool of society, you will 
find it possible to compose operas in spite of ao(aal obstades. 

Let your deefiuss no longer remain a secret— not even in art! 
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Chapter VI 



Princes as Theatrical Directors — Disappointed Expectations — 
Subscription Concerts at Prince Lobkowitz's — The Sym- 
phony in B-flat— The **Coriolan'* Overtme— Contract 
with Clementi— Tlie Mass in C— The Year 1807. 

AC0NTB0VES8Y for the possession of the two Court 
Theatres and that An-der-Wien involved certain legal 
questions wliioli, in September, 1806, were decided by the 
proper tribunal against the old directors, who were thus at the 
end of the year compelled to retire. Peter» Baron von Braun, 
dosed his twelve years* administratioii with a circoliir letter ad- 
dressed to his recent subordinates, dated December 28, in which, 
after bidding them an affectionate adieu, he said: "With imperial 
consent I have turned over the vice-direction of the Royal Im- 
perial Court Theatre to a company composed of the following 
cavaliem: the Frinees Lobkowits, Schwarsoibeig and Est^iaigr 
and the Counts Esterhazy, Lodroo, Ferdinand Palffy* Stephen 
Zichy and NikJas Esterhazy." 

Beethoven naturally saw in this change a most hopeful pros- 
pect of an improvement in his own theatrical fortunes, and im- 
mediately, acting on a hint from Lobkowitz, addressed to the new 
directors a petition and proposals for a pennanent engagement, 
with afixed sahuy, in their senrioe. The document was as follows: 

To the Worshipful R. T Theatre Direction : 

The undersigned flatters himsdf that dunag his past iiojoum ia 
Viemia he has won smne favor with not only the high nobility but also 
the general pul lie, and has seemed an honorable aooq>taaoe of his works 
at home and abroad. 

Neverthdess, he has been obliged to struggle with difficulties of all 
kinds and has not yet been aV>lf to establish himself here in a positioa 
which would enable him to fulfil his desire to Uve wholly for art, to de- 
velop his talents to a still higher degree of perfection, wmdi must be the 
goal of every true artist, and to make oertsin for the future the for- 
tuitous advantages of the present. 

Inasmuch as the imaersigned has always striven less for a livdi* 
hood than for the inteiests of art» the ennoUement of teste and the 

(»1 
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uplifting of his genius toward higher ideais and perfection, it npressarily 
happens that he often was compelled to sacrifice profit and advantage to 
the Muae. Yet irarkB of this kind won for him a reputation in foreign 
lands which assures him of a favnrnblp rtx-eption in a niimhcr nf ron- 
siderable cities and a lot commensurate with hia talents and opportunities. 

But in spite of this the nndemgned cannot deny that the many 
jews during which lie lias lived here and tlie favor and approval which 
he has enjoyed from high and low have aroused in him a wish wholly 
to fiiU] the expectaUoos whidi he lias been fortimate enou^ to awaken; 
and let him say also, the patrioUsm rf a Cermaa has made this plioe 
more estimable and desirable than any other. 

He can, therefore^ not forbear before dedding to leave the city ao 
dear to him, to follow the suggestion kindly maiJc to him by His Serene 
Highness the ruling Frmce Lobkowitz, who intimated that a Worshipful 
Directkm waa not disinclined under proper conditions to engage tiie 
undersigned for the service of the theatre under their management and 
to ensure his further sojourn here by offering him the means of a perma- 
nent fivefihood favorable to the exercise of hb talent. 

Inasmuch as this intimation is in perfect accord with the dedres of 
the undersigned, he takes the liberty to submit an expression of his will- 
ingness as well as the following stipulations for the favorable consideration 
of the Worshipfu] Direction: 

1. Tie promises and contractn to compose every year at least one 
grand opera, to be selected jointly by the Worshipful Direction and the 
tUldeill^ed; in retom he asks a fixed remuneratunt of 2400 florins per 
annum and the gnw xeoeipta of the third performanoe of each of such 
operas. 

2. He agiees to ddiver gratis each year a small operetta, diver- 

tiisement, choruses or occasional ptfves nreording to the wish^ or needs 
of the Worshipful Direction, but hopes that the Worahipfnl Direction 
win not hesitate in return for such works to give him one day in each 
year for a benefit conrert in the theatre building. 

If one reflects what an expenditure of capacity and time is required 
for the making of an opora to the absolute tedusion of every other in- 
tellect unl occupation, and further, that in cities where the author and 
his family have a share in the receipts at every performance, a single 
sneeeasful work may make the fortune of an author; and still further haiw 

small a compensntinn, owini; to the monetary condition and hi,u:h ])n'ces 
for necessaries which prevail here, is at the command of a local artist 
to whom foreign lands are open, the above oondHlons can certainly not 
be thoiii-lit to be excessive or unreasonable. 

But whether or not the Worshipful Direction confirms and accepts 
this offer, the undersigned appends the request that he be given a aay 
for a musical concert in one of the theatre buildings; for, in case the pro- 
position is accepted, the undersigned will at once require his time and 
powers for the composition <d the opera and therefore be unable to use 
them for his pr<]^ in another direction. In tlie event of a declination of 
the present offer, moreover, since the permission for a concert granted 
last year could not be utilized because of various obstacles which inter- 
vened, tha undersigned would look upon the fulfilment of last year's 
pcomiie as a hi^best ngn of the great favor heretof me enjoyed by him. 
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and he re<|^uests that in the first case the day be set on the Feast of the 
Annunctation, in the second on one of the approaching Christmas 
lifllidssw. 

Ludwig VMi Beethovea» m. ik 

Vienna, 1807. 

Neither of these requests was granted directly; one of them 
only indirectly. Nor is it known that any formal written reply 
was conveyed to the petitioner. The cause of this has been 
strangely suggested to lie in an old grudge — the very existence of 
which is a mne oonjectufe — cherished against BeetboveD by 
Count Pftlffy, director of the German Drama. But it is quite 
needless to go so far for a reason. The composer's well-known 
increasing infirmity of hearing, his habits of procrastination, and 
above all his inability, so often proved, to keep the peace with 
Qfcfaestia and singers— oil this was too wdl known to the new 
directors, whatever may have been their own personal wishes, 
to justify the risk of attaching him permanently to an Institution 
for the success of which they were responsible to the Emperor. 
It is very evident, that they temporized with him. His petition 
must have been presented at the very beginning of the year; other- 
wise the grant of a theatre for a concert at the Feast of the An- 
nunciation (March £5) would have been useless, for want of time 
to make the necessarj' preparations; and an allusion to the 
"princely rabble" in a letter written in May. proves that no 
answer had then been given him; and a reicreuce to the matter 
by the conreqaondent ol the "Allg. Mus. Zettung*' near the end of 
the year shows that at least none had then been made public. 
So far as is known, the. Directors chose to let the matter drop 
quietly and gave him iinnr; nor did they revive "Fidclio" — for 
which abundant reasons suggest themselves. But they gave 
Beethoven ample proof that no motives ol personal animosity, 
no busk of admiration for his talents or appreciation of his genius, 
governed their decision. Prince Esterhasy ordered the com- 
position of a mass, and immediate preparations were made for 
-J the performance of his orchestral works "in a %'ery seleft circle 

that contributed a very considerable sum for tlie benelit of the 
composer," as a writer in the **AlIg. Mus. Zdtung" remarks. 
These performances took place in March "at the house of Prince 
L." according to the "Journal d( s T.uxus." 

Was "Prince L." Lobkowitz or Lichnowsky? The details 
above given point decisively to the former. It is true that the 
paroxysm of wiath, in which Beethoven had so unceremoniously 
parted bom lichnowslqr in the Autunm, had so far subsided 
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tlut lie now granted the Ptmoe the use of his new manuscript 
overture; but the contemporary notice, from which this fact is 
derived, is in such terms as of itself to preclude the idea that 
this performance of it was in one of the two subscription 
ooocerts. In these flabicriptioii conoerts three new works were 
performed: the Fourth Symphony,* in B-flat major, the Fourth 
Pf . ConoectOb in G major, and the "Coriolan** Oveftuie. About 
the latter somcthinfj is to be said. The manuscript bears the 
composer's own date, 1807. Collin's tragedy was originally per- 
formed November 24, 1808, with "between-acts music" arranged 
by Abb£ Stadler from Moaart's 'Tdomeneus." The next year Lange 
assumed the leading part with a success of which he justly boasts 
in his autobiography, and playixl it so often down to ]Mar< h 5, 
1805, as to make the work thoroughly familiar to the theatre- 
going public. From that date to the end of October, 1809 (how 
muSk longer we have no meana at hand of knowing), it was played 
but once- ^lamely, on April 84, 1807. The overture was assuredly 
not written for that one exceptional performance; for, if so, it 
would not have hcen played in March in two different concerts. 
Nor was it played, April 24th, in the theatre; if it had been, the 
correspondent of the "Allg. Mus. Zeitung,'* writing after its 
public performance in the Liebhaber Conctfta near the end cl 
the year, could not have spoken of ft as "a m» overture." It 
is, therefore, obvious that this work was composed for these 
subscription concerts. Beethoven had at this time written but 

>The aaaeiii ol the foarth nrmpbooy, ia B-flst. Otp. 80, ia but imperfectly knowa. 
Notteboknn itudiet of tlie ■keteabooki, whidi are wo mquently hclpf ul. fail Qt vtterij 
here. The Mltomph score bears the inaeripUon. "Sioronia 4^, 1806. L. v. Bthvn. 
Having been played in March. 1807. at one of the two subacription oonrcrti ul Lobko- 
witi's. it was, of course, finished at that time. Hcclhovcn rcfrrrcd to it in his letter 
to Breitkopf and lliirli-l from (Iriite on S«'|)leml)er 3, 1806. This in not convincing 
proof that it w.ii .ill ri »dy at the time, but certainly that it wiw well under way. On 
November 18 he wrote to the aame firm that he could not then give them the promised 
symphony, because a Kentleman of quality had purchased its use for ais montha. It is 
within the bounds of possibility that this reference was to the symphony in C minor, the 
sketches for which date back at least to 1805. though it whs not completed till March. 
1808k at the cailieat. It would aeem that work oq the C minor sympboajr was laid 
•ride ia fnvar of the fonith, wUdk wni either written or eketehed io the kte enmmer 
Mid fUl of 1806, and completod in Vkaan in time for the perfonaaaeeitt March, 1807. 

The symphony is dedicated to Count Oppendorff. a SOedan nobleman. The 
castle of the Counts Oppenidortf Uee Dear the town of Ober-Gloi;au, which in early 
times was under their rule. Count Ran* von Oppersdorff, who died in Merlin in 1818, 
was a tealous lover of music who maintained in nis castle an orchestra whi< h he strove 
to keep complete in point of numbers by requiring all the officials in his employ to be 
able to play upon an orchestral instrument. Partly through bonds of blood and mar- 
riage, partly tnrough those of fekadehipb the family of Oppendorff was related to many 
of the noble famifles of Aaehria— Ln hh wri t a, Lichnowslqr. etc. The castle of Lid»> 
Dowskjr at GrMs, near l^oppKU, wae acaroely a day's journey from Ober^Glogaa. 
Thus It haroened that Prince lidinowsky, in companv with Beethoven, paid a visit 
to Count Oppersdorff at hie caatle. oa whieh oooasioo the ofcheatra played the Seoond 
Symphony. This, as the evidence indleatei. wae ia the f aU of 1808. 
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three overtures — two to "Fidelio"(one of which was laid aside), 
and that to "Prometheus," which had long ceased to be a novelty. 
He Deeded a new one. Collin's tragedy was thoroughly well 
known and offered a subject splendidly suited to his genius. An 
ovcrtuie to it was a oompliment to his influeiitiai friend» the 
author, and, if successful, would be a new proof of his talent for 
dramatic eoinposif ion— certainly, an irrii)cirtant consideration just 
then, pending his application for a permanent engagement at the 
theatre. How nobly the character of Coriolanua is mirrored in 
Beethoven's music is well enough known; but the admirable adap> 
tation of the ovoture to the play Is duly appreciated by those 
only, who have read Collin's almost forgotten work. 

The year 1807 was one of the years of Beethoven's life dis- 
tinguished by the grandeur and extent of his compositions; and 
it was probably more to avoid interruption in his labor than on 
account of iD health, that early in Ainil he removed to Bac)en. 
A letter (to Herr vim Troxler) in which occur these words: '*I am 
coming to Vienna. I wish very much that you would go with 
me on Tuesday to Clementi, as I can make myself better under- 
stood to foreignerit with my notes than by my speech," seems to 
introduce a matter of business which called him to the dty for a 
few dasrs. 

Clementi, called to Rcime by the death of his brother, had 
arri\'r(] in \'icnnaon his way thither, and embraces! the opiK)rtunit y 
to acquire the exclusive right of publication in England of various 
works of Beethoven, whose great reputation, the rapidly growing 
taste for his music, and the great difficulty of obtaining continen- 
tal publications In those days of **Napoleonlc ideas," combined to 
render such a ri^ht in that country one of considerable value. 
Clementi reported the results of tlie n^otiations with Beethoven in 
a letter to his partner, F. W. CoUard, with whom he had been 
associated in business for five years, whidi J. S. Shedlock made 
public in the '*Athenieum" ol London on August 1, 1908. It 
runs as follows: 

Meaais. CSementi aod Co., Na 26 Cheapside, London. 

Yieuia, April Slid, 1807. 

Dear Collard: 

By a little numagemeiit and without committing mysd^ I have 
at last made a complete conquest of the haughty beatify, Beethoven, who 
first began at public places to grin and coquet with me, which of course 
I took care not to discourage; then slid into famiUar chut, till meeting 
him by chance one day in the street — "Where do you lodge?" says he; 
"I have not seen you this long while!" — upon which I gave him my 
address. Two dsys after I found on my taUe his csid hran^ by lum- 
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self, from the maid*^ rJc^rription of his lovrly form. This will do, 
thought I. Three days after that he calls again, and £uds me at home. 
Conoeivtt then the mutual ecstasy of such a meeting! I took pretty 

good care to improve it to our house's advantage, thereforr, as soon as 
decency would allow, after praising very handsomely some of his com- 
pontiooa: **ATe you engaged with any publudier in Loiidoii?*'-~'*No** 
says he. "Suppose, then, tlicat you prefer tw^P — "With all my heart." 
"Done.^ Wluit have you ready?"— "I'll bring you a list. " In short I 
agree with him to talw in MSS. tiiree quartets, a symphony, an overture 

and ;i ci>ti( <'rlo fur ihv v\<)]in. wliicJi is lii'irutifnl, and whicli, at ray request 
he will adapt for the pianoforte with and without additional keys; and 
a oonoerto iW the pianofoite^ for dl which we are to pay him two hundred 
pounds sterling. The property, however, is only for the British Domin- 
ions. To-day sets off a courier for London through Russia, and he will 
bringover to you two or three at the mentioned artides. 

Bemember that the violin conoerto he will adqit hinudf axid aand 
it as soon as he can. 

The quartets, etc., you may get Cramer or some other very clever 
fellow to adapt for the Piano-forte. The sympbooy and the overture are 
wonderfully fine so that I think I have made a very good bargain. What 
do you thiuk.^ 1 have likewise engaged him to compose two souulas and 
a fantasia for the Piano-forte which he is to deliver to our house for .sixty 
pounds sterling (mind 1 have treated for Pounds, not Guinea.*;). In sliorthe 
has promised to treat with no one but me for the British Domiuion^. 

In pr opor ti on as you receive his comfKx^itiona you are to remit 
him the monev; that is, he considers the whole as consisting of six 
artides, viz: three quartets, symphony, overture. Piano-forte concerto, 
violin concerto, and the adaptamn of the said omoerto, for whieh he is 
to reccivn PMOO. 

For tliree artid^ you'll remit £100 and .so on in proportion. The 
agreement says also that as soon as you recdve the compodtionB, you 
an- io pay into the hands of Messrs. E. W. and E. Lee, the stated sum» 
who are to authorize Messrs. J. G. Schuller and Comp. in Vienna to pay 
to Mr. van Beethoven, the value of the said sum, according to tl^ 
course of rxrlianf^r, ancJ the said Messrs. Schiillrr nnd Co. arc to re- 
imburse themselves on Messrs. R. W. and £. Lee. On account of the 
impediments by war, etc., I begged Beethoven to allow us 4 months 
(after the settinii; of hi-4 MSS.) to [)iil)]isli in. He said he would write 
to your house in French slating the time^ for eoune he sends them like- 
wise to Paris, etc., etc., and th^ must appear on the same diqr. You 

are also by agreement to send Beetlio\en by a cotii'enient opportunity, 
two sets of each of the ne\\r compositions you print of his. . . . Mr. van 
Beethoven says, you may publish the S artides he sends by Att emirtir 
on the 1st of Sepionber, next.* 

The dodng of the contract with Clementi had been preceded 

by n^otiations with Breitkopf and Iliirtel for the same composi- 
tions. On the .same day that Clementi wrote to Collard he also 
wrote a letter to the Leipsic publishers in which he said that he had 

*Dr. RMnaan, who introduced tbia letter ia the bodv id tlie test oC tbie Ueff- 
Ufiv* VMOMled it iiitii tl« iellewiaK olMrvatiMM «b the ijgiilllnMiw et the tnasM- 
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pniduwed tHe right of publkBtifm for the British Dominions in 

consequence of their letter of January 20th, in which they had said 
that because of the war they had declined Beethoven's proposition. 
He also promised to ask Beethoven to treat with them for the 
German rights. (This fact is already known to the readers from 
the letters written by Beethoven to Breitkopf and Hfirtel dated 
September S and Noveni1.. r 18, 1806.) Count Gleichenstein 
witnp'^«('d tlie signing of tlu contract (which is in French), the 
substance of which is as follows: 

Beethoven grants Clementi the manu^ripts of the works after- 
wards enumerated, with the n^tA to pabEdi them in Great Britain, but 
reserving the rights for other cotintries. The works are: throe Quartets, 
one Symphony ("the fourth that he has composed"), the Overture to 
**Coiriolan/' a Concerto for Violin and the arrangement of the same for 
Pianoforte "with additional notes." 

dementi is to pay for these works the equivalent of £iOO in Vien- 
nese funds at SchuUcr and Co.'s as soon as the arrival of the manuscripts 
is reported from London. If Bf^thoven rnnnnt deliver all the composi- 
tions at once he is to l>e paid only in proportion. Beethoven engages to 
sell these works in Germany, France or elsewhere only on condition that 
they shall not be published until four months after they have been des- 
patched to England. In the case of the \ loUn Concerto, the Symphony 
and the Overture^ which have just been sent off, not until September 1, 
1807. Beethoven also agrees to compose on thr same t. rms, within 
a thne not fixed, and at his own convenience, tliree Sonatas or two 
Sonatas and a FantMla for FfauKrfbrte with or without accompaniment, 
as he ( Ii H i (is, for which he is to be paid £f)0 Clt nienti enfjages to send 
Beethoven two copies of each worl^ The contract is executed in diqrii* 
cste and signed at Vienna, April 80, 1807, by Clemmti and Beethoven.* 

The quartets, in ports, had been lent to Count F^rans Bnins- 

wick and were still in Hungary, which gave occasion to one (rf 
Beethoven's peculiarly whimsical and humorous epistles: 

tion between Beethoven and Cletncnti: "This business plays an exlraordtnurily itn* 
portnnt rflle in the next three years of Heethovcn's life (until the spring of 1810). The 
[ii;Mii ation of iU drt U has made portinns of the account in the first e<iilion of this 
work wholly untcnuiilc, since those portions were based on the assumption that the 
conclusion of the contract with Clementi had been followed also Uy the prompt pay- 
mentof the honorarium (in 1H07), whereas, as a matter of fact, the payment was delayed 
tor three years, as has Int a plainly shown by the MMtcspondence between Clementi 
and Collard. Clementi. it would seem, spent the eight years following 1802, when h« 
went to St. Petersburg with Field, till 1810, entirely on tbe Continent (in St. PetaM- 
burg, Deriin* Leipai^ Itone) Mid lojounied aevoal timet in Vieaiia. We kooir 
from Ries's eeeoant Hwt be did not come into ecmteet ivith Becftkoven daring hto 
extende ) -(ny in 1804, but we also know that as early as the fall ol lB04k he tlicd tO 
secure the right of publishing Beethoven's works in England." 

•This is given from Jahn's copy, to which is appended the following note: "Titles 
of the 6 works with changed dedications: S quartets, the name Hasoumowskjr changed 
in Beethovn*! hiudwriting to a son AlUs$e U Prince Ckarle* it Litkmmtkif. The 
name Fran voo Dreuning stricken out of the dedication of the arrangeraeat of the 
Concerto, llie Pianoforte Concerto originally dedicated with a German title to 
Archduke Badoli»li, tbcn vith a ftandi title d eon eai OMtkuutrin," None of theee 
change! wee mede; IW "Vi fraifei^ cmm Nt with Ik* dedietttone originelly intended. 
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To Count Pranz von Brunswick: 

Dear, dear B[ I have only to say to you that I came to a right 
satisfactory arrangement with Clementi. I shall receive £00 pounds 
SterUng— Mid besides I am privileged to sell the same works in Germany 
and Prance. He ha55 also offered me other commis-sions— -so Ihni I am 
enabled to hope through them to achieve the dignity of a true artist 
wbile still young. / need, dear B, the Quartets. I have already asked 
your sister to write to you about them, it takes too lonf^ to ropy them from 
my score — therefore make hiiste and stud llicxa direct to me by Lettkb 
Pmt. You shall have them back in 4 or 5 days at the latest. I beg 
you urgently for them, since otherwise I might lose a preat dm) 

If you can arrange it that the Hungarians want me to come for a 
few concerts, do it— you may have me for 200 florins in gold — then I will 
bring my opera along. I will not get almig with the prinrrly rabble. 

Whenever we (several) (amid) drink your wine» we drink you* i.e., 
we drink your health. Farewell — huny — huny — huny and send me the 
quartets — otherwise you may embarrass me greatly. 

Schuppanzigh has married — ^it is said with One very like him. 
What a family ? ? ? ? 

Kiss your sister Tlierese, tell her I fear I shall become great without 
the help of a monument reared by her. Send me to-morrow the quartets 
— q u ar-telS — t-^t-«. 

Your friend Beethoven.^ 

If an English publisher could aflord to pay so high a price for 
the maniiMripts of a Gennan composer, why not a French one? 
So Beethoven reasoned* and, Bonn being then French, he wrote 

to Simrock propcsing a contract like that made with Clementi. 
The letter, \\lticli was dictated and signed by Beethoven but 
written hy another, expresses a desire to sell six new works to a 
publishing house in France, one in England and one in Vienna 
simultaneously, with the understanding that they are to appear 
only after a certain date. They are a symphony, an overtnre for 
Collin's "Coriolan," a violin concerto, S quartets, 1 concerto for 
the pianoforte, the violin concerto arranged for pianoforte "avec 
des notes additionelles." The price, "very cheap," is to be 1200 

'Hilt letter (to which allurion liM beeo mude in the chapter devoted to Beei- 
hoven'* love^ffain) waa first printed from the original owned bv Count G^hta von 

BruMwick in the "nUtter fUr Th< i! r u .J Mu ik" (N'o. 34). If tli <! I'c, "May 11, 
1806," was written by Bcethovrn nn 1 1, n )t ;in error by a copyist, ii pr ividca another 
iiutance of the composer's irT' r . ',i[it ■ iti dating hia l< lii r^; f r the reference to 
the contract with Clumeatt ia irrvfutable cvuionoe that it was wnltcti in 1807. Beet- 
hoven's remark about getting great without the hrlp of a nionumcnt reared by Therese 
voo Bruoswick is evidently an aJIusioo to the (act that the Countes.'i erected a inoa- 
anent to her father in the grounds of the familv-seat in Hungry, and might properijr 
enough be cited, together with the commissioned kbm, r<i proof of the intimacy betwem 
the Bruoairida and Beethoven. Had there been talk of another family monument 
•t Martooviairf Beethoven's TCflinrk night eniibr be thus intenretcd. The aiatflr 
whom he had asked to write sbmit the qnwieta WM doabUcet Jweephine^ Coonteie 
von Deyiu. The sportive remark about Schuppanxigh's marriage with one like Uin 
is explained by the fact tk&t the vioUjiist was of FMstaffiaa proportioas. 
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florins, Augsburg current. As regards the day of publication, he 
thinks he can fix the first of September of that year for the first 
threes aail the first of October for the second three. 

Simrock answered that owing to unfavorable circumstances 
due to the war, all he could offer, in his "lean condition," was 1600 
livres. He also proposed that in case Beethoven found his offer 
lair, he should send tlie works without delay to Breunmg. Sim- 
rock would at onoe pay Bteuithig 800 livres in cash and give him 
a bm of exchange for 1800 fivres, payable in two years» provided 
nobody reprinted any of his works in Fkanoe^ he takhig all measures 
to protect his property under the laws. 

A series of letters written from Baden and bearing dates in June 
and July, addressed to Gleichenstein, are of no special interest 
or importance except as they, when read together, establish beyond 
eavfl that Beethoven made no joumcgr to any distant watering- 
place during the time which they cover. By proving this they 
have a powerful bearing on the vexed question touching the true 
date of Beethoven's famous love-letter supposed by Schindier to 
have been addressed to the young Countess Guieekurdi« Hiat it 
was written in 1806 or 1807 was kmg since made certain; and it 
was only in a mistaken deference to Beethoven's **Eveniiig, 
Monday, July 6" — which, if correct, would be decisive in favor of 
the latter year — that the letter was not inserted in its proper 
place as belonging to the year 1806. That this deference tDas a 
mistake, and that Beethoven should have written *'JuIy 7,** is 
made certain by Simrock's letter* which, by determining the 
dates of the notes to Oleichon^^tein, affords positive evidencp that 
the composer passe«] the montlis of June and July, 1807, in Baden. 
A cursory examination of the composer's correspondence brings 
to light other similar mistakes. There is a letter to Breitkopf 
and Hfirtel with this date, "Wednesday, November 2, 1809"— 
Wednesday was the 1st; a letter to Countess Erd5dy has "49 
February, 1815" — in that year February had but 28 day??; and a 
letter to Zmeskall is dated ' Wednesday, July 3rd, 1817"— July 3rd 
that year falling on a Thursday. Bef ening the reader to what has 
appeared in a previous chapter, for the lettw and a OMiqilete dis- 
cussion of the question of its date, it need only be added here, 
that it was, beyond a doubt, writ ten f rom some Hungarian watering- 
place (as Schindier says), where BetjLhuven tarried for a time 
after his visit to Brunswick and before that to Prince Lichnowsky. 
This fact beuig established, it f oUows, as a necessary consequenosb 
that it was not written to Julia Guicciardi — already nearly three 
years the wife of Galienbeig^nor to Theiese Mallatti — ^then a 
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gill but thirtmi or at most fourteen years — nor, in short, to any 

person whose name has ever been given by biographer or novelist 
as among the objects of Beethoven's fleeting passions. Thus we 
are led to the obvious and rational conclusion, that a mutual 
appreciation had grown up between the composer and some lady 
not yet known; that there were obstades to marriage just now 
ftiauperable, but not of such a nature as to forbid the expectation 
of conquering them in the future: nud that in 1807 as in 1806 
— ^they were happy in thrir love and iooknig forward with hope.' 

The following letter to Prince Esterhazy, dated July 26, 
belongs to the same period and refers to the composition of the 
Mass in C: 

Most Serene, most Gracious Prince! 

Having been toid that you, my Prince, have asked concerning the 
mass which you commissioned me to write for you, I take the liberty, 
my Serene Prince, to inform you that you shall receive the same at the 
latest by the 20th of the month of August — which win leave plenty of 
time to have it performed on the name-day of her Serene ITi^'^Tu ss, tlie 
Princess — ^an extraordinarily favorable otfer which I received from Lon- 
don wh«i 1 had the misfortune to make a failure of my benefit at the 
t^ifntro, wMrh made me grasp the need with joy, retard* d the com- 
plelion of the mass, much as I wished, Serene Prince, to apuear with it 
before you, and to this was added an illness of the hcsd, wnidi at ftrst 
permitted mr tn work not at a!I and now but littlr ; since everything is 
so eagerly interpreted against me, I inclose a letter from m^ physician^ 
may I add that I shall give the mass mto your hands with great fear 
since you, Serene Highness, are accustomed tO have the inimitable 
masterpieces of the great Haydn performed for you. 

At the end of July, Beethoven removed from Baden to 
Heiligenstadt, devoting his time there to the C minor Symphony 
and the Mass in C. One of Czemy's notes relates to the mass: 

Once when he (Beethoven) was walking in tlie country with the 
Countess Erd&dy and other ladies, they heard some village musicians and 
laughed at some false notes which (they played, especially the violon- 
cellist, who, fumbling for the C major chord, prodiioed aomething tike 
the following: 



Beethoven used this figure for the "Credo" of his first mass, which he 
chanced to be composing at the time. 

>TiM Editor of the EngUiih oditkn feeb it to b* iO* da^ tn pvoiit Tlwi^far tft 
reitermte hia argument in favor of tba votr 1807, tlMit ia wlueli the lov«-lett«» via 

writtrn. ii'>t\v;*ii.staii<i;ri^ Dr. Riemann* cwt Nfoetioa «f H In tile GemuB ediUoa. 

The qucaUoa is still ao open one. 
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The name-day of Princess Eaterluwy» nh Princess Marie von 
Liechtenstein, for which Beethoven promises in the letter aliove 
given to liave the Mass ready, was the 8th of September. In the 
years when this date did not faU upon a Sunday it was the custom 
at Eisenatadt to celebrate it on the first Sunday following. In 
1807 the 8th fell on a Tuesday and the first performance of Beet- 
hoven's Mass, therefore, took place on the 13th. Haydn, as 
Pohl infonn.s u.s, had written his masses for this day and had gone 
to Eisenstadt from Vienna to conduct their performance. So 
Beethoven now; who seems to have had his troubles with the 
singers here as in Vienna, if one may found such an opinion upon 
an energetic note of Prince Esterhazy copied and printed by 
Pohl. In this note, which is dated September 12, 1807, the Prince 
calls upon his vice-chapehnaster, Johann Fuchs, to exi)lain why 
the singers in his employ were not always on hand at his musical 
affairs. He had heard on that day with displeasure that at the 
rehearsal of Beethoven's Mass only one of the five contraltos was 
present, and he stringently commanded all the sintrers and instni- 
mentalists in his service to be on hand at the performance of the 
mass on the following day. 

The Mass was produced on the next day — the 18th. '*It was 
the custom at this court," says Schindler, 

that after the religious service the local as wcH as foreign musical 

notabilities met in the chambers of the Prince for the purpose of con- 
versing with him about the works which had been performed. When 
Beethoven entered the room, the Prince turned to him with the question : 
"But, my denr Beethoven, what is this that you have done ap:ain?" 
The impression made by this singular question, which wa-s probably 



because he saw the ohapHnmster standinj? near the Prince lau^'h. Tliink- 
iD£ that he was being ridiculed, uollung could keep him at the place 
where his work had been so misunderstood and besides, as he thou^t, 
where a brother in art had rqoioed over his diacon^ture. He^mt 

£iaenstadt the same day. 

The laughing chapelmaster was J. N. Hummel, who had been 
called to the post in liTOl in place of Haydn, recently pensioned 
because of his infirmities, due to old age. Schindler continues: 

Thence dates the falling-out with Hummel, between whom and 
Beethoven there never enstcd a real intimate friendship. Unfortunately 
they never came to an explanation which might have disclosed that the 
unlucky laugh wan not directed at Beethoven* but at the singular manner 
in which the Prince had criticized the mass (in which there is still much 
that rniirVit Vip complained of). But there were other things which fed 
the hate of Beethoven. One of these was that the two had an inclina- 
tion for the same girl; the other, the tendency idiidi Hummet had fifst 
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introduced not only in plaaoforta pUiyiag but also conoqpontion. . . . Not 
until the last days of Beethoven, j>ost tot dUcrimina f0rum» WB8 tlie cloud 
which had settl^ between the two artisLs dispelled. 

In the earlier editions of his book, Schindler givM a atill 

gloomier tinge to the story: 

His hatred of Hummel because of this (the laugh after the mass) 
was so deeply rooted that I know of no second one like it in his entire 
htttoiy. After the lapse of 14 years he told me the story with a bitter- 
nefis as if it had happened the day hefort\ But this Hark cloud was dis- 
sipated by the strength of liis spirit, and this would have happened much 
«ttlier had Hummel approached bim in ft frMndly nuumer iiiBtead of 
always holding himself aloof. 

That Schindler heard Beethoven q>eak of the oocurrence in 

Eisenstadt, fourteen years thereafter, with 'V^ent hittcmess" is not 
to be doubted; but this does not prove tlie existence of so lasting 
and deep a hatred towards Hummel as is asserted. That he was 
dissatisfied with Hummd'a kter ooiirse as pianist and oomposw is 
most probable, and hardly needs Sdiindler's testimony; but it is 
not so with other statements of his; and facts have come to light 
since his book appeared (1840) which he could not well have 
known, but which leave little doubt that he was greatly mis- 
taken in his view of the relations between the two men. That 
something very like an **intimate frienddiip" had characterised 
their intercourse, the reader already knows; and that, three or four 
years later, they were again friendly, if not intimate, will in due time 
ap{)ear. As to the girl whom both loved, but w ho favored Hummel, 
if Schindler refers to the sister of Bdckel — afterwards the wife of 
Hummel — ^it ia known from Bitckel himself that there tt nothing in 
the story. If, on the othw hand, he had in mind a ludicrous anec- 
dote — not quite fit to be printed — the "wife of a citizen," who plays 
the third role in the comedy, was not of such a character as to cause 
any iuatmg ill blood between the rivals for her passing favor. 

In short, while we accept the Eisenstadt anecdote, as being 
originally derived from Beethoven himself, we must view all that 
Schindler adds in connection with it with a certain amount of 
distrust and doubt — if not reject it altogether— as a new illustra- 
tion of his proneness to accept without exauimation old impres- 
aions for established facts. 

This year is remarkable not only in Beethoven's life, but in 
the history of music, as that in which was completed the C minor 
Symphony. This wondrous work was no sudden inspiration. 
Themes for the Allegro, Andante and Scherzo are found in sketch- 
books belonging, at the voy latest, to the years 1800 and 1801. 
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There are studiea also preserved, whidi sliow tint BeetiioTeii 
wrought upon it while engaged on "Fidelio** and the Pianoforte 
Concerto in G — that is, in 1804-6, when, as before noted, he laid it 

aside for tho oornposition of the fourth, in B-flat major. That is 
all that is known of the rise and progrei»s of this famous symphony, 
except that it was completed this year in the composer's favorite 
haunts about Heiligenstadt.' 

In the "Journal des Luxus" of January, 1808, there appeared 
a letter in which it was stated that "Beethoven's opera *FideUo,* 
which despite all contradictory reports has extraordinary beauties, 
is to be performed in i'ruguc in the near future with a new over- 
ture." The composer was also said to have "already begun a 
seoond mass." Of this mass we hear nothing move^ but there 
was a foundation of fact in the other item of news. Guardasoni 
had for some time kept alive the Italian opera in Pra^jue, only 
because his contract required it. It had sunk so low in the esteem 
of the public that perfonnanoes were actually given to audiences 
• of less than twenty persons in the parterre— the boxes and gal- 
leries being empty in proportioQ. That manager died early in 
18(»^, and the Bohemian States immediately raised Carl Liebich 
from ]iis position of stage-manager of the German drama to that 
of General Director, with instructions to dismiss the Italian and 
engage a German operatic company. Such a diange required 
time; and not until April 24th, 1807, did the Italians make thetr 
last appearance, selecting for thp occasion Mozart's "Clemenza 
di Tito" — on^iiially compostxl for that stage. On the 2d of May 
the new German opera opened with Cherubini's *'Faniska." 

Beethoven, in view of his rdations to the Bohemian nobles* 
naturally expected, and seems to have had the promise, that his 
"Fidelio" .should be brought out there as well as it.s rival, and, as 
Seyfried expresses it, "planned a new and less difficult overture 
for the Prague theatre." This was the composition published in 
1882 with tile title: "Overture in C, composed in the year 1805, 
lor the opera 'Leonore' by Ludwig van Beethoven*'— ^an erroneous 

<Nottebohm concludes from a study of the aketches that the Symphony in C 
niaar WJa completed in March, 1808, and the "Paatoral" Symphony later, though the 
two were •ketcbed during the aame period, in part, and thoe u m feuMie powibility that 
tltelklter, which was written down with unusual speed, waa AalehedaftMNm aa the former. 
Ib iupport of thie tlieofy is tlia arcimuUiiM tlut «t th« cooocri «l I>e«Mib«r SS, 1806^ 
•t wUeh both wsre twedneed. tho **F!utoral** mo Bunbend 8 and tM C adoor S. 
Both symphonies were offered to Breitkopf and HHrtel in June, 1808, and bought by the 
firm in September. In the letter offering them Beethoven observed the present num> 
bcrin;.; A St ipiilnhiMi in the letter that the symphonies should not be published until 
six Tnn[ith.s Rftcr June I, suggests the probability that the right to perform them in 
p^I^ a.tf' had h^n sold to Prince LobkovltB am Couat llMI>llia<IWeilJ!, tO wbon ta 
vommoo the works are dedicated. 
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date, which continued current anrl nnrT4a!!rnged for nearly forty 
years. Schindier's story — that it wa-s tried at Prince Lichnowsky's 
and laid aside as inadequate to the subject — was therefore based 
on miflnfotmation; but that ft was played either at Lidmowaky'a 
or Lobkowiti's is very probable^ and, if ao, it may well have made 
but a tame and feeble impression on auditors who had heard the 
glorious "Leonore" Overture the year before. A tragical and 
lamentable consequence of establishmg the true date of Op. 138 — 
of the discovery that the supposed No. I is really No. lU of the 
'*Leonofe*Fidelio" ovcrtuxes^is this; that so much doquent 
dissertation on the astonishing development of Beethoven's powers 
as exhibited in his progress from No. I to No. TIT, hns lost its basis, 
and all the tine writing on this topic is, at a blow, made ridiculous 
and absurd! As to the performance of *'Fidelio" at Prague, Beet- 
hoven was disappointed. It was not ipven. Another paragraph 
from the "Journal des Luzus, etc." (November, 1806) gives the only 
satisfactory notice, known to us, of the<wiginof OOeof Beethoven's 
minor but well-known compositions. 

A bit of musical pleasantry (says the journal last mentioned) 
recently gave rise to a competition amongst a number of famous com- 
posers. Cotmteas Rnwuska^ improvi^ an aria at the pianoforte; the 
poet Carpani at onro impr<m"'^fd a text for it. He imagined a lover 
who had died of grief because of the indifference of his ladylove; she, 
repentinff of her hard-hearledneM, bedews the grave; and now the diade 
calls to her: 

In questa tomba oscura 
Lasdami riposar; 

Quando \'i\ eva, ingrata, 
Dovevi a me pensar. 

Lasda che I'ombra ignude 

Qodansi pace dlmen, 
£ non bagnar mie eeoeri 

D'inutile velen. 

These words have been set by Pa&, Salieri, Wei^, Zingarelli, Cherubini, 
Aiooli and other great masters and amateurs. ^ngardUi alone provided 
ten compositions of them; in all about fifty have been ooUected and the 
poet purposes to give them to the public in a volume. 

The number of the compiwitions was increasetl to sixty-three, 
and they were published in 1808, the last (No. 63) being by Beet- 
hoven. This was by no means considered the best at the time, 
although it alone now survives. 

Though disappointed in December, as he had been in March, 
in the hope el (Attaining the use of a theatre for a oonoert, 

H^Mqr: TIm MSM whftm ia ISIS Cpaiit Vcrd. WaUrtda SMHiiidf 
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Beethovm was not therfhy prevented from coming prominently 
before the public as composer and director. It wa^ on this wise: 
1 he want of better opportunities to hear good symphony music 
well performed, than Schuppanzigh's Concerts — which were 
also confined to the summw months — and the oasaaioiial hastily 
arranged "Academies'* of composers and virtuosog, afforded, 
induced a ninnl)er of muiiic-lovers early in the winter to form an 
institute under the modest title: "Concert of Music-Lovers" 
{lAebhaber^oncert). Says the "Wiener Vaterlilndisdie Blstter** of 
May 27, 1808: **An orchestra was organised, whose members 
were chosen from the best of the local music-lovers (dilettanti). 
A few wind-instruments only — ^French horns, trumpets, etc., were 
drafted from the Vienna theatres. . . . The audiences were com- 
posed exclusively of the nobiUty of the town and foreigners of note, 
and among these dasses the preforenoe was given to the oogno' 
scenti and amateurs." The hall '*sar MeUgnibep" which was 
first engaged, proved tc. be too small, and the concerts were trans- 
ferred to the hall of the University, where "in twenty meetings 
symphonies, overtures, concertos and vocal pieces were performed 
Kalously and affectionately and received with general approval." 
"Banker Haring was a director in the earlier concerts but gave way 
to Clement 'because of disagreements.' " The works of Beethoven 
reported as having been performed in these concerts, are the Sym- 
pliony in D (in the first concert), the overture to "rrometheus" 
in November, the**Eroiea** Symphony and "Coriolan" Overture in 
December, and about New Year the Fourth Symphony in B-flat« 
which also on the 15th of November had been played in the Burg« 
theater at a concert for the pnbli'cehHrities. ^To^t, if not all of these 
works were dire<:ted by their composer. The works ascertained as 
belonging to tliis year are: (1) The transcription of the Violin Con- 
certo for Pianoforte, made (as Clementi's letter to CoUaid says) 
at Clementi's request; (2) the overture to "Coriolan"; (3) the 
Mass in C;^ (4) the so-called "I^eonore" Overture* No. I, published 

^On June 8, ISOS, BeethoTcn offered the Maas ia C to Brcitkopf and HUrtel, along 
with the fifth and aixth aymphonio and the sonata for pianoforte and vaoloioccUo, Op. 
69, f(ir 900 florins. He wrote: "I do not like to any anj'tniog about mv maM Of WJftKU, 
but I believe I b»v« tTMtcd tli» text «• it luM eddom been tre*ted/' Tbe Aqtwer of 
Breitkopf and BJIrtel ia not of record, but to tbe offer wUeh it eont^Bed, Beetboven 
replied on July 16 with a letter in which be offered the maas. two symphonies, the aonata 
for 'cello and two other pianoforte sonatas (or in place of these, "probably" another 
symphony) for 700 florins. Thon he says: "You see tliat I give more and take less — 
but that IS the limit; you must take the mcug, or I cannot girf t^ou (he other iccrkf — for I 
am considering honor and not profit mcri-ly, ' l in rr iim li. uniiil fur church music,' 
you say, and you are right, if the music comes from mere thorough-ba*sist3, but if you 
will only have the ma.4.4 performed once you will see if there will not be music-lovers who 
will want it. . . . I will guarantee its succeae in any event." In n tbird letter, without 
date^ wUdb tbrawe on tlw weli>ngb ionipatnlM difiedtiea cspciiwM^ 
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as Op. 138; (5) the Symphony in C minor; (6) the Arietta, "In 
questa tomba." The original publications of the year were few, 
viz., (1) "LIV* Sonata" for Pianoforte, Op. 57, dedicated to Count 
Bninswick, advertised in the "Wiener Zdtung" of February 18, 
by the Ktmst- imd Industrie-Comptoir; (2) Thirty-two Variations 
in C minor, advertised by the same firm on April 29; (3) Concerto 
ronoertant for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, Op. /jH, dt^dl- 
cat< (! to Prince Lobkowitz, advertised in the "Wiener Zeitung" 
on July 1. 

The fdlowing advertisements are evidence of the great and 
increasing popularity of Beethoven's name: On March 21, Trae^ 
announces 12 £coaaaiaes and 12 Waltzes for two vif)lin.s and bass 
(2 flutes, 2 horns ad lib,); also for pianoforte; other works are 
being arranged; on April 20, the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir 
annonnoes an arrangement of the "Eroica'* Symphony for piano- 
forte, violin, vioht and violoncello; on May 27 (Artaria), a Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 64, transcribed from Op. 3; 
on June 13 (Traeg), the Symphony in D major arranged by Ries 
as a Quintet with double-bass, flute, id horns ad lib.; on September 12 
(the Chemical Printing Works), a Polonaise, Op. 8, for two violins 
and for violin and gnltar. 

MmiKWcr a century or ao ago ia securiiis ^ pubticatioa of • l^urse ecdenaatical work. 
BeeQlovea says: "To the repeated propoaal made bv you through Wagemr, I teply that 
I ftdi Mkdy to rafwst yo* tmtrtftkiiyg Mmotrning the tna*t — / make you a vreetnt nf it^ 
foa uui mai pay ttem A$ «mI of eopyinf, firmly convinced that if you onc« have H pii^ 
formed io your winter concerts at hnprno jrou will taicty provide it with a GoriMB text 
and publish it. .-. . The reason for having wbltad to Und you to publish this mam 
!s in the firtt Tplaee and ekiefiy i"^ '^ \l i* dear to my heart and in tipite of the coldness of 
our age to such work.'i." A lutt-r letter (of date April 5. 1809] to Rreitkopf and HMrtel 
shows that the <if the mass was not accepted. Beetiic^ i n chanmMl its (li-dication 
several times. On ()? t<>her 5, ISIO, he wrote to Breitkopf und Hart*-! tJuit it was 
dedicated to Zme-skall; on fk tolicr 9. 1811, he gives notice that a change i:i t Im di lii ut i in 
would have to be made liecause "the woman is now married and the name mu^t b« 
clumged; let the matter rest, therefore, write to me when you will publish it and then the 
worrs Mint will doubtleM be fovwL" fiventaally tlw "Mini''^ proved to be Frinoe 
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Chapter VII 



The Year 1808 — Beethoven's Brother Johann — Plans for New 
Operas — ^The "Pastoral Symphony ' and "Choral Fan- 
tasia" — A Call to Gaasel— ApineciaUoii in Ylenna. 




HE history of the year 1808 must be preceded by the follow 
tng letter to GleidieiiBtein: 



Dear ^ood Gleichenstpin : 

Please be so kind as to give this to the copyist to-morrow — ^it cori- 
oam theaymphony as you nee — in case he is not through with the quartet 
to-moTTOW, taJce it away and deliver it ut the Indiistriecomptoir. . . , You 
may say to my brother that 1 shall certainly not write to him again. I 
kaam the eause, it is this, becauw he has lent me money and spent some 
on my account he is already concerned, I know my brothers, since I can- 
not yet pay it back to him, and the other probably who ia filled with the 
spirit of^ revenge against me and him too — it were beat if I were to col- 
lect the whole 1500 florins (from the Industriecomptoir) and pay him 
with it, then the matter will be at an end — heaven forefend that I should 
be oU^ed to reoeive bencfaetionB from my brothen.' 

Beethoven. 

Of all the known letters of Beethoven* perhaps no one is ao 

much to be regretted as this, written nenr the end of 1R07, just 
when the contracts witli the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir, and 
Simrock — he had received nothing as yet on the Clementi contract 
^made his pecuniary reeoiiroM abundant, doubtless Increased by 
a handsome honorarium out of the receipts of the Liebhaber Con- 
certa. True, the letter was intended for Gleichenstein's eye alone; 
still it is sad to know that even in a moment of spleen or anger 
and in the privacy of intimate friendship, the great master could 

'"nilllllsr waa doubllosa followed by a billet to Gleichenateio reading u foUoHv: 
"I tfaiak — von would bettw have them pay you 60 floriiu more than the 1600 or, if ycMi 
tUak that » vmild bo coubteni with my honerty — the turn of 1000 — I leave this wholly 
to ywi» komwt only hoMrty and jnatioe touit to 

The tranaaetion to wHeh the letter and note refer turn have been the ule of the eem- 

poiiitiona. the British lights for which had been sold to Clementi. The quartet was 
probably one of the Raaoumowaky set and the aymphony that in B-flat, aince the fifth 
and iisUi wn« mt pablidied hj tha Viennese Bureau hat hr Bvsithapf and HlrtaL 

(114} 
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SO far forget his own dip^nity, and write thus abusively of his 
brother Johann, whose claim was just and whose future career 
was dependent upon its payment at this time. 

Hie eaae^ in few mde, was this:— Eleonete Ordley, sole heir 
of har sister, Theresia TSUer, was, in the autumn of 1807» seddng a 
purchaser for the house and *'r^stered apothecary shop*' which, 
until 1872, still existed directly between the mark, t place and the 
bridge at Linz on the Danulu , and was willing to di.sjX)se of them 
on such terms of payment, a;^ to render it possible even for Johaun 
van Beethoven with bis slender means to become their owner. 
**I know my brothers,*' writes Beethoven. His brothers also knew 
him; and Johann had every reason to fear that if he did not secure 
his debt now when his brother's means were abundant, he might at 
the crisis of his negotiation iind himself penniless. His demand 
was too just to be resisted and GIdchensteui evidently drew the 
money from the Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir and paid it; for on 
the ISth of March, 1808, the contract of sale was signed at Vienna. 
By the terms of the contract which fixed the price at 25,000 florins, 
the vendee agreed to assume incumbrances on the property 
amounting to 12,600 florins, pay 10,400 florins in cash and 5% 
interest on S,000 florins to the vendcMr during her life* and to be in 
Line and take possession of the property on or before March fU^ 
i,e.» within a week after the signing of the contract. 

The expenses incurred in the negotiations, in his journey to 
Linz, and in taking possession, left the indigent purchaser barely 
funds sufficient to make his first payment aiMl ratify the oontiact; 
in fact, he had only 800 florins left. The profits of his shop and the 
rents of his house were so small, that Johann was almost at his 
wit*s end how to meet his next cnLMcreinenty*, He sold the iron 
gratings of the wmdows — but they produced too Httie to carry him 
through. It was a comical piece of good luck for him tluit the jars 
and pots npon his shelves were of pure^ soUd English tin — a metal 
which Napoleon*s non-interoourse decrees fulminated against 
Enjjland had just then rais»*d enormously in price. The cunning 
apothecary sold his tin, furnished his shop with earthenware, and 
met his payments with the profits of the transaction. But it is 
an ID wind that blows nobody any good; the reverses of the 
Austrian arms in April, 1809, opened the road for the French 
armies to Linz, and gave Apothecan,' Beethoven an opportimity 
to make lar^'(> con tracts for the supply of medicint s to the 
enemy*8 commissariat, which not only relieved him in his present 
necessities but laid the f <mndatioa fof his wbsequent moderate 
fortme. 
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This concise record of facts effectually disposes of the current 
errors, which are, first: that about 1802-3 Beethoven established 
hoB brother in Unz as apoihecaiy, advanciiig to him the necessary 
capital; second: that, through Us personal infltteoee, he obtained 
for Johaon profitalile contracts with the Austrian Commissariat 
for medicines — which contracts were the basis of hh subsequent 
prosperity; third: that constHiuently, in obtainini; nionif's from his 
brother, Beethoven was only sharing in the pruiiLs on capital 
furnished by himsdf; and, fourth: that hence, lohann's urgent 
request for payment in 1807 was an exhibition of vile selfishness 
and base ingratitude! All this is the exact reverse of the truth. 

No other performances of Beethoven's works at tlie Liebhaber 
Concerts, than those before enumerated, are reported; perhaps 
none were given, for zeaacnui indiested in a letter from Stephan 
wn Breuning to Wegeler, written in March, 1808: "Beethoven 
<!ame near losing a finger by a PanctriHum [felon], but he is 
again in good health. He escaped a great misfortune, which, 
added to his deafness, would have completely ruined his good 
humor, which, as it is, is of rare occurrence." 

The series of concerts closed with the famous one of March 
S7th, at which in honor of Haydn, whose 76th burthday fell on the 
81st, his "Creation" with f'nrpani's Italian text was given. It is 
pleasant to know dial tiioven was one of those who, "with 
members of the high uobiiity," stood at the door of the hall of the 
university to receive the venmtble guest on his arrival there in 
Prince Esterhazy's coadi, and who accompanied him as "sitting 
in an armchair he was carried, lifte<l high, and t)ri his entrance into 
the hall was received with the sound of trumppts and drums by the 
numerous gathering and greeted with joyous shouts of 'Long 
live Haydn!'" 

Scnne pains have been taken in other chapters to show that 
the want of taste and ftppredatiOB so often alleged for the works 

of Beethoven at Vienna is a Tiiistake. On the contrary, generally 
in the concerts of those yeur.s, whenever an orchestra ecjual to the 
task was engaged, few as his pubhshed orchestral compositions 
then were, they are as often to be found on the programmes as 
those of Mozart or even Haydn; none were more h'kely to fill the 
house. Thus, immediately nfter the close of the Liebhaber 
Concerts, Sebastian Meier's anniinl benefit in the Thratpr-an-der- 
TVien opened with the "Smfonia Eroica. " This was on Monday 
evening, April 11. Two days titer (13th) the Charity Institute's 
Conc^ in the Burg Theatre offered a programme of six numbers; 
No. 1 was Beethoven's Fourth Symphony in B^flat; No. S, one of 
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liJs Pianoforte Concertos, played by Friedridi Stein; and No. 6, 

the "Coriolan" Overture — all directed by the composer; and, at a 

Ijencfit concert in May, in the Ainrirtonsaal, occurred the first 
known public performance of the Trii)le Concerto, Op. 56. 

The once famous musical wonder-child, Wiiheim Ihist, of 
Dessau, at the Ume a young man of some twenty-two ^ i ars, had 
oometo Vienna in 1807, and was now supporting himself by giving 
"children instructions in reading and elementary natural scioncc." 
In a letter to his "best sister, Jelte," dated Haking (a village 
near Vienna), July 9, 1808, he wrote of Beethoven. 

You want much to hear something about Beethoven; unfortunately 
I must say first of aU that it has not been possible for me to get inti- 
mately acftjuainted with him. What else I know I will tell you now: 
He i<; as original and singular as a man as are his compositions. On the 
other liaud he is also very childlike and certainly very sincere. He is a 
great lover of truth and in this goeft too far very often; for he never 
flatters and therefore makes many enemies. A good fellow played for 
hiiu, and when he was finished Beethoven said to him: "You will have to 
play a long time before you will realize that you can do nothing." I do 
not know whether you heard that I also played for hira. He praised my 
playing, particularly in the Bac h fugue, and said: "You play that well," 
whicli is much for him. Still he could not omit calling my attention to 
two mistakes. In a Scherzo I had not played the notes crisply enough 
and at another time I had .struck one note twice instead of binding it. 
He must be unable to endure the French; for once when Phnoe 
Lichnowsky had some French guests, he a.sked Beethoven, who w:t^ aho 
with him, to play for them as they had requested; but he refused and 
said he wmild not plt^ for IVenehmen. In conieq ue nee he and lidi* 

nowsky har! n falling out.' 

Once I met him at a restaurant where he sat with a few acquain- 
tances. He bwated Vienna soundly and the decay of its mu.sic. In 
this he is certainly right, and I was to h< rir his jiKlrmrnt. which con- 
finned mine. Last winter 1 frequently attended the Liebliaber Concerts, 
the first of whidt nnder Beethovea'a Erection were veqr beatttiful; but 
after he retired they became SO poOT tbat there was not One in which 
something was not bungled. . . . 

It is very possible that Beethoven will leave Vienna; at any rate he 
has frequently spoken of doing so and sai<I: "They are forcing me to it." 
He also asked me once how the orchestras were in the North. You 
wanted to know if any new sonatas by him have been published.^ His 
last works were symjjhonics and he is now writing an opera, which is the 
reason why T cannot go to him any more. Last year he composed a 
piece which 1 have not heard and an overture "Coriolan" which is ex- 
traordinarily beautiful. Perhaps you have had an opportunity to hear 
it \n Berlin. The theme and variations in C minor iraich yott refer to 
I also have; it is very beautiful, etc. 

•Alois Fuchs relalcfl th it wii.-n Beethoven heard from Krumphols of Napoleon's 
vK-tory «t J'TKi tie < ^:l'iIrIl. .1 "Pity that I do not wukntMul tha aft of war H wsO m I 
do the art o( music; I would conquer him jr«t!" 
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In December Rust, writing to his brother Cari* was obliged to 
correct what he hnd said ahout Bcetho^'en's new opera; "All new 
products which have appeared here are more or less mediocre 
except those of Beethoven. I think I have written you that he 
has not yet begun his new opeva. I baye not yet heard his fint 
opeva; it has not been performed since I have been here." These 
last sentences of Rust remind us of the once current notion that 
disgust and disappointment at the (assumed) failure of "Fidelio" 
prevented Beethoven from ever undertaking the composition of 
another opera. The error was long since oqploded, and» indeed, 
amply lefated by his pmpositran to the '*prittody theatre rabble" 
for a permanent engagement. It is now universally known how 
earnestly Beethoven all his life long sought a satisfactory text 
for an opera or an oratorio; his friends always knew it; and his 
essays in vocal composition iiad, in spite of the critics* so favor- 
ably impressed them and the dramatic writm of the day* that 
all were eager to serve him. 

ThiJH Schindler writes to Gleichenstein from Gratz, on March 
19, 1807: "Speak at once to our friend Beethoven and particu- 
larly with the worthy Breuning, and learn if Beethoven has a mind 
to set a comic opera to music I have read it, and found it varied 
in situation, beautiful in diction." Nothing came of this. 

A somewhat more promising offer came from another quarter, 
but also without result. The celebrated Orientalist, Hammer- 
Pnrgstall, had just returned from the East to Vienna. Although 
but thirty-three years of age, he was already famous, and his 
tianshitions and other writings were the talk of the day. An 
autograph note by Beethoven without address or date, preserved 
in the Fetter Collection, was evidently written to him: 

Almost put to shame hy your courteay and Ictndness in communi- 

catinp your still unknown literary treasures in manuseript, t thank you 
heartily while returning the opera texts; overwhehned iu my artistic 
esUmg it is impossilile tot me just now to go into details about the Indian 
opera particularly, as soon as time permlt-s I shall xisit you in order to 
discuss this subject as well as the oratorio, "The Deluge," with you. 

No oratorio on the subject of the deluge appears in the cata^ 
logue of Hammer-Purgatall's works. ^ 

'Nevcrthelcs.i a letter, of \s]n( L k <-npy was placed in the bunds if Thfiyc r a', a I itr r 
dftte, indicates that ma oratorio "Die SUndfluth" was writtea by Ilammer-Purgstall, 
and also that the correspondence between Beethoven and the Orientalist took place in 
1809. It is dated "Ash Wednesday," the year not being mentioned, but refers to tbe 
ikipHtafe of tbe Persian AmbMaMor Md the fact that H. Scluck bad acaoHBted Ibe 
vnter i*^ Beatbowa'i dmie to hftvo m Indira chonii of • religioiii dimclBr for 
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The new directors of the theatres began their operatic per- 
formanws at the Kfirnthnerthor January 1 and 2, and at the Burg 
January 4, 1R07, with Gluck*s "Iphi^^enia in TauHs." It was new 
to Collin and awakened in his mind new ideas of the ancient 
tragedy, wlucb Be detenained to embody i& a text for a musical 
drama in oratorio form. According to his biographer, Laban, he 
projected one on the Liberation of Jerusalem, to offer to Beethoven 
for setting; but it was never finished. Another essay in the 
field of musical drama was a '^Macbeth/' after Shakespeare, also 
left mifimshed in the middle of the second act, ''because it threat- 
ened to beomne too glocnny." He carried to completion a grand 
opera libretto, "Bradamante^'* for which he had an unusual pre- 
dileotion. It also was offered to Beethoven, hut "seemed too 
venturesome" to him in respect of its use of the supernatural; there 
were probably other reasons why it did not appeal to him. "And 
so it happened that althoiigh at a later period Beethoven wanted to 
undertake its composition, Collin gave the book to Reichardt, who 
set it to musie during his sojourn in Vienna in IROS." 

A writer in Cotta's "Morgenbiatf* remarks: "The clever 
Beethoven has a notion to compose Goethe's *Faust' as soon as he 
has found somebody who will adapt it for the stage for him." 
Nottebohm ("Zwcite Beethoveniana*** p. 225 ei ssg.) s^m that the 
first act of Collin's "Macbeth** was printed in 1809 and must have 
been written in 1808 at the latest. Tie also prints a skrtfh showing 
that Beethoven had b^^n its composition, rhe ' Macbeth** 
project therefore preceded the negotiations about "Bradamante.** 
CoUln's opera begins, like Shakespeare's, with the witches* soene^ 
and the sketch referred to is preceded by the directions: "Over- 
ture IMacbt'th falls immediately into the ehonis of witches."' 

Tlir ('f)iis('r|i]enee of Beethoven's fastidiousness and indecision 
was that on removing again to Heiligenstadt for the summer, he 
had no text iat a vocal oomporition and devoted his time and 
energies to an instrumental oompositionr— the "Sinfonia Pastorale.*' 

Tho.se who think propramme music for the orchestra is a 
recent invention, and tliey wlio suppo.se the "Pastoral" Symphony 
to be an original attempt to portray nature in music, are alike mis- 
taken. It was never so much the ambition of Beethoven to in- 
vent new forms of musical works, as to surpass his oontempo- 
raries in the use of those already existing. There were few great 

'BOckel in bis letter to Thayer jiaya: "That Beethoven did not abandon th« idcft 
of compoeing another opera was shown by the impatience with which he could scarcely 
wait for his friend Collin to make an opera book for him of Shakespeare's 'Macbeth.' 
At Beetbovra'i ivqiHtt, I road tlie Srat act ami f oand that ii foUowiM the cnkk otiginAl 
doMlyi mfortoiMtoly CoBin'a death pvevwited the omnplelioB «l the vovk?' 
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battles m those s! >i my years, that were not fought over again by 

orchestra^?, military bands, organs and pianofortes; and pages 
might be filled witli a catalogue of programme music, long since 
dead, buried and forgotten. 

A remark of Ries, confirmed by other testimony, as wdl as by 
the form and substance of many <rf his master's works, tf alrmdy 
quoted, will bear repetition: "Beethoven in compodng his i)ieces 
often thought of n particular thing, although he frequently laughed 
at musical paintings and scolded particularly about trivialities of 
this sort. Haydn's 'Creation* and 'The Seasons* were frequently 
ridiculed, though Beethoven never failed to recognize Haydn's 
high deserts,*' etc. But Beethoven himself did not disdain occa- 
sionaII>- to introduce imitations into his works. The difference 
between him and others in this regard was this: they undertook 
to give musical imitations of things essentially unmusical — he 
never. 

On a bright, sunny day in April, 1888, Beethoven took 
Schindler for a long ramble through the scenes in which he had 
composed his Fifth and Sixth symphonic, Schindler writes: 

Aftrr we had looked at the hnth house and its adjacent garden at 
Heiligenstadt and he had given expi* s.-,iun to many agreeable recollections 
toucmng his creaUons, we continued our walk towards the Kahlenberg 
in the direction past GrinziriL: [']. PiUising through the pleasant 
meadow-valley between Ueiligeniitadt and the latter vill^e,^ which is 
travened by a gently murmuring brook which hurries down from a 
near-by mountain and is bordered with high elms, Beethoven repeatedly 
stopped and let his glances roam, full of happiness, over the. glorious 
landscape. Then seating himself on the turf and leaidng against an dm, 
Beethoven asked me if tliere were any yellowhammers to I>e heard in the 
trees around us. But all was still. Ue then said: '*Here I composed the 
'Scene by the Brook* and theyeUowhammers up there, the quails, ni|^t- 
ingales and cuckoos round about, composed with uie." To my question 
why he had not also put the yellowhanuners into the scene, he drew out 
his sketchbook and wrote: 



"That's the composer up there," hf remarked, "hasn't she a more im- 
portant role to play than the others-' They are meant only for a joke." 

^Schindler here is mut«kea. The "walk toward the Kahleabcrg" took them 
noKherly into the valley btitiiwu Bdfiseiutadt and Nussdorf, where on excessively 
i<kdifca buit of the composer now marlM the "Scene by the Brook." After thirty 
y«an of abieiice from Vienna, SebindlwV memory had lost the exact topography of 
these aceiMo; Mid m friciid to wbooi he wiote for iaioniiAtMni upon it miatook the Grin* 
sing brook tad ralkf for tbe tnio osei. This esrfiuiatioa ol hit cmr wm made by 
Schuidler to the pioMnt writsr vwty MOo ofter the turd cditiea of hli ^dtodkr's) book 
oppeondt 
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And really the entrance of this figure in G major gives the tone-picture 
a new charm. Speaking now of the whole work and its parts, Beethoven 
said that the melody of this variation from the species of the yellow- 
hammers was pretty plainly imitated in the scale written down in 
Andante rhythm and the same pilch.' As a reason for not having 
mentioiu (i this fellow-composer he said that had lie printed the name it 
would only have served to increase the number of ill-natured interpce* 
tations of the movement which has made the introduction of the work 
difficult not only in Vienna but also in other plaoes. Not infrequently 
the symphony, became of its second movement, had been declared to be 
child's play. In some plaees it shared the fate of the "Eraica." 

Equally mterestmg, valuable and grateful is Schmdler'a ae> 
count of the origin of Beethoven'a ''Merrymaking of the Country- 
folk" in this sympbcHiy. Someirhat curtailed it is tbis: 

There are facts to tdl m of how particular was the interest wIim4i 

Beethoven took in Austrian dance-music. Until his arrival in Vienna 
(179^). according to his own statement, he had not become acquainted with 
any folkmusic except that of the mountains, with its strange and peculiar 
ibythms. How much attention he afterwards bestowed on dance-music 
is proved by the catalogue of his works. He even made essays in Aus- 
trian dance-music, but the players refused to grant Austrian citizen- 
ship to these efforts. The last effort dates from 1819 and, strangely 
enough, falls in the middle of his work on the "Missa Soleranis." In the 
tavern "To the Three Ravens" in the tordem Briihl near ModUng there 
had played a band of seven men. This band was one of the fint that 
gave the young musician fmm the Rhine an opportunity to hear the 
national tunes of his new liuine in an uuadulterated form. Beethoven 
made the acquaintance of the musicians and composed several sets of 
Landler and other Hnnce.s for them. In the year mentioned HRIO^ he 
had again complied with the wishes of the band. I was present when 
the new opus was handed to the leader of the company. The master in 
hi>rh p(X>d humor remarked that he haH so arranpcd the dances that one 
musician after the other might put down his iiLstrument at intervals and 
take a rest, or even a nap. After the leader had gone away full of joy 
because of the present of the famons composer, Beethoven asked mc if I 
had not observed how village musicians often played in their sleep, 
occasionally letting their instruments fall and remainhig entirely qui^ 
then awakint:; with a start, throwing in a few vigorous blows or strokes 
at a venture, but generally in the right key, and tnen falling asleep again; 
he had tried to copy these poor people in Ids **IV»torar* symphony. 
Now, reader, take up the score arul ^-e the arraii^'t ment on pages 106, 
107, 108 and 109. Note the stereotyped aocompaoiment fiffure of the 
two vioGns on page 100 and tiie fcdiowing; note the sleep-drunken second 

'"But th« note of the ycllowh«mmer, both ia SnilaiMl ami in Aostria, is not 
arpefffio — caooot in any wj be twisted into one, or r ep w i ent e J bjr one. It if a qni^ 
succeMion of tli« mme note, ending with a toofler one, eometiniee rinnc above the pre« 
ceding note, but more frequently falling. In fact, Sdiiadler UnMlf teUi lu that it waa 
the origin of the mighty them ■ wh;< h opened the C minOT Syp ll i enyr — OtOVCt, "Bert- 
hoven and Hta Nine Symphouca. p. 111. 
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bassoon' with his repetition of a few tones, while rontrji-bass, violon- 
cello and viola keep quiet; on page 108 we see tlie viola wake up and ap- 
psrenthr ftwaken tne violoncello— and the aeoood horn alio aounds thne 

IMlteiH but at nnrp sinks into silence again. At length COntra-ha'^s and 
the two bassoons gather them^lv^ together for a new effort and the 
ehrinet has time to take a rest. Moreover, the Allegro in 2-4 thiM on 
page 110 is based in form and rhararter on the old-time Austrian dances. 
There were dances in which ^4 time gave way suddenly to 2-4. As 
late «a the third decade of the nineteenUi oentmy I mymU mm audi 

dant-09 executed in forest \n1lages only a few hoUIS dmMit frOOH the 
metropolis — Laab, Kaltenleutgeben and Gaden. 

The subject of Beethoven's imitations, even in play, are there- 
fore musical, not incongruous; and in hu **Portrait musical de la 
Nature" are au suggestive as to aid and intensify the "expression of 
feelings," which was his professed aim. 

Beethoven wrote to Count Oppendorff on November 1: 

You will view me in a falae Bf^t, but necessity compiled me to 

sell the symjihony which was written for yon and also another to some- 
one else — but be assured that you shall soon receive the one intended for 
yoa soon. • • • I live ri^t under Prince Lichnowsky, in case ym ever 
make me a visit in Vienna, nt Counters ErdOdy's. My circumstances 
are improving — without the help of per90fut who wish to treat their friends 
tpdftalMUNf. IhaveaboMeneailedtobeChapehaaatertotheKing 
of Weatphalia, and it is eaaity poanUe that I dull aooept tiie call. 

Such an apology for not having dedicated the promised Sym- 
phony to Oppersdorff, and the promise soon to supply its place 
with another, are ample testimony that the relations between the 
composer and that nobleman were of a character well worth the 
trouble of investigation by any one who has the opportunity to 
make it. Whatever information can be obtained upon this matter 
will be new.* 

*Cn1 Holt related a itory to Jabn, wbidi he may very well hurt heard from 

Beethoven himself. Jatin's mcmoranfluQi of it is in the followiag words: "Schereo of 
the Paxtornle. In HciliKcn.Htadt a drunkeu boasoonist thrown out of the tavern, who 
then blows the ba!4.t iiole-S." 

*Soine of the infonnation for which Thayer lu^ed was supplied by bis traosUtor, 
Dr. Ddtent end bee been priaied as a foot-note fai the preceding chapter. Sewethiag 
Don apipeat* from seveml aocuments which have come to light since Mr. Theyvr wrote, 
hut. it mnet be eanfeeiedt H seems more bewddcrint: than illuminative. One of these 
kaIetterwhidi«MiMiblii^iatbe**Si8iiBle''of LmpewmS^tee&te^ It ii 

without date, but ea elluMon to the Idea with wbieb Beetbovea wee efflicied fixee 

the time of its writInK about March. 1803. The significant part of the l-tf rr is rs follows: 
"To rliiy 1 have little time to write more to you, I only want to inform > m t:iat your tym- 
phony liaa long bfen n'.'iJy aci'! I uil! Mi-iui ii In yon \>y the [i>-\t jiiist you may retain AO 
firttiiU, for the copyitij^, wlin-li I will iuivi: iliiric fur yiiu, will ro'^t tli.'it sum at least— in 
Caae you do not want the ,sy rnplnHiy, howrvrr, let inr km.iw the fdct before the llfxt post 

— in case you accept it, rcjoit-c roe aa »<H»n aa possible with the 300 florins sUl] due me — 
The last piece in the symphony is with 3 trombones and >IaHh'iu>— not with 8 kettJe- 
dmns* but will aieke more noise than 6 ketUedrame end, indeed, better noise~-l mm 
•liU ttsdec tieetment for or poor hinooent ingv and beoavie of it hem not been 
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Count Opf£bsi>okff and th£ Foubth Symphony 1^ 

Tlie aniMkm in the above letter to lidinowsky'B lodging 
vendor it certain that the Prince had made no recent change. 

Now Carl Czemy writes to PVrdinand Luib (May 28, 1852); 
"About IHOi, he (Beethoven) already lived on the Mdlkerbastei 
in the vicinity of Prince Lichoowsky, who lived in the house (now 
demoUBhed) over the Schottenthor. In the yean 1806-7-8-9, he 
certainly lived on the Mdlkeibaatei with PiMqualati* and, aa I 
believe> for a time hard by. It is thus ascertamed, that, on 
returning from Heiligenstadt at the close of the sumTner, 1808, 
Beethoven left the rooms which he had now occupied for four years, 
for others in the "house (now demolished) over the Schottenthor." 
In his tratda: "persons who wish to treat their friends with a 

go oat for s fortnight— famraU — let me hear loiBething from joa soon, dear Coant— it 
goes ill with me." Tbm dpedmeiit which Dr. Biemann aavs ^'obvioiuly" accompuivd 
th» leit«r (Uioaili we caaoot lee why) raai mIoUovs: ''BAndpt for MO lloriiw bam 
CooBt Oppctidoffff for m SMvkU wUdi I hvn wrHteB for Inoi.*^ This b dated "IMT 

on Ihe Sfd of February." There is another receipt for ISO florins ({aU <\ M i r b 29. IHOfi, 
but Qotbiog to show what the money was paid for except a memorandum accompaaying 
it which seems to be parUy in the handwritiDg of Beethoven. parUv in that of Oppers- 
dorff. and statt-s thai fOO florins ha.i hwn piiid in June. 1807, for the "5 Sinfoni " 
(the niiincriil is vii|;iir':, Uiit ilir .lymphouy had not Ijrvn ri-rri\ rd, Tho reference 

to the trombones id the tinale uf the symphony proves that it was the bftb that was in 
question. 

On November 1, 1808. Beethoven writes the letter printed above in the body of 
the text. Why Dr. Biemann should have thought it nenssary to consider the first 
letter of contemporaneoue data with the first reoglpt k not fiam, oor why he ahoald 
iamiiM that Beethoven had endoeed the lecdDt w the letter befon hit reeeived the 

money which was not paid at thr time. To tUa Editor it seems as if the confused 
tangle might be explained in part, at least, as follows, though the explanation leaves 
Beethoven under a suspicion which cannot be dispelled until mor - Is L amed of the 
dealings between him and Count Oppersdorff: On the ofTa.t!on of U. i ih iven's visit to 
Count OppersdoriT i n r-f)r:i y wifti I.ii'lm.-iwsky in the Furiitnrr or full (if I'^ii*;, the I'oijnt 
commissioaed the coiuposer tu write a isymphony for him; lieftliovea had begun work 
on the Fifth Symphony, but laid it a.side and during the remainder of his stay at 
Grilts and in the winter of 1807 wrote the Symphony in B-flat which is dedicated to 
Count Oppetadoiff; far this he received fiOO florins on February 3, 1807; he did not seud 
the Count the score, as was the custom, for exclusive use during a fixed period, but turned 
it over to Lobkowits for performance, being in urgent need of money; a year later he 
anbatittttcd tlie Filth for th« Fontth and accepted from Coont Oppersdorff ISO florins 
in March and MO in June for. UwIthontdeliTering it, this sum bdng, it may be presumed, 
a bonus for the larger work, the Count Mpp^irrntly hrivini; a-k< ci for somcthinK eiupl c. inj? 
an unusual apparatus (hence the "'3 kettledrums thi^ Mvniphoay was aUo withheld 
in the end, for reasons which are not known, and Opper.>sil nrff luui I i content hiniarlt with 
the mere dedication of the Syinphony in B-flat oriRinally d«'sif»ned for him. 

Dr. Riemann's romm -nt on the tr iiis u tions is this: "The It'tter of November 1, 
1808. proves coaduaively that Count Oppersdorff could not have received either the 
C minor or the B>flat Symphony for his use for the customary half year; for the B-flat 
Symphony was performed by Lobkowits in March, 1807; it was sold to ClemenU and also 
to the Industriecomptoir in theaanmer, delivered for publication at the latest in the fall of 
1807 when Beethoven had to retnm tlie UMM florina to hie iirotber Johaan. The C 
miaor Symphony was performed at the concert la tiu TheatCMia-der-Wlen on Deeem* 
her Ci. 1808. offered to Breitkopf and Blrtei aa cariy as Juoa» 1808, sold on SepUmber 14, 
1808, and published in April. 1809. To all appearances. Count Oppersdorff was com- 
pelled to look up m the .T;0 flarin.«i as remun'rrntion for the more dedication of the 
Symphony in B-flat w'n li -.v is published by the laduntriecomptoir in March, 1808 (score 
not until 1K2I by SiTnrrx'ki The name af Connt Oppetedorff deea not appear afcin 
in the life-history of Beethoven." • 
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threshing," he doubtless rrfen to Lidmowsky. Kow, it is hardly 
ooneetvable that he should have taken up his abode in the very 

house in part occupied by the Prince, unless at the time they had 
been, ostensibly at least, on amicable terms. It hns been seen 
that the old quarrel of 1806 was so far made up, as to admit of tlie 
loan by the composer to Lushnowsky of the "CcnioIaB" ovoture 
in mnnuscript. There must have been, thereiore, some new and 
very recent outbreak between them. But here again, doubtless 
through the good offices of the motherly Princess Christine* all 
diflBculties between them were soon adjusted. 

The circumstance that the composer's new apartments were 
in the lodging of Cotint Peter BrdOdy strongly suggests the prob- 
ability that his great intimacy "with the Countess dates from the 
time when ho became her near neighbor upon his moving into 
the Pasqualati house four years before. 

The close of the letter to Oppcrsdorff contains the earliest 
discovered allusion to one of the most singular events in Beet- 
hoven's life. In the autumn of 1807» Jerome Bonaparte, the 
(^orsican lawyer's youngest son, who had spent his boyhood and 
3'outh mostly at sea, and had not yet eompieted his ?Sd year, 
found himself at Cassel, bearing the pompous title of "King of 
Westphalia/' What could have induced this half-educated, frivo- 
lous, prodigal and effeminate young satrap and sybarite to sanction 
an invitation to his court of the composer most distinguished since 
Handel for his masculine vigor and manly independence in his art, 
is one of those small mysteries which seem impenetrable. The 
precise time when, and by what agency Ihis cail was communicated 
to Beethoven are alike unknown; we only know that before the 
first of November. TSOS, "Beethovm r( ( < I\ (d the same through 
the High Chamberlain of the King of Westphalia, Count Truchseas- 
Waldburg, that it was to the oflBce of first Chapelmaster"; 
and that it led to events, which will be noticed hereafter. The 
lists of ^'Arrivals hi Vlenn." during thu aeasMi contain the names 
of several old and new friends of Beethoven> the dates of whose 
arrival avail m some instances to cwrect certain cuirent errors. 
The following seem worth copying: 

June 1, Joseph Linke, musician, from Breslau; June 23, Count von 
Brunswick, com^ from PjMnburg; July 2, Dominik Dragonetti, musician* 
from Venice [London], comes from Trieste; July 10, ^Vlexauder Macco, 
painter of Aiik)ach, comes from Mutiich; July 11, Count Basoumowiiky, 
oomss horn C«rlsbad; August 27, Hen* Ferdinand Ries, musical com- 
poser of B<«n; Nov. 24, Joh. Fkitsd. Eeichsidt, Chapehnaster of Hease- 
CaaseL 
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Jn the cardHilIy consi<l^«d '*t}bersicht des gegenwiirtigen 
Zustandes der Tonkimst in Wien'* of the "Vnterliindische Bliitter" 
for May 97 and SI, IfiOH, it is noted that the violinists Anton 
Wranitzky and Herr Voita are "in the service of Prince Lobko- 
wits; Herr Schlesiiiger m that of the Graf Srd&dy; Herr Schinid- 
gen of Couttt Annad6; Breimann of Esterfaazy**; and the like of 
vanoas perfonnen on other inatruments. But no such note 
follows the name of 5>chuppanzigh, "who is particular)) dis- 
tin^ruished among quartet players and probably stands alone as 
a performer of Beethoven's compositions." Nor do the names 
of Waits and Lhike appear in the article. Hiia of itself is per^ 
haps enou^ to expose the mistake as to the time when the famous 
Rasoumowsky Quartet was founded, and to correct the erro- 
neous conclu^i(>ns draw a from it. But the date of Unke's arrival 
in Vienna is proof positive. 

Rasoumowsky lived m his new palace <m the Donau Canal, 
into which he had very recently removed from the Wallzeil and 
in which he had put his domestic establishment on a footing of 
great splendor. It suited his taste to have the first string quartet 
of Europe in his service. His own skill rendered him amply 
competent to play the second violin, which he usually did; but the 
young Maysedtf, or some other of the first vidmists of the city, 
was ever ready to take his part when required* Three permanent 
engagements only were, therefore, necessary, and these now, in 
late summer or early autumn, 1H0H, were made. To Schuppan- 
zigh — then the first of quartet players, but still without any per- 
manoit engagement — ^was given the appointmoit for hfe of 
nolino prmo, and to him was entrusted the selection of the others, 
lie recommended Weiss for the viola, wdiom Pn^onmowsky ac- 
cepted and to whom, for himself and family, he granted a suitable 
lodging in one of the houses connected with the palace. 

Sdiuppandgh had beca so favorably impressed with the 
talents and sidll of Linke as to secure him the place of violon- 
cellist. He was a young man of 25 years — slightly deformed in 
person — an orphan from his childhood. 

As before stated, FOrster was the Count's instructor in musi- 
cal theory, the accomplished Bigot was librarian and his talented 
wife pianisL These were the years (1808-1815) when, says Sey- 
fried, "as is known Beethoven was, as it were, cock of the walk in 
the princely establishment; everything that he composed was 
rehearsed hot from the griddle and performed to tlie nicety of a 
hair, according to his ideas, just as he wanted it and not other- 
wise, with affectionate interest^ obedience and devotion sudb aa 
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could ipinig only from such ardent admirers of his lofty geniuSp lad 

with a penetration into the most secret intentions of the com- 
poser and the most perfect comprehension of his intclUrt ual 
tendencies; so that these quartet players achieved that univer:^ 
odebrity coaoenung which there was but one voice in the art- 
world." 

The date of Drajt^onetti's arrival in Vienna, on this, his second 
visit, disposes of an English tradition, that Beethoven wrote the 
famous contrabass passage in the Scherzo of the C minor Symphony 
expressly for htm. The atocy contains doubtless so much of trudi 
as this: that it was the display of the possil)ilities of that instru- 
ment, made by its greatest master, which induced Beethoven to 
venture the in trod net ion into that symphony of what has so often 
proved a stumbling-block and rock of offence to contrabassists ol 
no common and ordinary skill. 

But a new topk demands our attention. Beethoven in his 
later years* in mmnents of spleen and ill huminr, gave utterance 
both in conversation and in writing to expressions, which have 
since served as the basis of bitter diatribes against the Vienna 
public. Czemy — than whom no man couid be better informed 
on the subject of the master's actual positioa-^takes oocasiao in 
his notes for Jahn to remark: 

It has repeatedly been said in foreign lands that Beethoven was 

not respected in Vienna and was stipyircsscii. The truth is that already 
ss a youth he received ail manner of support from our high aristocracy 
and et^oyvd as much care and respect as ever fell to the lot of a young 
artist . . . T ;itr T, too, whcn hc estranged many by his hypochondria, noth- 
ing was charged against his often very striking peculiarities; hence his 
pKdileetioD for Vienna, and it is doubtful if he would haTe been left so 
undisturbed in any other country. It is true that Jis an artist he had 
to fight cabals, but the public was innocent in this. He was always mar- 
velled at and respected as an ert ra o r dl nary being and his greatness 
was susptected even by those who did not understand hiin. "VMicther or 
not to be rich rested with him, but he was not made for domestic order. 

Upon the correctness of these statements, in sn far as they 
relate to Beethoven's last years, tin r« ji-ler will have ample means 
of judging hereafter; he knows, that Czemy is right, up to the 
present date. Indeed, this month of November, to which the 
letter to Oppersdoiff has brought us, affords him excellent con- 
firmation. For, as in the spring so now in autunm, it is Beetho- 
ven's popidarity that must insure success to th<" Grand Concert 
for the public charities; it is his name that is known to be more 
attractive to the Vienna public than any othcar, save that of 
the venerable Haydn; and as Haydn's oratorios are the staple 
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productions at the great charity concerts of vocal music in the Buig 
theafre, so the younger master's symphonies, concertos and over- 
tures form the most alluring programmes for the instrumental 
"Academies" in the other theatres — ^at all events, in 1808, this 
was the opnuon of JoMph Hartl. Beethoven's *'prinoely rab- 
ble** bad, a year's experience and pecuniary losses, tumcd 
over the direction of the theatre to Government Councillor, now 
Court Councillor, Joseph Hartl. It was not so much for his love 
of art, as for the great reputation which his administrative talents 
bad gained bJm, tbat Hartl was called to assume the labon of 
directum the three theatres, then sunk '*into the most embanass* 
ing conditions" -a call which he accepted. For three years he 
administered them wisely, and with all the <^uccess possible in the 
troubled state of the public business and finances. 

A supervisor of the public diaiities* who at the same time con- 
trolled the theatres, he was of oouiae able to secure the bighMt 
taloit tot benevolent concerts on terms advantageous to all parties 
concerned; and thus it came about, that at the concert for piihiic 
charities in the Theater-an-der-Wien on the evening of Leo|)oicl's 
day, Tuesday, November 15th, Beethoven conducted one of his 
symphonMS, the "Coriolan" Overture, and a piancrforte eimoerto — 
perhaps he played the solo of the last; but the want of any detailed 
rf'port of the concert leaves the point in doubt. \Miich of the 
symphonies and conc<'rtos were performed on this occasion is not 
recorded; it is only icnown that they were not new. In return 
lor Beethoven's noble contribution of his works and personal ser- 
vices to the charity concerts of April 17 and November 15, 
Hartl gave him the free use of the Theater-an-der-Wien for an 
Akademie, thus advertised in the "Wiener Zeitung" of December 17, 

ICOBICAX. ACASmCT. 

On Thursday, December 212, Ludwig van Beethoven will have the 
honor to give a musical academy in the R. I. Priv. Theater-an-der- 
Wien. All the pieces are of his composition, entirely new, and not yet 
heard in public. . . . First Part: 1, A Symphony, entitled: "A Recollection 
of Comitrsr Life," in F major (No. 5). 2, Aria. S, S Hymns with Latin 
text, composed in the church style with chorus and solos. 4^ Fiaooforte 
Concerto played by liiuiself. 

Second Part. 1, Grand Symphony in C minor (No. 8). 2, Holy, 
with Latin text composed in the church style with chorus and solos. 
S, Fantasia for Pianoforte alone. 4, Fantasia for the Pianoforte which 
ends with the gradual entnuioe ol the cntjie oidiestni and the introdue- 
tkm of choruses as a finale 

Boxes and reserved scats are to be had in the Krugerstrasse 
Nob 1074^ first ston^. Begbnug at half pssi m o'doclc. 
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The importance of the works prodncff] on this occasion, the 
whimsical occurrences that are related as hav'ing taken place, and 
the somewhat conflicting statements of persons present, justify 
an effoit to sift the evidence and get at the truth, even at the risk 
of being tedious. It is unfortunate that the oonoert of Novembtf 
15 was so ootTipletely forgotten by all whose contemporary notices 
or later reminiscences are now the only sources of information; 
for it is certain that, either in the rehearsals or at the public per- 
formance^ something happened whidi caused a very serious mis- 
understanding and breach between Beethoven and the orchestra; 
but even this is sufficient to remove some difficulties otherwise in- 
suy>erable. Ries records in the "Notizen" (p. 84) that a scene is 
said once to have happened in which the orchestra compelled the 
composer to realize his injustice "and in all seribusaess insisted 
that he should not conduct. Li consequence^ at the rehearsal, 
Beethoven had to remain in an anteroom, and it was a long time 
before fhe quarrel was settled." Such a quarrel did arise at the 
time of the November concert. In Spohr s Autobiography is a 
story of Beethoven's first sweeping off the candles at the piano 
and then Imnnlpiiig down a choir boy deputed to hold one of them, 
by his too energetic motions at this concert, the two incidents 
setting the audience into a ''Ikk < Iianalian jubilation" of laughter. 
It is absolutely certain, howp\ cr, tliat nothing of the kind occurred 
at the concert itself, and that the story has its only foundation in 
Spohr's fancy. 

Compare now these statements by Ries and Spohr with 
citations from notes of a conversation with Rfickel: "Beethoven 
had made the orchestra of the Theater-an-der-Wien so ang:ry with 
him that only the leaders, Seyfried, Clement, etc., would have 
anything to do with him, and it was only after much persuasion 
and upon condition that Beethoven should not be in the room 
during the rehearsals, that the rank and file consented to play. 
During the rehearsals, in the large room back of the theatre, 
Beethoven walked np and down in an anteroom, and often ilockcl 
with him. After a movement Seyfried would come to him for 
criticisms." Bttckel bdieved the story (i.e., if told of a rehearsal) 
of Beethoven in his zeal having knocked the candles off the 
pianoforte, and he himself saw the boys, one on each side, 
holding candles for him. 

But the concert-giver's troubles were not ended even by his 
yieldmg to the <kmands of the orchestra. A solo singer was to be 
found and vocal pieces to be selected. In a note to Rdckel 
Beethoven wrote: in the matter of the vocal pieces I think 
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tbat we cnight to have one of the women mngen who will ang lor 
118, sing an aria first — ^then we will make two numbers out of the 

Mass, but with German text, find out who can do this for us. 
It need not be a masterpiece, provided it suits the Mass well." 
And again: *'Be clever in regard to Milder — say to her only that 
to-day yoaunheggjatgha in my name not to nog anywhere els^ 
to-morrow I wUIoqum in person to kias the hem of her garment — 
but do not forget Marconi , . 

Milder was to sing tiit- aria "Ah, perfido! spergluro," said 
ROckel, and accepted the invitation at once. But an unlucky 
quarrel provoked by Beethoven resulted in her refusal. After 
other attempts, ROckd engaged FrSulein Kilitzky, Schuppansigh's 
sister-in-law. Being a young and inexperienced singer, her 
friends wrought her up to such a point ihat when Beethoven led 
her upon the stage and left her, stage fright overcame her and she 
made wretched work of the aria. Reichardt in a letter describes 
the Akadnme: 

I aoeepted the kind offer of Fdnoe Lobkowits to let me nt in hb box 

with hearty than^^. There uc endured, in the bitforr^t cold, too, from 
half past six, to half past ten, and made the experienoe that it is easgr 
to get too much of agood thing and still move of a lond. Nevertheless, 
I could no more leave the box before the end than could the exceedingly 
good-natured and delicate Prince, for the box was in the first balcoAy 
near the stage, so that the orchestra and Beethoven conducting it in the 
middle below us, were near at hand; thus many a failure in the perform- 
ance vexed our patience in the highest degree. . . . Singers ana orches- 
tra were composed of heterogeneous elements, and it had been found 
impossible to get a single full rehearsal for all the |neoes to be performed, 
all filled with the greatest difficulties. 

Such a programme, exclusive of the Choral Fantasia, was 
certainly an ample provision for an evening's entertainment of the 
most insatiably musical enthusiast; nor could a grander termina- 
tion of the concert be desired than the Finale of the C minor 
Symphony; but to defer that work until the close was to incur the 
risk of endangering its efTect by presenting it to an audience too 
weary for the close attention needful on first hearing to its fair 
comprehension and appreciation. This Beethoven felt, and so, 
says Czerny, 

there came to him shortly before the idea of writing a brilliant piece 
for this concert. He chose a song whidh he had composed many years 

before,' plann-'d the vnriations, the chorus, etc., and the poet Kuffner 
was caUed upon to write the words in a hurry according to Beethoven's 

'Czerny did not know that Bcethovrn had formed the idea of thi* WQtk foiH 
jrean before. See notice on the Fetter sketchbook anie. Chapter II. 
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hints. Thus originated the Choral Fantasia, Op. 80. It was fioished 
so late that it could scarce^ be sufficiently rehearsed. Beetbovea 
rdaled this in my presence in order to expl«n why, at the coooert, he had 
had it repeated. "Some of the instruments had counted wrong in the 
rests/' he said; "if I had let them play a few measures more the most 
horrible dissonanoes woidd have resulted. I had to make aa interrup- 
tion.'* 

The particulars of this scene, in which Reichardt suffered ao, 
are more or less drcumstantMUy related by RieB» Scried, Cacniy» 
Moscheles and Doleialek. Their statements when compared are 

not inconsistent and .supplement each other, except as to Ries» 
whose memory evidently exaggerated what really occurred. Sub* 
stantially they are as follows: 

Seyfried (Appendix to "Beethoven's Studien," p. 15): When the 
naater brou^t out his ordiatral Faatana irith diorases, he arranged 

with me at the somewhat hurried rehearsal, with wet voice-parts as 
usoalt that the second variation should be played without the repeat. 
In the evening, however, absorbed m hb creation, he forgot all about the 
instructions which he had pvcn, repealed the first part while the or- 
chestra accompanied the second, which sounded not altogether edifying. 
A trifle too late, the Conoeftmaster, Unrath, noticed the mistake, looked 
in surprise at his lo.st companions, slopped playing and called out 
dxil^: "Again!" A little displeased, the violinist Anton Wranitsky asked 
"With repeats?" "Yes," came the answer, and now the thing went 
straight as a string. 

The "Allg. Mas. Zeit." reported: The wind-instruments varied the 
theme which Beethoven had previously played on the pianoforte. The 
turn came to the oboes. The darinets, if I am not mktaken, main a 
mistake in the count and enter at once. A curious mixtnr<» of tones 
results. Beethoven jumps up, tries to silence the clarinets, but docs not 
succeed until he has called out quite loudly and rather ill-ten^eredly: 
**Stop, stop! That will not do! Again — again!" 

Czemy : In the Pianoforte with chorus he called out at the mistake: 
**Wronft badly played, wrong, again!*' Several mnsidana wanted to go 
away. 

Dolezalek: He jumped up, ran to the deslis and pointed out the 
place. 

Moschelcs: I remember ha%'ing been prevent at the pdiomance in 
question, seated in a corner of the gallery, in the Theater-an-der-Wien. 
During the last movement of the Fantasia I perceived that, like a 
run- nw.iy carriage going down-hill, an overturn was inevitaljle Almost 
immediately after it was, that I saw Beethoven give the signal for stop* 
ping. His voice was not heard; but he had probably given dheetions 

where tn hrpin .ifjain, and after a moment's rcsprrtfnl silenr-e on the part 
of the audience, the orchestra recommenced and the performance pro- 
ceeded iHthout further mMtahwi or stoppage. To those who are ac- 
quainted with the work, it may be interesting to know the jtn ri^e point 
at which the mistake occurred. It was in the passage where for several 
pages every three ban make up a triple rhythm. 
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Seyfried says further: At fint he could not understand that he had 
in a manner humiiiated the muiicians. He thought it was a duty to 
correct an error that had been made and that the audience was entitled 
to hear everything properly played, for its money. But he readily and 
heartily begged the pardon of the orchestra for the humiliation to which 
he had subjected it, and was honest enouffh to spread the story himself 
•od aMune all mpoiMibility lor hii own uiMnoe of iiiiiid. 

The pecuniary lesulta ol this ooocert to Beethoven are not 
known. 

One off the two December ooneerts for the Widows and 
Orphans Fund was on the 22d, the s&me evening as Beethoven's* 

the other on the next. The vocal work selected was, in compliment 
to the venerable Haydn, his "Ritorno di Tobia," first pfrformed 
in these concerts thirty-three years before. Being too short to 
fill out the evening, it was preceded, on the Sfd, by an orchestral 
fantasia of Neufcomm— on the tSd by a pianoforte conoerto of 
Beethoven. Ries says 

that Bee t hoven Mhpd him to play his fourt^ Conoerlo in 6, pvtng Ilim 

only fivt- days in which to learn it. Thin^rn^^ the time too short, Ries 
asked peruiisuon to play the C minor Concerto instead. Beethoven in 
a rage went to young Stein, who was wise enough to aoeept the offer; 
but as he could not prepare the Concerto in time, he begged Beethoven, 
on the day before the OMLcert, as Bies had done, for permission to play 
the C minor Conoerlo. Beethoven had to acquiesce. Whether the 
fault was the theatre's, the orchestra's, or the player'% sayS Bis^ the 
Concerto made no effect. Beethoven was very angry. 

For this concert Beetlioven received 100 florins from Estov 
hasy, who apparently ranked the composer with the leading actors 

of the theatre. Towards the close of 1806, Clemen ti again ar- 
rived in Vienna and was not a little surprised to learn from Beet- 
hoven that he had not yet received from London payment for the 
compositions which he had sold to Clementi in April, 1807. He 
wrote on December 88^ 1806, to his partner asking that the money, 
£200, due Beethoven, as he had delivered the six compositions 
contracted for, be sent at once. But in September, 1809, the 
account had not yet he^^n Hqnidntrd, as we shall sec. There is 
reason to believe that a large number of compositions of greater 
or less extent was projected and in part Aetehed during this 
year; but the number known to have been completed* and there> 
fore properly Vx-aring the date IROR, is small. These compositiona 
art ; The "Pastoral" Symphony, Op. 69; the Sonata for Piano- 
forte and Violoncello, Op. 69; the Trios for Pianoforte, Violin and 
Violonedlok In D and Ir>ilat, Op. 70; the Fantasia for Fianoforte, 
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Orchestra and Choiru^ Op. 841; the Song (with four melodies) 
"DieSehxuacht." 

The Sonata for Pianoforte and 'oeUo was alcetched in 1807, 
and priKitically completed in that year, the only sketches appear- 
ing among those of 1808 being a couplo evidently made while the 
work was being written out. Tiie earlier sketches appear ainoriL'- 
those of the C minor Symphony. It is dedicated to Gleiciieu- 
atdn. On June 8 Beethoven offcied it, as has been seen, to Breit* 
kopf and Htfrtel, and it was induded in the works for which 
Hfirtd signed a contract in person on S('])tt"inlu i- 14. On January 
7, 1809, Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and Hiirtel asking that 
Gleichenstein's title "K. K. Hofconcipist" be eUdcd from the 
dedication^ because it was distasteful to him. It was published in 
1808, but with a laige number of errors which gave occasion to three 
letters from the composer to the publishers. (La Mara, "Musiker- 
hricfe aus fiinf Jahrhunderten," 1886: Friramel, "II. Beethoven 
Jaiirbucii Kalischer, "Beethoven's Siimtiiche Briefe," II, 262 — 
where the date is incorrectly given as 1815.) 

The two IVios are dedicated to Countess Erdody, in whose 
house Beethoven lived when th^ were written. The first sketches 
for them found by Nottebohm belong to the second in E-flat and 
occur amongst the sketches for the Finale of the "Pastoral" 
symphony. The Trios are not mentioned in the first letter, in 
whidi Beethoven offrn the Fifth and Sixth Symphonies besides 
other works to Breitkopf and Hiirtel. In the second lettw, of 
July, B< f thnvcn speaks of two pianoforte sonatas, nrv] in a later 
letter of two trios. This has led to the conclusion tliat Beethoven 
first conceived them as solo sonatas and later developed them as 
trios. Beethoven pi ayed them at Countess Erdody's in the Christ- 
mast ide of 1808, when Reichardt was present; he wrote an en- 
thusiastic account of them under date December 31. On May 
26, Beethf>\'or! wrote to Breitkopf and Hiirtel suggesting changes 
in the text and also asking that the name of Archduke Rudolph 
be substituted for that of Countess ErdSdy in the dedication. 
The reason g^vea was that the Archduke had become fond of the 
works and Beethoven had observed that in such cases his patron 
felt a gentle regret when the music was dedicated to somebody 
else. Beethoven, of course, says nothing of his quarrel with the 
Countesji (of which something will be said in the next chapter). 
There was a recondliatkm, and Beethoven's solicitudo for the 
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fedings of the Ardbduke seems to have evaporated; at any rate, 
the original dedication remained. 

The Choral Fantasia was obviously finishcil only a short time 
before its performance and is plainly one of the few compositions 
on which BecUioven worked continuously after once beginning it, 
though the plan of the work had occurred to him long before. 
The early dcetch, to which allusion has been made^ shows that the 
use of the mdlody of the song "Gegenliebe" was p»t ol the original 
scheme. A sketchbook of 1808, whose contents were analyzetl 
by Nottebohm ("Zweite Beethoveniana," p. 495), is devoted 
entirely to the Fantasia and the Pianoforte Concerto in £-flat, 
which was not worked out till later. The most interesting dis- 
closures of Nottebohm's study are that there is no hint of a piano- 
forte introduction such as Beethoven improvised at the per- 
formance; that Beethoven first thought of beginning with the 
string quartet of the orchestra; that work was begun before a 
text had been found; and that, as in the case of the Choral Sym- 
phony, of which the Fantasia is so interesting a prototype in 
miniature, Beethoven thought of paving the way for the intro- 
duction of the voices by words calling attention to the new- 
comers among the harmonious company {Hart ihr toohl ?). Czemy 's 
statement that the text was written by Kuffner is questioned by 
Nottebohm, who points out that the poem is not included in the 
collected writings of that author, though all manner of fragments 
and trifles are. Because of the ingenuity and effectiveness- with 
which the words w vrv adapted to the music, Nottebolim sus- 
pects Treitschke of having written them in accordance with 
Beethoven's suggestions as to form and contents. The intro- 
ductory pianoforte fantasia which was published to take the 
place of Beethov ii's improyisation at the first performance* 
was composed in 1809. 

The publications of the year 1806 were: 

1. Troia Quattiors pour deux Violons, Alto et Violoncello, com- 
vosh par Louis ran Beethoven. (Euvre 69"", Dedicated to His Excel- 
lency Count von Rasoumowsky. Advertised by the Kuost- and In- 
dustrie-Comptoir in the "Wiener Zeitung" of January 0. 

2. Ouverture de Coriolan, Tragfdie de ^f. de CoUin, He, comjxfuh 
el dediSe d Monsieur de C<Miu, dc. Up. 02. Advertised in the same place 
on the same date. 

S. "Sehnsucht," by Goethe, No. 1 of the four melodios published 
as a supplement to the periodical 'Trometheus" in April. 
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4. Fourth Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra. Dedicated to 
His Hi^ness, Archduke Rudolph of Austria, Op. 68. Advertised . by 
the KuDst- and industrie-Comptoir in the "Wiener Zeitusg" on August 10. 

5. Coneerto pour le Pianoforte aoee accompagntment de grand 
Orckettre, arrangi d'aprhs son 1" Conrrrt/) de Violon et dMie d, Madame dit 
Breuning. (Euvre 61. Advertised in the same joumai on August 10. 

H. **/« funla iemba oscura," the last of 6S settings of the same 
text by various composers, pubUshed hf T. Molk)^ and aomtiwd in the 
*' Wiener Zeituog" of September 8. 
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Jmme Bonaparte's Invitation — The Annuity Contract — 
Operatic Projects — Seyfried's "Studies'* — ^The Siege of 
Vienna — Increased Cost of living — ^Dilatory Debtors — ■ 
The Year 1809. 

THE offer of an honorable position in Cassel — ^permanent, so 
kmg «8 NapoleoD's star might Temain m the aaoendant and 
hia satellite retain his nomhial kmgdup of Westphalia — was 

one no less gratifying to Beethoven, than surprising and perplexing 
to his friends. Knowing both the strong and the weak points of 
his character, they saw the extreme improbability that, with his 
Incieasmg deafiaess, his removai thither oould in the end fe- 
doimd to his profit* honor, or liappiness. On the other hand, they 
saw him — at the veiy moment when he was giving new proofs 
of those stupendous powers which elevate him far above all other 
instrumental composers — forced to eonsidrr the question of 
seeking iu a small pruvinciai capital that permanent provision 
for his future aecesnties wliieh, in the home of his chdce at the 
end of sixteen years* residence, he saw no hope of obtaining. 
What an inexcusaMe, unpardonable disgrace to Vienna would be 
the departure of Beethoven under such circumstances! It was 
the first time the question had been presented; but being presented 
it was promptly met by a request from persons of "high and the 
highest rank that he state the conditions under whieh" he would 
decline the call to Cassel and remain in Vienna. 

Here was one of those happy opportunities for conferences, 
notes, letters and despatches innumerable, which Beethoven all 
his life seems to have so eagerly embraced and enjoyed. Several 
of his notes to Glekrhenstem on the topic have been pteserved^ 
hut are not worth transcribing, exee|»t those oontaming instrao> 
tions for the drafting of the conditions of his remaininj* in Vienna. 
A letter dated January 7. 1809, by Beethoven to Breitkopf and 
Hartel, indicates that at the opening of the year IbOy, Beethoven 
was stfll firmly resolved to go to CasseL In it ooeurs this passage: 

IIMI 
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At last I am forced by the intrigues and cabals and contemptible 
actions of all kinds to leave the only surviving German fatherland on the 
invitation of his Royal Majesty of Westphdia, I am going thithw as 
chapelma.'^lt T ^vith an annual salary of 600 ducats in gold — I have only 
to-day sent my assurance that I will come by post and am only waiting 
my decree before making preparations for journey which will be by 
way of Leipsic — ^therefore in order that my journey shall be the more 
brilliant for me I beg of you if not too prejudicial to your interests not to 
make anj'thing known of my works till Easter — in the case of the sonata 
which is dedicated to Baron Gleichenstein, please oniit the "K. K. 
Concipist," us it is dist<astcful to him. In all probability abusive letters 
will again be written from here about my la^it mui>ical academy to the 
**]!i£iisikalische Zcitung"; I do not ask that what is against me be sup- 
pressed; yet somebody ought to be con%nnped that noljody has more 
personal enemies here than I; this is the more easily to be understood* 
ainoe the state of mi&uc here is steadily growing worse — we havediapd- 
masters wbo know so little about conducting that they can scarcely 
reed a score themselves — it is worst of all, of course, auj der B'uxUn — 
there I had to give my academy and all kinds of obstacles were put in my 
way. The Widows' Concert, and Ilerr Salieri i.s among the first, was 
guilty of the hideous act of threatening to expel every musician who 
played for me — notwithstanding that several mistakes which I oould 
not help were made, the public accepted everything enthusiastically — 
nevertheless, scribblers from here will^ certainly not fail again to send 
miserable stuff against me to the "Musikalische Zeitung**— HUbe murieiaos 
were particularly an^^ because when a blunder was made through 
cardesuiess in the simplest, plainest place in the world, I suddenly 
commanded rilenoe and loudly called Agmn — sudi a thing had never 

happened to them before; the publi< nt Ihi^ showed its enjoyment — but 
it IS daily growing worse. The^dsy before my concert, in the easy little 
opera Milton, at the theatre in the city, the ordiestra fell into sudbi 
disorder that chatK'lratwter and director and orchestra veritably suffered 
shipwreck — for the chapelmaster instead of being ahead was behind 
in his beat and then came the director. 

(On the back of the cover) : 
I beg of yon to say nothing with certainty about my appointment 
in Westphalia until 1 write to you that I have received my decree.— 
FavewdUi, etc. 

It seems ISkely that the suggestion that foonal stipulations 
for a contract under which Beethoven would decline the offer 
from Cassel and remain in Vienna be drawn up came from Coun- 
tess ErdJidy. At any rate Beethovxn writes to Cleichenstein : 
"Countesis Erdody is of the opinion that you ought to outline a 
plan with ha acoordlng to whfeh yon migfat negotiate in case they 
approach you as she is convinced they will. Jl you have time 
t h*^ afternoon, the Countess will be p!ad to see you." 

The outline of the proposition wliir h was to be submitted 
to certain noble gentlemen was drawn up by Beethoven for 
Gleichciistdn as follows: 
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(On the outade; ''OatOne lor a Hoaical Consllttttioii.") 

First the offer of the King of Westphalia is to lie set fortli. B. can- 
not be held down to any obligation on account of this salary .since the 
chief object, viz., the inventioD ol new works would suffer thereby — this 
remuneration must be assured to Beethoven until he voluntarily te- 
nounces it — the Imperial title also if possible — ^to alternate with Salieri 
and Eibeler — ^the promise of active court service as soon as possible— or 
adjunction if it be worth while. Contract with the theatres likewise 
with the title of Member of one of the Committees of Theatrical Direc- 
tion — a fixed day forever for a concert, even if there be a change in the 
dizedonte in tlie theatie^ in tetiini for which Beethoven binds himself 
to compose a new work every year for one of the charity concerts as may 
be thought most useful — or to conduct two — ^a place at a money changer's 
or such kind where Beethoven would receive the vtipidated sahiy— the 
sslaiy must be paid also by the hdrs. 

On some of these points Beethoven dianged his mind and 
wrote again thus: 

It is probably too late to-day — I could not c^et your writing back 
from E. — until now, inasmuch as A. wantetl to add a few Hems, buts, 
and inasmuches — I tteg of you to have « \ < r>'thing turn on the true and 
proper practice of my nrt, thti?? you will write what is in my heart and 
hesd — the introduction is what i am to get in Westphaha, 600 ducats in 
gold, 150 ducats travelling expenses, for which I nave to do nothing 
cxcrpt mnrlTirt the King's concerti*. which are short and not numerous— 
I am not even bound to conduct any opera that I may write — from all 
iHiidi it is dear that I can devote nqradf irfiolly to the most important 
purpose of my art to compose woiIes of magnitude'— alio an orchestra at 
my disposal. 

N.B. The title of Member of one of the Heatrfcal Oommlttees is 

dropped — It could bring nothing but ; t'xatinn — in respect of the Im- 
perial duties I think the point must be handled delicately — not less than 
the demand for the tide of Imperial CSu^master, than a regard to mv 
being placed in a position througli a court sjilary to give up the sum which 
the gentlemen are now (mying me. I think that this might best be 
expressed as a hope or a highest wish sometime to enter the Imperial 
service, when I could at oiuse accept as mudi less as the sum received 
from Ills Imperial Majesty amounts to. 

(On the top of the Ia?t page) : 
N. B. We shall need it to-morrow at 12 o'clock, because we must 
then go to Knslcy. I hope to see you to-day. 

Luder these instructions the "Conditions" were drawn up 
by mxBOxt person unloKnni* in manner and form following: 

It must be the striving and aim of every true artist to achieve a 
position in which he can drvote himself wholly to the elaboration of 
larger works and not be hindered by other matters or economical cou- 
8i<Kration8. A musical composer can, therefore, have no livelier de^e 
than to be left nndisturbedly to the invention of works of magnitude and 
then to produce them in public. In doing this he must also keep his <dd 
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in view and aeek to make aaqile pxoviaion for liiniaelf against that 
tune. 

The King of Westplialia has offered Beethoven a salary of 600 ducats 

in gold for life and 150 ducats travelling expenses, on the sinf^^le cnnriiti m 
that he occasionally play for him and conduct his chamber concerts, which 
are to be not- ntuneroua and shoFt. 

Tilts offer is certainly entirely in thf intfrc^t nf art and the artist. 

Beethoven, howev», has so great a predilection for life in this city, 
so much gratitude for the many proofs of good will whidh he has recrived 
here, and so much patriotism for his semnd fatherland, that he will 
never cease to count himself among Austrian artists and will never make 
his domicile dsewhere if the opportunities mentioned above are measur- 
ably offered him here. 

Persons of high and the highest ranks, having asked him to state 
under what conditions he would be willing to remain here, he has com- 
plied with the request as follows: 

T Beethoven should receive from a great personage assurance of 
a bulary for life even if a number of persons of rank contribute to the sum. 
This salary under the existing OonditionH of high cost of living, could not 
^ be less than 4000 florins a year. Beethoven desires that the donors of 
this salary consider themselves co-authors of his new works in the large 
fonns, because they place him in a position to devote himself to tlnor 
production and relieve him of the? nceid of attending to other affairs. 

2. Beethoven should uiways have freedom to make artistic touis, 
because only by sudi ean he malee himaelf very wdl known and acquire 
some property. 

3. It would be his greatest de.sirc and most ardent wish sometime 
to enter Into the actual Imperial service and by reason of the salary ez- 
jicrterl frnm such a source to l>e able to waive in whole or in jjart the 
compensation set forth above; meanwhile the title merely of an Imperial 
Qumdmaster would make him very happy; if it could be obtained for 
him ni-^ stay here \% nnli} be still dearer to him. 

Should this deiiire some day be fulfilled and he receive a salary from 
His Majesty, BeeUioven will forgo his claim on as much of the 4000 
florins as tb'- Tiri[>i ri;i] s:i1ary amounts to, and if tViis is 4000flO!rin8t then 
he would forgo the entire ^000 florins above wecified. 

4. As Beethoven decree to perform his new works in public, he 
desires an assurance from 1lio f otirt Theatrical Directors, for themselves 
and their successors^ that on Palm Sunday of each year he shall have the 
use off the Theater-an«der-Wien for a concert for hut own benefit. 

In return for this a.ssurance, Beethoven would bind himself to ar- 
range and conduct a charity concert every year or, in case of inability to 
do this, to contribute a new work for such a concert. ■ 

The conditions proving acceptable, the business was con- 
cluded and Beethoven retained in Vienna by this 

'The api"*"' i"' "t l)t-twiLt''n this memorial and the letters written on the subject 
(apparently to (il< i In ustcin — though Thayer was not willing to commit himMlf on this 
pa«nt) make it most probable that he was the author of the document. Even the aenti- 
mental suggestion tMt the oooiributors might look upon themselves as co-authors of the 
mmt works to comm, went out frooi Bectaoves in one of the notes prabsbly aent to 
GlddoMtda. 
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Agreement: 

The daily proofs ■w'Tiich Tit rr Ludwig van Beethoven is giving of his 
estraocdiauy taleuts aad genius as muaician and composer, awaken the 
deaixe llmt be tmpam fh» great expectations iiiiich are justified by bis 
pMt achie veme n t s 

But as it has been demonstrated that only one who is as free from 
care as possible can devote bfansdf to a nn^e department of activity and 
create works of magnitude which arc exalted and which ennoble art, the 
underaigned have <k>cided to nlace Herr Ludwig van Beethoven in a poei- 
tioB vrbere the neoeasaries of fite shall not cause him emberraMment or 
dog his powerful genius. 

To this end they bind themselves to pigr him the fixed sum oi 4000 
(lour thousand) florins a year, as follows: 

ffis Imperial Highness, Archduke Rudolph V\. l.>00 

The Highborn Prince Ixibkowitz " 700 

The Hi^abom Prince Ferdinand Kinsley " 180Q 

Total Fl. 4000 

which Herr van Beethoven is to collect in semi-annual instalimentSy 
pro rata, agaimt voucher, from each of these contributors. 

The undenigned are pledged to pay this annual salary until Herr 
van Beethoven received) an appointment which diall yield him the 
equivalent of the above sum. 

Should such an appointment not be received and Herr Ludwig van 
Beethoven be prevented fmni practising his art by an unfortunate ac- 
cident or old age, the participants herein grant him the salary for life. 

In consideration of this Herr Ludwig van Beethoven pledges him- 
self to mnke his domicile in Vienna, where the makers of this document 
live, or la a city in one of the other hereditary countries of His Austrian 
Inqierial Majesty, and to depart from this domicile only for soeh set 
times as may be callrd fur hy his business or tho !ntere<:H of art, touching 
whiclk, however, the high contributors must be coosuited and to which 
Ihcgr must give their consent. 

Given in Vienna, March 1. 1800 

(L. S.) Rudolph, 

Ardiduke. 
(L. S.) Fiinoe von Lobkowitz, 

Duke of Raudnitz. 
(L. S.) Ferdinand Prince Kinsky. 

Hiia document bears in Beethoven's hand these words; 

Recdved 
On February SO, 1809 
from the hands 

of Archduke 
Rudolph. R. H. • 

The remarks in a former chaptt^r upon the sinf^nlar attraction 
for the youncf'bf Beethoven and his works are supported by this 
contract. Lobkowitz, it is true, was near the master's age, being 
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then 85; but Rudolph and lOnsky were respectively but £1 and 27. 
Riea, who was then much with Beethov^, aaseita that the ccm- 
tract with the King of Westphalia "was all ready; it ladced only 

the signature" before his Vienna frieruls moved in the matter 
and "settled a salary on him for life." Ue continues: 

Tlie first fact I knew; of the second I was In ignorance until sud- 
denly Chapelmaster Beichardt came to me and said: "Beethoven posi- 
tively would not accept the post in Casael; would I as Beethoven's 
only pupil go Iherr on a smaller salary?" I did not believe the first, 
went at onoe to Beethoven to learn the truth about it and to ask his 
advice. I was tunied sway for three we e ka e vea my letters on tiie 
subject were unanswered. Finally I fourni Beethoven at the Ridotlo. 
I went to him and told him the reason of my inquiries, whereupon he 
said hi a catting tone: **8o — do you flkinir that you can fill a pottion tehieh 
toas offered io me?" He remained cold and repollant. The next morn- 
ing I went to him to get an understanding. His servant said to me 
gru£9y : "My master is not at home," although I h^rd him singing and 
playing in the next room. Since the servant positively refused to an- 
nounce me I resolved to go right in; but he sprang to the door and pushed 
me back. Enraged by this I grabbed him by the throat and hurled 
him down. Beethoven, hearing the racket, dashed out and found his 
servant still lying on the floor and mc pale as death. Angrily excited, 
I so deluged him with reproaches that he sto<xi motionless and speech- 
less with surprise. When the matter WJis finally explained to him he 
said, "I <Iifl undor'^t.TnH it so; I wa'^ toM that you were trying to get 
the appointnieuL buliiud my back." Ou my assuring him that I had not 
yet even given an answer, he at once went out with me to make the 
mistake pood But it was too late; I did not get the appointment, though 
it would have been a piece of great good fortune for me at tliat time. 

It requires no great sagacity to perceive from the text of the 
**Agreement," that neither of its signers had any exjx ctation that 
Beethoven could ever perform the duties of an imperial Conductor 
acceptably; and hia hope of obtaining the title anst have leated 
upon the influence, which he supposed Archduke Rudolph might 
exert upon Emperor Franz. Be this as it may, the composer was 
justly elated by the favorable change in his pecuniary condition; 
and his very natural exultation peeps out in the correspondence 
of the time. 'While the buainess was stlU undecided, Gleichen- 
atein had departed on a visit to his native Frdbuig, via Munich, 
taking with him a letter of mtroduction, the contents of which 
Beethoven himself thus ^itomises: 

ITcro, my dcnr follow, is the letter to Wintpr. First it says that 
you are my friend — secondly, what you are, namely K. K. Hofconcipui — 
thirdly, that you are not a eonnoiaseur of mnsie but neverthoew antend 
of all that is hcanfif ul and good — in view of which T have asked the chapd- 
master in case anything of his is performed to let you participate in iL . . • 
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On March 18, (ileichenstein received a copy or abstract of the 

contract enclosed in this: 

You see my dear, good GleichensteLa how honorable my remaining 
here has turned out for me— the title of Imperial Chapdmaster will ^so 

come later, etc. Write to me as soon as possible if you think that I 
ought to make the journey in the present warlike state of aif airs — and if 
you are still firmly resolved to travel with me; several have advised me 
against it, but in this matter I shall follow you implicitly; since you 
already have a carriage it would have to be arranged that for a stretch 
you travel towards me and I towards you. Write quickly. Now you 
can help me hunt a wife, if you find a beautiful one in F. who yields a 
sigh to my harmonies, but it must he no Elisc Btlrger, tackle her at 
once. But she must be beautiful, for I cannot love what is not beautiful 
— ebe I should love myadf « 

The jesting on matrimony in this letter and the allusion to 
Bulger's unlucky marriage witii Christine Elizabeth Halm, atteat 

the writer's lightness ol apisit, but are not to be taken seriously; 

for we shall soon find reason to believe that at this moment he 
had a very different project in view than to make a wife of the 
greatest beauty in Freiburg.' 

Under date *'Vi«ana, Ikfordi 4, 1800," Beethoven wrote a letter 
to Brdtkopf and Hitrtel in which he informed them, by means <rf an 
inclosure to which he called their attention, of his change of plans 
touching the appointment at Casscl and told them that he was 
contemplating a "little journey," provided the "threatening storm- 
clouds did not become doue." The letter acoompanied the 
l^oncello Sonata dedicated to Baron Gleiciienstein and the Fifth 
and Sixth Symphonies, together with a memorandum of slight im- 
provements which had suggested themselves to him at the perform- 
ance; also a formula for the dedication of tlie Trios (then numbered 
62) to Countess Erd&dy. About this time came out new composi- 
tions and new editions or arransemaits of dd ones whush occupied 
the opus numbers from 59 to 66 and cunjielled Beethoven to 
change these proposed numbers, 59-62 to 67-70. The "Allg. Mus. 
Zeit." had printed a notice about the offer from ( assel in which 
Reichardt was represented as having been the intermeduiry in the 

'On this letter Dr. Rlemann comments aa follows: "Thi.'t letter proves conclusively 
that in the spring of 1809, Beethoven wa.s not yet thinking; of a union with Therese 
Malfatti «nd that all letters to Gleichen-ttein contuininK hintJ« of that nature are of Intfr 
dale. But it may safely be as-iumcd that the setticnienl of a fixed income iip.m him 

tngi-tlicr witfi till' receipta from hi« COmpMlUonS 8«t B<-rlh.i'.' ti hcri.;i;,4y In thinking of 

marriage. Although Dr. MaliatU, UDcle of the sisters i hcresc and Acaa, had beeo 
Beethoven's houae pbyaidan since the death of Dr. Schmidt (February 13, 1808), it wai 
not until Mtoie time in Uw ooone of tlie year 1809. that Beetboveo'a iodinatioii toward* 
Thereee gndnillT dBTCkiMd lulii U bd to R lonMl prapiMd «( 
1810." 
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n^tiatiofu. lliis brought out firam Beethoven • ccmeetloa 
dated April 6, addieswd to Bxcitkopf and HKrtd: 

Your letter was received by me with i^easiue. I thank you lor the 

article in the A. M. Z., only I wish that when occasion offers, you would 
make a correctioQ in respect of Reichardt, I was not at oil engaged by R., 
on the contrary, the Chief C'hainbeilaiii of his Majesty, the King of 
Westphalia, Count Truchsess-Waldburg, conveyed to me the offer of 
First Ckapelmaster of H. R. H., the King of Westphalia. This offer was 
made before Reichardt came to Vienna and he was surprised, as he himself 
said, that nothing of it had reached his onr^^. R. took all manner of pains 
to dissuade me from, going there. As I hui, e besides very many reasons 
for questioning the character of Mr. R. — and he may, for political reasons, 
perhaps have communicated tliis to yon — I think that I um entitled to the 
greater credence and that on an uccu^ion which might easily be created, 
you wiD print the tru^ about the affair — since it is imporUmt as touching 
my honor. Also by next po<t T shall send you all three works, the 
craUmo, opera, mass — and ask no more for them than 250 florins in 
oonventton money — I do not bdieve that you will complain at this — 
I cannot find the letter just now in which Simrock offered 100 florins, 
convention money, for the mass, here too i could get this sum and even 
MHueliilng more from the Chemical Printing Co., for them; I am not 
hoaxinp you, that you know — I nevertheless sf nd you all three works 
because 1 know that you will not take advanta^ of the fact. Make 
the inacnptioni in Enmdk as you please. Next time you ehaU xeorfve a 
few iiiMB about the otiier matter — it is impossible to-day. 

Your most obedient 

Friend and Servant 

Beethoven. 

It need not be a pompous retraction, but the truth ought to be made 

plain. 

Do not forget the First Cha-pelmaster, I laugli at such things, but 
there arc MiseriMM who know liow to dish up sudh things in the manner. 

of the cook. 

The allusions to a tour in the letters to Gleichenstein and 
Breitkopf and Hjfitel, and the provision made in the Agrean^ for 
the composer's temporary absence from Austria, acqtiire a par- 
ticular significance from one of the notes of Rockel's conversation, 
namely: "Beethoven in those days was full of the pr<jject of 
traveling, and a plan was marked out of visiting the German cities, 
thai F"g<^yB^ and finally Spain; upon which last Bttckd laid great 
stress. He was to have aorompanied Beethovm; but he could 
not leave Vienna, on account of having so many of his brothers and 
SUters* sent to him to care for." 

i*t)De «f theae auUsa," writes Thayer, "was sent to him (in 1807-8?). she thea 
bdng but some twdve fssn of a«. He gave her a good education, and brou^t her 
out sis a s'mger, when Hummel Ml in low with her, muried her aad vithdisir has 
{rom tlie Htage. I asked RSckel if she «oaId by mof poHibilKr haire boaa tiis pcfiOB 
with wtu in Beethoven in 1809-10 had a marmst ppajtOtf Ul pvOTtd to mm that 
she wa« not. So that story ia put at rest." 
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In March, IfiOf), Beethoven, forwarding a letter to his brother, 
"to be delivered at the apothecary shop 'To the Golden Crown'** 
in Linz, enclosed in it an envelope, inside of which he wrote the 
woids quoted id a previous dll^yter, in whidi lie prayed God to 
put feeling in place of insensibility into his brothers, and be- 
moaned the fact that, needing some one to help ium, he knew not 
whither to turn. The breach between Beethoven and his brother 
Karl was now, in bu^iiness matters, complete; and he needed some 
one to perform for him many little offices which he could not with 
propriety demand of Zmeskdl, Gldushenstein or BOdcel, evm bad 
tb^ had the leisore and tbe will. H^ce» about this time, was 
formed his connprflon witli a certain Franz ObNn, clerk in the 
employ of Oifeniu hikt ;uid Herz. A singular obscurity rests 
upon this man's personal history and the exact nature of his re- 
lations to Beetbovra — an obscurity wbicb even the indefatigable 
investigator Ferdinand Luib did not succeed in ronoving. What 
is certain is this: the relations between them were exceedingly 
close up to the spring of 1812; afterwards less so; but never broken 
off entirely until the departure of Oliva in 1820 to St. Petersburg, 
where he found it for his interest to establish himself as a teacher 
d languages. In due time the "Wiener Zeitung*' published an 
official notice from the Austrian Government calling vpm him 
immediately to return and justify himself for overstaying his 
leave of absence under pain otherwise of being proceeded against 
under the emigration laws of the country. Oliva's reply to this 
was a veiy practical one; he took a wijFe» fixed his Lares and 
Penates in St. Petosburg and begat a daughter, who, under date 
of August 26, answered a letter of Otto Jahn's inquiring about her 
father's relations and corres[Mjiif!ence with Beethoven by saying 
that a fire and the death of Oiiva from cholera in 1848, had caused 
the loss and dissipation of Beethoven's letters and that she was 
unable to write the details of the intercourse between her father 
and Beethoven. Inasmuch as she fixed the beginning of this 
intercourse in 1R14. it is not likely that her contribution to this 
history would have been valuable. 

But the threatening war-clouds became more dense. The 
same French armies which laid the foundations for Johann van 
Beethoven's prosperity not only prevented Ludwig's contem- 
plated journey but affected him disastrously both pecuniarily and 
professionally. On May 4th, the Empress left Vienna witli the 
Imperial family. Archduke liudolph accompanied, her, and Beet- 
hoven moumed his departure in the weU^known first movement of 
the Sonata, Op. 81a. This work has been described by Mane as a 
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"Soul picture, which brings before the mind the Parting — let us 
assume of two lovers; the deserted — ^h't us assume again sweet- 
heart or wife — and Keuniou of the rarted Oues." But unfor- 
tunately for that writer Beethoven's manuscript bears these in> 
scriptions in his own hand: **The Farewdl, Vienna, May 4, 1800, 
on the departure of His Imperial Highness the revered Archduke 
Rudolph"; on the Finale: "The Arrival of His Imperial Highness 
the revered Archduke Rudolph, January 30, 1810.'* 

W ith a garriiion of 16,000 troops, 1000 students and artists, the 
dvfl militia and a small number of smnmoned men, Ardiduke 
Maximilian was ordered to defend Vienna. Thus it came about 
that Beethoven, on the lOth of May» found himself shut up in a 
beleaguered city. 

Beethoven's experiment of lodging with Countess Erdbdy, 
as m^ht have been predicted, was not a suooessfol one; he was too 
irritable, whimsical, obstinate; too ready to take offense, too lax 
in asking or giving explanations. We have seen in divers cases, 
how, when he discovered himself to be in the wrong, he gladly 
made every due acknowledgment; but, as in tiie case of Hies, this 
was often too late to remedy the mischief already caused. Before 
the dose of the wmtor, he was evidently becoming discontented; 
so much so as to take ill even the singular proof of the Countess' 
good will qxiken of in the following note: 

I thirlv, tny dear Zmeskall, thai » ven after the 'var U over, if ever 
it begins, you will be ready to carry oa negotiations for peace. Wliat a 
I^Mious office! ! I leave it wholly in your hands to settle the affalp idbout 
my servant, but the Countess must not have the slightest influence over 
him. She has, aa ahe says, given him i5 fl. and 5 fl. a month only to 
moie him rmakt vStk mt, Now I muH nteeuarU/ff bdieve in this 
msgnanimity— but do not wiah it to be continued. . . . 

Another note bears Zmeskall's date: "March 7, 1800": 

I might easily have thought it. About the blows, this is dragged in 
by the hair of tlie head; lliis story is at least 3 months old — and is by 
no means — what he now makes out of it — the whole miserable affair 
was brought about by a huckster woman and other wretches — but I 
shall not lose mudi, because he was really spoiled in the house where I am. 

HVhat cause of dissension, boyond the ill-advised gratffieations 
to the servant, had arisen between Beethoven and the Countess is 

not known; but something had omirrerl, the blame of which he 
soon saw was all his ovm, and for which he thus humbly expresses 
his contrition and beseeches forgiveness: 

My dear Countess, I have erred, that is true — for;^ve me, it was 
•ssuMiUy not intentional mslioe on n^ part, if I have pamed you— only 
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sincf* last night do 1 Icnow the truth about the mnttrr, and I am very 
sorry that I acted as i did — read your billet coolly and ludge for yourself 
if I deserve all and if you did not pay me back six-fold since I offended 
you unintentionally; send my note back to me to-day, and write me only 
one word that you are no longer angry, I shall suffer infinitely if you do 
not do thisp I can do nothing u thingB ttre to continue thua— I mwtit your 

There are sufficient grounds for belief that an immediate 
recoiK iliiition took place: nevertheless, Beethoven ri<»cided to go 
into another lodginj;, and one wa-s found for him in the "Klepper- 
stall in der Teinfaltstrasse im 3ten Stock beym Advokaten 
Gotifldm/' as he describes it in a letter to Breitkopf and HKrtel 
dated August 9, 180D. He does not seem to have occupied 
the lodging, however, for as a letter written to Zmeskall in the 
same month* shows he was still in Bnden, much interested in 
the exhibitions of an aeronaut named Degen. If he took posses- 
sion at all he soon gave it up and removed to one in the Walfisch- 
gasse lookbg out over the city wall and glads directly upon the 
place where the PaJyteduiic lostitute now stands. 

The French commanders demanded the capitulation of 
Vienna, but Archduke Maxiinilian rejecttxl the demands, and the 
French erected a battery ou the Spittelberg to shell the city. 
Evcty shot directed by this battery against the KSmthnerthor 
and the Wasserkunst Bastei was liable to phinge mto Beethoven's 
windows. 

At 9 o'clock at night (on the 11th) the battery of 90 howit- 
sers opened fire. Rich and poor, high and low, young and old at 
once found themselves crowded indiscriminately in cellars and 
fireproof vaults. 

Beethoven took refuge in the Rauhensteingasse and "spwnt 
the greater pnrt of the time in a cellar in the house of his brother 
Kaspar (Karlj, where he covered his head with pillows so as nut to 
hear the cannons," so says Ries. More probably Beethoven took 
thu wise precaution to save his feeble <»gans of hearing from the 
effect of the sharp rep<Mrts of bursting shells, for it does not appear 
that cither the cannons on the bastions or those mounted in the 
streets were fired. "At half-past 2 (the afternoon of the Hth) the 
white flag was sent up as notice of capitulation to the outposts of 
the enemy.** 

The occupation of the capital by the French and the 

gathering together of opposing armies for the terrible battles of 
Aspem, £8slingen, Wagram and Znaim produced the inevitable 

bttar iMMSMOjr dated "ISll" in Kdiieher Cdbeiioo. 
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effects of increased consumption and deficient supply of the news- 
saries of life. Even before the capitulation "the rate of interest 
went up feaff uUy, especially in the sale of food* particularly breaid, 
and because of the disappearance of copper oolns." From the 
CJipitnlation to the armistice of July l^th, two months, 'thponcmy 
had drawn from the city nearly 10,000,000 florins and demanded 
enormous requisitions of supplies." There was one requisition, 
perhaps more than one, whidi toudted Beethoven directly: "A 
forced loan on the houses of the city and the suburbs amounting 
to one-quarter of the rentals from owners or the parties to a con- 
tract for rent on from 101 to 1000 iiorins nnd one-third on from 
1001 to 2000 florins, etc." Perhaps at no other time was Beet- 
hoven so well able to meet the extraordinary demands upon his 
purse as now. He had received from Archduke Rudolph 750 florins 
and from Prince Lobkowitz 350 florins, his first payment of the 
annuity; and doubtless Breitkopf and Hfirtel and his other pub- 
lishers had remitted money or bills. Still In mnst have felt the 
pressure of the time severely before Viemm again became free. 
To whom could he go for aid? Kinsky departed to Fn^e on 
February 26; his wife and Prince Lobkowitz on March 14. 
The Lichnowskys, Palfys, Waldstein, etc., were all away; some 
in the war; some in the civil service; some on their estutes — the 
ErdOdys, for instance, took refuge in Hungary or Croatia. Of 
personal friends, Breuning seems to have remahied — no other is 
known to have done so. Bigot and his wife went off to Paris, 
never to return ; Zmeskall and the public officials in general had 
followed the Court and the "Ministers to places of safety. The 
■posts were interrupted and for many weeks communication with 
the country prohibited. It was not until near the end of July 
that the Fteter, the Augarten, Schwaraenberg Garten, and the 
Schttnfarunner Garten were opened to the public. For Beethoven, 
this confinement during this season of the year when he was ac- 
customed to breathe inspiration in vale and forest, was almost 
intolerable, and increased if possible his old hatred of Napoleon 
and the Fkencfa. Young Rust met him one day m a coffee-house 
and saw him shake his fist at a passing French officer, with the ex- 
damation: "If I, as general, knew as much about strategy as I the 
composer know of counterpoint, I'd give you something to do!" 

Under such circumstances, and with no immediately pressing 
necessity for composition, even the genius of a Beethoven must 
deep. We may suppose^ that under the impuhe of the departure 
of &e Archduke, Beethoven completed the 'Tarewell" and "Ab- 
sence" of the Sonata, Op. 81a; and that he gave the final touches to 
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the Pianoforte Cono rto in E-flat, Op. 73, and made some studies 
for new symphonies, and sonatas; but the fountain soon ran dry, 
and the tedious weeica of this miserable summer were mainly 
devoted to the laborious task of selecting and copying in order 
extracts from the theoretical works of C. P. E. Bach, TUrk, 
Kirnherper, Fux and Alhrnrhtsberger, for subsequent use in the 
instruction of Arc! i duke Rudolph —a task which, in our opinion, 
he had for some time had in mind, and had b^un, at the very 
latest, earfy in the year. The "Materials lor Thoroughbass" and 
"Materials for Counterpoint" — as two of his books are respec- 
tively headed by him~are largely the basis of that extraordinary 
imposition upon the musical public, prepared by Se^\frii d and 
published by IlasLinger as Beethoven's Studies under Haydn and 
Albieditflbeigar — an imposition which was successful for 80 years! 
Schindlcr early warned the pubUe against the fraud. His charges 
were never answered; nor was his <duUlenge to pTOVe the 
genuineness of the work taken up. 

Some time in August a letter from Amsterdam, which was 
preserved by the widow of Beethoven's nephew was re- 
oeived by the composer, notifying to him his appointment as a 
Correspondent of the Fourth Class of the Royal Institute of 
Science, Literature and the Fine Arts. It gave occasion shortly 
after its receipt for a letter to Brcitkopf and Hartel in which 
Beethoven says: "Do you know that I have become a member of 
the Society of Fine Arts and Scwnces?— after all a title— ha-ha, it 
makes me laugh!" In another letter to Breitkopf and Hitrtel, 
dated August 8, he says he has sent them the Sextet for Wind- 
instrinnents, Op. 71, and two German songs as a "return gift for 
ail the things which I have mked as gifts from youS^ The Sextet is 
one of my early things and, besides, was wzitteii in one night; 
nothing more can be said of it except that it was written by an 
author who at least has done better things — bid to many people 
suck things are the best." He also asks for the complete works of 
Goethe and Schiller, his "favorite poets, with Ossian and Homer." 
One of the two songs referred to was undoubtedly '*Ich denke 
dein." The second song was probably the '*Lied aus der 
Ftande," the first of five settings which BeeUuyven made <rf poems 
by C. Iv. Reissig and which gave rise to much annoyance. In a 
letter to Breitkopf and Hfirtel, dated February 4, 1810, he wrote: 

The "Gesang in der Feme' ' which my brother sent you recently *■ was 
written by a dilettante, as you no doubt observed for youcidves,' who 

'If tbe eatraagement between Beethoven ftod bia brother wm of eariier date 
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pressed me urgently to set it to music, but has also taken the lihrrty to 
have the a(ria) printed, I therefore have thought it well to give you a proof 
of my friendly fe^o^ by informing you of the fact, I hope you will print 

it at nnrc on receipt, you can send it here :ind rKewhcrf ;is yoii please, 
if you make haste you may have it here before it can be printed here, I 
know for a certainty that it will be publidied by Artaria — I wrote tlie A« 
only as a favor, and as^ a favor T give it to you — but I beg you to send me 
the following book, namely "Bechstein's Natural Uistoiy of Birds in two 
lar|i;e volumes with copper-plates," with whidi I wi«i to give great 
pleasure to a good friend nf mine ... I am not yet sound in health — we 
are given poor food and have to pay incredibly — ^things are not quite in 
order with my appointment, I nave not yet lecei'rod a hdler from 
Kinsky — -I fear or rather almost hope that I shall be compelled to go 
away perhaps even for the sake of my health, it may be a long time before 
conditions grow better than they are now— 4li»e can be no thought of 
what they were. 

In this letter Beethoven offers Breildcopf and HMrtd the 
Fantasia (Op. 77), the Choral Fantasia (Op. 80), three Pianoforte 

Sonatas (Op. 78. 70 and 81a), the Variations (Op. 76, in D major), 
the Quartet (Op. 74), the Pf. < onrrrto in E-flat, and "12 songs 
with pianoforte accompaniment, texts partly in German, partly 
in iLulian, nearly all composed throughout.'' That among these 
songs were four others to Reising's words C*An den femen Gelieb- 
ten," "Der Zufriedene," "Der Jttngling in der Fiemde" and "Der 
Liebende"). which were not published till some years later, is a 
natural conclusion from a passage in a letter to Breitkopf and 
Hiirtel, dated Soptembor 11, 1810: 

That Cavalry Captain Bcisstg ever paid me anything for my com- 
positions is an abominable lie, I composed them for him as a friendly 
favor because he was a cnppl*' a1 the time and fxi it- ! my compassion. 
In writing tliis 1 declare that Breitkopf and Hlirtei are the sole owners 
of tihe songs which X have sent you, of whidi the words are by Cavahy 
Csptatn Rdsaig. 

In a stfll angrier mood he recurs to the songs again in a letter 
of October 15: 

You ought to add 'feh denke don** to this collection, I have seen it 

Elnted separately an^! somewhere in it I do not rememl^r where, not 
ving it, a wrong mordent. .Another thing: you ought to publish the 
"Gesang aus der Feme" at once if you have not aueady done so^ the 
poetry is by that rascal Rcissig, it was not published at Uie time and it 
took nearly half a year before this rascal told me that, as he said, he had 
had it "printed bv Artaria <nily for his friends.** I sent it to you by letter- 
post and received for it instead of thanks, stench (statf Ihrnk Stank), 

Beethoven's longing desire for the oountiy was not to be gra- 
tified immedktdy. Manager HartI had pcojeoted a new charity* 
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a theatrical poor fund, and as usual called upon him to i^ve at- 
traction to the first public concert for its benefit, by directing one 

or more of liis works. During the French occupation the ordinary 
performances of 1> ith ( ourt Theatres were given in the Klimth- 
nerthor. At the Burg — the real Court Theatre, forming, indeed, 
a part of the Imperiid residence — after being dosed some weeks, 
a Fkvnch company opened on the 18th of July, played for a time 
alternately with a German one, and then held — as if in bitter 
irony — exclusive possession of the stage. Was not Vienna a 
French city? the Burg a French palace? Did not Napoleon's 
eagle head the "Wioier Zeitung"? At Schonbrunn the theatre 
was devoted afanost exclusively to Italian opoa and baUet, for 
the amusement of the Fk«neh Court. Under these circumstances 
Hartl might reasonably expect munificent support from the coa* 
querors for at least one charity concert for the benefit of the 
actors and their families. Uence, as on the 8th of September 
(the Nativity of the Virgin Mary) the Court Theatres would be 
dosed, he selected that day. The programme has eluded 
search; but one number was the "Sinfonia Eroir a." conducted by 
its author. Was tliis seUx'ted, in the expectation that Napoleon 
would be present, to do him homage? If so, it failed of its aim. 
The day before. Napoleon journeyed from Sdidnbrunn to Krems 
and Mdlk. Or was it in bitter sarcasm that Beethoven chose it? 

An undated letter to von Collin refers to this concert. In 
it he asked the Court Secretary to rewxite a note which he had 
addressed to Beethoven when Hartl gave him the commission 
for the concert, and which he had lost. He goes on: 

1 beg of you, dear Friend, to recall to mind the contents as near 
as I can recollect! "that you wrote to me that you had spoken to H. v. 
Hartl coneerning « day for a concert and that then lie gave you instruc- 
tions to write to me that if at this year's concert for the theatrical poor, 
I gave important works for performance, and would myself conduct, I 
might at once pick out a day for a concert at the Theater-an-der>Wieiif 
and that under theae coodttions I might have a day vterjf ywar. Vim 

Give to this note the earliest date possible, still there remain 
to Beethoven less than four mouths to the Christmas holidays, in 
which to complete, copy and rehearse whatever new works he 
intended to produce in the concert. The Hanolorte Concerto in 
E'flat majw is the only wcwlc known to have been ready; what 
others may he have had in contemplation? Tlie question is, 
in itself, rather interesting than important; its b< ai int;, however, 
upuu otiier matters hereafter warrants its discussiou at :iome length. 
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Let iu turn again for a nuMBent to the so-called "BtaMm/' 
On the niaigin of the "Materialien sum GeneralbaM,** Beethoven 

wrote: "from 101 to 1000 florins a quarter — ^all residents or par- 
ties to rent-contracts without distinction," This was, of course, 
written at the time of the forced contribution of June ^th, but is 
no proof that the book was then just begun. It shows merely 
that it was lying beforo him» offoed hun a convenient vacant 
apace for the memorandum,' Agam on page 17, on the upper 
margin, stands: "Printer's errors in tlie sonata for pianoforte with 
ohhligaio violoncello.** This sonata, bt > ond all question, was the 
one dedicated to Gieichenstein, published early in April by Breit- 
kopf and HXrtel, and sent to tiie composer before the breaking of 
post communications by the advance of Napoleon's armies. 
Now, whetlier Beethoven's words were merely a memorandum, or 
' — as Kottebohm is of opinion -were the heading of a sheet in- 
tended to receive a list of the printer's errors — in either ca^ we , 
mutt suppose them to have been written immediately upon the 
oompOBer's first lamination of the printed work-^t the hiteat 
in April.* 

Now, it cannot be reason nbly supposed that the idea of 
selecting and anran^^ng such a series of "Studien" for the Arch- 
duke's instruction as these bound sheets contain was suddenly 
conceived and executed with no i»«vious study nor protracted 
enmination of the then existing authorities, and all during the 
few weeks when Beethoven was confined to the city. It is equally 
improbable that tlie Archduke's studies in thi- theory of music 
did not begin until after his return to Vienna (January, 1810), 
when he was 9S years of age. We can discover no objection to the 
f oUowmg hypothesis as to the origin of the bound sheets in ques- 
tion; namely, that Beethoven began by making his extracts from * 
Bach, TUrk, etc., as they were needed in the prog^ress of his les- 
sons; and that the execution of the task complete was an after- 
thought, arising from want of occupation at a time when he felt 
himadf unfitted for ordinal compositkm. The infoence it, that, 
for several months, his thoughts had been more than ordinarily 
turned toward theoretical studies. 

'Ib visw of the many inifoktiOBi^ «q>ecially in the letters to Breitkopf and HUrtel, 
Uiat BactlwivMi did not work wHh vay continuity fmm the beginmng of M«y to the 
end of Jsly, tbw ■MflMmidilM aaramet • diflavnt aspect and might Mwe to |irove 
tlmt tiM wmm^/lBHm «f «afk on the Snt movement el the E4et Concerto waa not 
made tffl J^ana or Jnljr. and that the entire MeiMit aketehbook belongs to the period 
Unm July to October. 

*Nor i* thia longer to be maiatatned. einoe Beethoven reports tbeaie erron to 
Br«itkoDln»lBirtdonlri7MtUO0^**k*vingbad«Mantiotidn«BtottehrA good 
liiend.*'^ 
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Now, to tlie quatiflii jnit propoaed. 

In the late Gustav Fetter's Collection of Autography (in 

Vienna) is a sketchbook of Beethoven's — 148 pages in extent — 
largely devoti d to studies for two works, Imt containing themes 
and hints for many others, with an occasional characteristic note 
or name: random, not always strictly musicaL Those who have 
had oocaaion to study this book — the present writer included-^ 
have heretofore assumed, that it belongs to the year 181I2. The 
correctness of this assiiniptioii must be tested.* 

On the first page are two measures of music — ^merely a suc^ 
oeaaion of choids — with thb temaric: '^ueh (passages) should 
produce another effect than the miserable enharmoiiie evasions 
which every school MiaerabUi can write, they ought to disdose the 
change to every hearer.** This, though not fixirtt^ the date, does 
at least suggest the time when its writer's mind was unusually 
occupied with theoretical studies. On the same page is this: 
"Cotton in my ears at the pianoforte frees my hearing from the 
rnqdeasant huzzing {dxu vnangenehme tOMStkendeY* — whidi sug- 
gests a time when his ort^an'^ of h* arinff were still very sensitive, 
and be liad not yet abandom d his j)ianuforte pia;. inu;. Suggestions 
so vague cannot be offered as argument; but if any weight be 
granted to them, it is in favor of the winter 1808-0. Something 
more than a mere suggestion is offered on page 18. Here Beet> 
hoven has written: "Overture Macbeth, the chorus of witches 
comes in at once.*' Whether the surcerdint^ sketches belong to 
this overture is a question for a musician. Now that first act of 
''Macbeth,'* read by Bttdcel in 1808, together with the first act 
of the Oratorio* ''Die Befrriung Jerusalems" — both written for 
Beethoven — lay before the composer in print early in the year 
1809. Collin had inscrtrfl tbem in the "Hof theater Tnschnnbiirlr* 
of that year. The poet died in 1811, leaving both uiifinisluM], 
To suppose that Beethoven, in 1812, gave thought to an incom- 
plete text by a deceased poet, is absurd. His memorandum is 
evidently the record of an idea which occurred to his mind on 
perusing the fragment, and determines the date of the first part 
of the sketchbook to be the beginning of 18U9. Passing to the 
middle of page 2?, one comes upon this: 



Vitit 




'Nottebotim. *^«clte BwI!h>v«iI*b«,** p. 1S8 <f m9.. eontends ttet PMM 

in thf 90 cn!l -H "Prt.ter«ch« Skitsrenbuch" cootaininf; the sketches for "Macbeth** 
and tht 1) ma] r Tn j were not originally part of the book and that it dates from 1S12. 
NevertUr-ss. Thjiyr. who was familiar with the vieHS difWgaat faOM Ul^ il catttM 
to have his argument aet forth be wrote it. 
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With few interruptions, such as a theme for a ''symphoiiy with- 
out drums," "good triplets of another sort," the Allegretto and 
Finale of the Seventh Symphony are the subjects of the studies for 
more than forty pages. That modest gem — the theme of the 
All^retto — is still the same throughout; but how astonisiimg the 
number and variety of forms for its setting» that w^ tated» 
before the majestic, the subUme simplicity was attained* which 
satisfied the exquisite taste of its creator! 

On page 71 l)cgin the sketches for tlie first, on page 83, for 
the last movement of the Eighth Symphony, Thei»e two Sym- 
phonies, then, were the grand <»rdiestval works in preparation for 
the proposed concert. Scattered along this part of the sketchbook 
are divers subjects for pianoforte works; as if Beethoven had in 
mind a comj>anion picee to the E-flat Concerto for the farther 
display of his powers. In our notes we find, "Overture-Concerto,** 
p. 73; p. 83 "Concerto in G" — "Concerto in G or £ minor"— 
"Adagio in E-flat*'— **Finale Ttitti"; and near the bottom of the 
same page — "Polonaise for Pianoforte alone.** But the master had 
no new vocal work for the occasion. Do not the following memo- 
randa — accompanied in the sketchbook by numerous studies — 
show how the deficiency was to be supplied? Immediately fol- 
lowing the "Polonaise" we read: 

Freude sclioner Gutter Sunken Tochter. Work out the overture. 
Again on leaf 43: 

Freude schftner Gdtter F^mkea TochtOT sus Elysium. Detached 
fragment^ like princes are beflSSts^ etc, not the whole. 

On the same page again: 

Detached feagments from SdiiUn^s Freude brought together in a 
whole. 

One of the sketches (according to our copy) begins thus: 
Vim- ^ ^ Mfes.^ ^ -Lt ^ ^ 'oai.^ ^ 




tar tm- - IttB, IMh • - tar 



At or near this point the book was for the present laid aside; 
for the intended concert was aVKindoncd, and Beethoven's studies 
were abruptly turned in other directions. 
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Tte explanation of this is easy. 

In the lists of ''lu-AvIy performed plays" in the two Vienna 
Court Theatres from August 1, iHO^ to July 31, 1805, and from 
Aiigiut It 1806 to Decemba 81, 1807, Scfailler'a name does not 
onoe oocur; not ao in the lists after Hartl*s undertakiiig the dine- 
tion, Januaiy 1, 1806. Here we find: 

1808: February 13, "Macbeth," after Shakespeare; July 23, "Kabale 
und Liebe"; December 17, 'Thsdra," after Raciiie; 1B09: August 29, 
"Don CaxIcM*'— all hy Sehiner. 

Thus had Schiller suddenly become a leading topic in the 
oonversation of theatrical circles. One sees now how Collin and 
Beethoven hit upon the **Macbeth'* as a subject for o^x ra; and 
how the eomposer*s youthful idea [see Vol. I, p. of making the 
•^Ode to Joy" the subject of a composition was recalled to mind. 

It does not appear from any records at hand, that either of the 
•bove^amed diamas was produced with musie composed for it; 
but Hartl now determined, with his next Schiller drama, to put one 
by Goethe in rehearsal and to provide both with original music; 
"When it was decided," writes Czerny, 

to perform Schiller's **Tell" and Groethe's "Egmont" in the city theatres 
the question arose who should compose the music. Beethoven and 
Gyrowetz were chosen. Beethoven wanted very much to have "Tell." 
But a lot of intripies were at once set on foot to have "EL'tnoiit," 
supposed to be less adaptable for music, assigned to him. it turned out, 
however, that he could make masterljr music foe this drama also aod he 
^>plied the full power <tf his genius to iL* 

Perhaps Beethoven's experience with the "Ode to Joy^ and 

the "Egmont" just at this time was the ori^n of a fine remark to 
Czerny. "Once, when tlie talk was about Schiller, he said to me: 
'Schiller's poems are very ddiicult to set to music. The composer 
must be aUe to lift himsdf far above like poet; who can do that 
in the case of Schiller? In this respect Goethe is mudi easSer*" 

The order for the immortal "Egmont" nnisir, by presenting 
the rompfrtion of new compositions, necessarily caused the con- 
cert to be abandoned, and Beethoven was at last able to seek the 
much needed rest and recreation, both physical and m^tal, 
away from the dty, its cares and duties. It needs scarcely to be 
said that the condition of affairs prevented Beethoven from goinfC 
into the country until late in the summer of 1809. 

To what "happy corner in the country," if indeed to any, he now 
retired, is not positively known. "He was often in Hungary,** 

*CMniy'tatotciiieaU mmi be corrected in a few rcapecU in vieir <A Beethoven's own 
■tatMBntoiBftkltflrtw Braitluipf and HlitaLdatMl AngiMtSl, ISIO^ m will nppau InlM. 
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says Cwmy, and there u no good reason to doubt that he weot 

thither now to pass several weeks with the Brunswicks. It was 
already his practice to crant manuscript copies of his new works 
for the cuilcction of Archduke Rudolph, whose catalogue, there- 
fore, is of the highest authority in determining their dates. 
From this source H u known that the Pianoforte Fsntaaia, Cfp. 
77, previottdy sketched, and the great F-sharp Pianoforte Sonata* 
Op. 78, were completed in October. The dedication of these two 
works to Count Franz and his sister Therese leads to the 
inference, that they are memorials of happy hours spent in their 
domestic eirde.^ . 

Beethoven himself speaks in very strong terms of his eK- 
traordinary industry during these weeks, the only probable 
explanation of which, we think, is, that he now composed or 
completed and prepared for pubUcation several songs and minor 
piaiurforte worln — part pfevioudy sketched, in part quite new. 
There are several such oompositions, known to hdong to this period 
of his life* although their exact date lias not been ascertained. 

It is eonje<'ti!red, also, that, at this time and through the in- 
fluence of Count Brunswick, Beethoven received the order for 
his other principal contributions to dramatic music. In 1808 
Emperor Fnms had sanctioned the building at Pesth of "an 
entirely new grand theatre with Ridotto room, casino, restau- 
rant and cofFee-hoiisf nn enterprise which, notwithstanding the 
eat n strophe of 1809, it was now thought would be completed in 
1810.^ It was time therefore to consider the programme for its 
opening performances, and as no living musician could give the 
occasion so much splendor as Beethoven, it was of high impor- 
tance that his consent to compose the music should be secured as 
early as possible. This, through Brunswick and other Hungarian 
friends, was no difficult task; more especially as the master had a 
work of the character required in hand — ^the "Egmonf* music 
Another reason for hastening the business with the composer 
may liave been, that his consent or refusal must have some in- 
fluence upon the form and character of the drain a or dramas, which 
were still to be written. After Beethoven's return to the Wal- 
fischgasse, his time a];^pears still to have been excet^liugly occupied 
in composition; so much so as to yield nothing eventful for a 
biographer to reoord. There is, however, <me deeply touchmg 

'"The statement in the first edilioa, that B»otliov, n perhaps spent some time 
with the Bnuwwkks in Hungtiy in the summer of 1S09, Ucks all cvid«iic«" (jsajra 
Dr. Ri«Biaiiii). 

-In t }]< ir ('fT< rfs in later years to sustain tUi theatw in hfiHiaiit ilTla^ "tba 

Counts iiada^ and Brimswick were ruined." 
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and mtcnsting letter to Gleichenstein which miut be eopied com- 
plete. Its date is determined by these circumstances, namely: 

Poor Breuning had, in April, 1808, married Julie, the beautiful and 
highly accomplished daughter of Staff Physician von Verin^. 
Less than one year thereafter the young wife, by an imprudent 
use of oold loot-baths, biought upon benelf a bemozrhage of the 
lungs and died suddenly* only 19 yean of age» March 1800. 
The letter dates from this period: 

Dear pood Gleichenstein! It is impossible for me to refrain fmm 
letting you know of my anxiety for Breuning's convulsive and feverish 
conditMii, and to beg of you that you atrive to form a closer attacbneut 
to hira or rather to oind him closer to you; Uie oondittnn of my affairs 
allows me much too little opportunity to perform the high duties of friend- 
^p, I b^ fji you, I adjure you in the name of the good and noble aenti> 
ments which you surply feci to take from me upon yourself thi.s tni7y 
tormenting care, it will be particularly beneficial if you can ask him to go 
here and thoe irith you, tad (no matter how much he may seek to 
goad you to diligence) restrain him from his imriin<Ii r;iTr, and whid swms 
to me unnecessary, labors. You would not believe iu what an over- 
wrought state I have oocarionaDy found Mm — ^youjprobably know of his 
worry of yesterday. All re sults of tlie fearful imtabiility* whidi* tf he 
does not overcome it, will certainly be his ruin. 

I therefore place upon you, iny dear GIddimutein, the care of one 
of my best and most proved friends, the more since your occupation al- 
ready creates a sort of bond between you, and this you will strengthen by 
frequently showing cmicem for his welfare, which you can easily do in- 
asmuch as he is well disposed towards you — but your noble heart, which 
I know rijr^t well, surely needs no injunctions in respect of this; act for 
me aud for your good Breuning. I embrace you with all my heart. 

It was upon finding himself in the Walfischgasse without a 
servant that Beethoven aeema first to have thought of trying the 
experiment of living independently of hotels and eating-houses, 
and dining at home. It was therefore of importance to him, if 
possible, to obtain the joint service of some man nnd wife, and 
such a couple now offered themselves as servant and housekeeper. 
This, with the remark that the rdieanal mentioned was of the 
Lobkowita Quartet* Op. 74, ia sufficient intioduction to the follow- 
ing emseipta from the Zmcakall conespondenoe: 

To-day comes Herzorr. wlio wishes to Vxm ome my servant for 30 fl., 
you may negotiate with him with his wife obligaio — ^wood, candies, no h very 
— I must mtve somebody to oook, as long as the present wietdied food 
continues I shall remain ill — to-day I eat at home, because of the better 
wine, if you will order what ^ou want, I should be glad to have you come 
to me also, you will get the wine gratis and better than that at the beastly 
Swan. 

Here comes Herzog with his wife — listen to their conrlosr^nsion — 
she will cook when I want her to — ^also mend, etc., for thi^i is a highly 
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tmpoirtaiit matter — I will come to you afterward in order to hear tlie 
result — ^perhaps it would be best to ask what servioe th.^ are goUog to 
perform for me? 

Shakespeare's clowns in **A Midsummer Night's Dream" 
liave « ririrlied theatrical speech with "lamentable comedy" and 
"very trugicai mirtli"; phraites not inappropriale to the domestic 
dramas in vhidh Beethovoi and his servants were the actors, and 
which he made the subjects of numberless Jeremiads both in 
conversation and in letters to his friends — especially to Zmeskall 
and Mme. Streieher. As one example — and surely one is enough — 
take the case of the Herzogs, They were engaged and were still 
in Beethoven's employ when the departure <rf Napoleon and his 
armies cabled those belonging to the public service to return and 
resume their duties in the Capital — ^Zmeskall among them. As 
in the spring be had to accommodate himself to "peace negotiations" 
between Beethoven and his servant, so now he must again offi- 
ciate in this "glorious oflice" between him and the Herzogs. 
The imagination can readily form a lively and correct picture of 
Beethoven's troubles, partly serious, partly tragi-comic, with these 
people, during that wretched suTTimer, shut up in the city, all the 
necessaries of life at famine prices, and they on his hands to be 
provided for. The situation certainly was not one fitted to 
sweeten llie temper of either party; no doubt both had good cause 
of complaint. We have, however, only the master's side of the 
question and not the whole of that. One who invariably has 
trouble with his servants must sometimes himself be in fault; so, 
perhaps, the Herzogs were not such "very bad people" after all. 

« • 

His friend Clement of the Theater-an-der-Wien gave Beethoven 
a pleasing compliment by rqundudng in his annual conotft 
(December £4) the "Christus am Olbeig.'* On the same evening, 
by the way, Dobenz's oratorio, "Die Siindfluth," with musK by 
Kaner, wa<? sung at the Leopoldstfidt Tlientre, as it would seem, 
from the sarcastic notice in the "Allg. Mus. Zeit.," with appro- 
priate scenery! If Beethoven heard it, which is doubtful unless 
at rehearsal, he found he had little reason to mourn his non- 
acceptance of that text. 

Negotiations had been resumed about this time between 
George Thomson of Edinburgh and Beethoven, touching the ar- 
rangement of national melodies. In a letter dated September 23, 
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Thomson sent Beethoven 48 Wdah and Irish melodies with 
the rerinest to pro%'idp thorn as soon ns pos'^ihlo with ritornellos 
and accompanimcats for pianoforte or pedal harp, and violin or 
violoncello, and held out the promise of 100 ducats, Vienna 
standard, or even more as payment. Besides this, Thomson had 
lequested him to write three quintets, two for two violins, viola, 
flute and violoncello, one without flute but two violas instead 
(with bassoon or double-bass ad Hh ), and also three sonatas for 
pianoforte and violin. For these works he offered him 120 ducats 
Vienna standard. "I make you this offer," said Thomson, **more 
to diow you my taste and predilection for your musU; than in the 
hope to profit by the publication."' To this proposition Beet- 
hoven repll'-d as follows — in French and his own wretched handp 
under date of November 1809: 

I will compose the ritornellos to the 43 little songs, hut I ask 10 
pounds or 20 ducats de Vienne more than you oifer, that i^i instead of 
50 pounds Sterling, or 100 ducats V. S. I ask 60 pounds Sterling or 190 
ducats V. S. Thh work, moreover, is of a klm! tluit gives a eornpn^er 
but little pleasure, but I shall nevertheless always be ready to obhge you 
sinoe I know that you can do a good bunness with it. As r^aras the 
quintets and the three sonatas, I find the Iioiu)r:iriuin too little for me — I 
ask of you lor them the sum of 1£0, L e., one hundred and twenty pounds 
Steriing or two hundred and forty ducats V. S., you offered me 60 pounds 
Sterling and it Is impossible for me to gratify you for such an honorarium 
— we are living here in a time when a frightful price is asked for every- 
thing, we are paying almost three times as much as formerly — ^but if you 
are agreed with the sums that I ask I will serve you with pleasure. So 
far as the puHiration of the works here in Germany is concerned, I 
think that 1 would Liud myself not to publi&h them sooner than after 
seven or eight months if you think this time long enough for your pu> 
poses. As rc£!nrfls the rloiiWc ha«is or bassoon I wish thpt you would give 
me a free hand, 1 may, perimps hud something that will l>e even more 
afppeeable to you — also we might use a bassoon or other wind-instrument 
with the flute and write only the third quintet for two violins, two violas 
and violoncello, since in this way the style would be purer. In short, 
rest assured that vou are dealing with a true artist who, indeed, likes to 
hn decently paid, nut who lovc<; fjime and al.w the fame of art mO f S — a nd 
who is never satisfitxi with hiiuseif and is always striving to make greater 
progress in his art. 

A=; rr^'iirds the songs I have already begun them at?d will deliver 
them in about a week to Fries — therefore please send me an answer soon, 
my dear air. 

N'. xt time plen^^e send me the words of the songs alonc^ with them 
as it is veiy necessary for me to have them in order to get the correct 
expnarionr^-they will be trandatrd lor me. 

'See the entire correapondence bctwcHio Deelhown moA TbiB— OP ia Hw apfcafia 

to the (oigiiwl edition of thia biography. 
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September came and still no payment from Clementi and Co. 
for the works bought by them in April, 1807. Clementi was in 
Rome and thither, it would seem, Beethoven sent several letters 
asking for 'payment. Clementi now came to Vienna and sent a 
letter to his London partner, CoUard, which, though dateless aa to 
year and day, was, no doubt, the result of Beethoven's importunities. 
In it he complains of havinp: written five or six letters to them for 
money with which to meet Beethoven's demands, the composer 
having '"plagued" him with several letters — but in vain. At 
last a fina d Viennese bankers informs him that a credit for. £400 
has been sent him, but no letter. He concludes that of this sum 
£100 are meant for Beethoven and £300 for himself, and that 
they had received but half of Beethoven's manuscripts. "A most 
diabby figure you have made me cut in this afiaix! — and that with 
one of the first composers of the day! You certainly might have 
found means ui the course of two yem and a hatf to have 
satisfied his demands. Don't lose a moment and send me word 
M>hai you have received from him, that I may settle with him." 

Towards the end of the year Beethoven took ill, as he informs 
Bieitkopf and Il^rtel in a letter which was dated December 4 (but 
inm wliidi the fignre was stridcen; the letter may have been 
ddhtyed or Beethoven become doubtful, as usual, about the day of 
the month). In this he writes: "A fever which shook me up 
thoroughly, prevented me from sending these tardily found errata 
(in the two Trios] at once." On January 2, 1810, he WTites an- 
other letter which b^ins: "Scarcely recovCTcd — my illness threw 
me badk again for two weeks— is it a wonder — ^we have not even 
eatable bread," oonduding with: "I am too weak to-day to answer 
your kind letter more fully, but in a few days touchiqg every- 
thing else in your letter." 

Beethoven had now entered his fortieth year, a year which 
forms a marked and striking era in his life^ but of whidi the most 
important event is veiled in aU the obscurity with which the care 
and efforts of the parties concerned could envelop it. In the 
hope of a solution, at least probable, of the mystery wliich it 
present."?, many minutiai of the years 1807-09 have been re- 
served to be presented consecutively, since only thus can their 
relations to and their beariaga upon the problem before us be well 
understood. The next chapter must, therefor^ be but an Intro- 
duction to the history of the yenr 1810. 

The compositions and publications of this year remain to 
be enumerated — a task of some difficulty, requiring a prelim> 
inaiy remark «r two. Hie great cost of living and the various 
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extraordinary demands upon his purse this year, deranged Beet- 
hoven's pecuniary affairs seriously; from the same cause the Vienna 
publishers were not in a condition to pay him adequately and in 
advance for his manuscripts. The diilatoimtss of the London 
publishcn has just been mentioned. Happily his relations with 
Bieitkopf and HSrtel were such, that thQT were ready to re- 
munerate him handsomely for whatever new compositions he 
might send them; and there seems to have ixx-n an arrangement 
made, under whicli divera new worka of this period were published 
simultaneously by them in Leipsie and by Artaria in Vienna. 
Neverthdess, Beethoven was pressed for money, not only from 
the causes above stated, but from the need of an extra supply, in 
case the project of marriage, now in hh mind, should be effected. 
Of course he counted with certainty upon the r^ular payment of 
his annuity, now tliat the war was over, and a lasting peace ap- 
parently secured by the rumored union between Napoleon and 
ArcbdudkesB Marie Louise. But a semi-annual payment of this 
annuity was far from sufficient to meet the expenses of establish- 
mg himself as a married man. Now that his concert was aban- 
doned, no immediate proiit could arise from the completion of the 
new symphonies; nor was there any immediate need of his begin- 
ning the "Egmont" music. It is obvious, therefore, that his labors, 
during the "several weeks in succession" when he worked "so that 
it seemed rather for death than immortality," were, as before 
said, the completion and correction for the press of various more 
or less important works existing in the sketehbooks, and tbe com- 
positMm divtfs smaller pieces, such as would meet with a ready 
sale, and lience be promptly and fiberally paid for by pubUshers. 
It is not at all surprising to find among them a number of songs 
the texts of wliich were apt expressions of liis feelings at this junc- 
ture. Such consideratiuns render it extremely probable, perhaps 
certain, that a laiger number of minor productions belong by 
date of completion to this year, than they, who have endeavored 
to ascertain the chronology of Beethoven's works, have hereto- 
fore suspected. But the following list contains only works of 
which the date is certain — or probable almost to certainty. 
Compositions of 1809: 

1. Coneerto for Pianoforte, E-flat major, Op. 78^ 

2. "Quartette per due VioHni, \^oia e YUAooot^ da Luigi van 
Beethoven, 1809," Op. 74, £-fiat major. 

3. Sonata for Pianoforte: "Das Lebewohl, Wien am 4ten Mai 
1809," etc. ; "Die Abweaenheit. Die Ankunf t des . . . Ersh. Rudolph, dm 
80. JSnner 1810," Op. 81a, E~flat. We suppose the sonata to have 
been completed in 1809, aud ready for presentation to the Archduke 
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upon his retum; but as this was delayed untS Jainiuy 80t]i,*'Die 

Ajlkunft," of course, took this date. 

4. March iu F uiajor for Military Band. "For the Bohemian 
Landwehr, 1800"; also ius^ribed byBeethovm: **For His B^yal Iffi^hnesa, 
the Archduke Anton, 1809." 

5. Variations for the Pianoforte, D major. Op. 76. 
0. Fantasia for Pianoforte, G major. Op. 77. 

7. Sonata for Pianoforte, F-sharp major, Op. 78. 

8. Sonatina for Pianoforte, G major. Op. 70. 

9. Songs from "Bltlmdmi der Einsambeit'' by C. Iu Beisslg: 

(a) *'Aii den femen Geliebten." A copy hrar=i the words in 

Beethoven's hand: "Fifth song," "1800," and correc- 
tions in tihe song itself, Op. 75, Na 5. 

(b) "Der Zufriedene, " Op. 75, No. 6. 

(c) "lied aus der Feme," "1800." 

(d) "Derliebeode.** 

(e) "Der J tiii|^big m dcT Rcmde." 

10. Other Songs: 

(a) "Gretel's Wamung." A copy bears the words in Beet- 

luyven's hand: "Fourth soag^" "1809," and cotrectioDS 
in the song }t.self. 

(b) "Andenken," by MatLhison. 

(c) "Die laute Klage," by Herder. 

(<0 '*L'amante impasiente^" "1809"; and probably all the 

numbers of 
(e) **Foiir AiiettasandaDiiet,*'0|i.88. 

* 

The first sketches for the Fifth Pianofortr Concerto, E-flat, 
Op. 73, dedicated to Archduke Rudolph, are found in the so-called 
Grasnick sketchbook after the sketches for the Choral Fantasia as 
H was petformed for the first time on December 9St, 1808, and the 
pianoforte introduction to the same which, as we have seen, is of a 
later date ("Zweite Beetlioveniana." p. 405 ct tfeq.). It is mentioned 
by Beethoven in the correspondence with his publishers for the 
first time on February 4, 1810. It wa^ in their hands on August 
91 of that year, when Beethoven prescribed the dedication to his 
distinguished pupil, and was published in February, 1811. The 
Concerto had then already been played in public by Johiinn 
Schneider with brilliant success toward the close of 1810, and, as 
the "Allg. Mus. Zeit." reported, put a numerous audience into 
such "a state of enthusiasm that it could hardly content itself 
with the ordinary eqiressions of reoognitwn and enjoyment." 

The £-fiat Quartet, Op. 74 (the so-called "Harp Quartet"), 
dedicated to Prince Lobkowitz, was written simultaneously with 
the Concerto and Pianoforte Sonata in the same key. Beethoven 
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WAS evidently hard at mule on tlwin when he wrote to Bieitkopf 
and HKrtel on ''Wdnmonath" [October] 1906": **Next time about 

the quartet which I am writing — I do not like to occupy myself 
with solo sonatas for the pianoforte, but I promise you a few.'* 
Nottebohm says ("Zweite Beethoveniana," p. 91), that the four 
movements of the Quartet were begun and finished in the order 
in whicfa they appeared in print. Aooorduig to a note by Arch- 
duke Rudolph, the Fantasia, Op. 77, was composed in October. 
TTie three Pianoforte Sonatas, Op. 78, 79 and 81a, are clo.sely con- 
nected in time, notwithstanding their diversity of sentiment. 
Sketches for Op. 78 have not been found, but those for the other 
two are in the sketchbook of Carl Meinert (*'Zweite Beethoven- 
iana," p. 255), which ends with the sketches for the Fantasia, Op. 77, 
composed for Count Franz von Brunswick; and it is likely that 
the Sonata, Op. 78, dedicated to Countess Therese von Brunswick, 
was conceived and written immediately after the Fantasia (in 
October). The three sonatas were doubtless in the mind of 
Beethoven when he promised Brdtkopf and HKrtel '*a few'' on 
October 19. On February 4, 1810, he offers to the publidiars 
"three pianoforte solo .sonatas — N.B., of which the third h composed 
of three movements. Parting, Absence and Ketum, and would 
have to be published alone." On August 21, 1810, Beethoven 
wrote about tike dedication: "The sonata hi F-dharp major— il 
Madame la ComUne Thef€»e de Brtmtwide; the fantasia for piano- 
forte solo — A mon ami Monsieur le conUe Francois de Brunetoiek — 
as regards the two sonatas publish them separately, or, if you want 
to publish them toj»ether, inscribe the one in G major Sonaia 
facile or sonatina, which you might also do in case you [do not] 
publish them together." Breitkopf and Hfirtel published the 
sonatas separatdy and Op. 79 therefore received no dedication. 
The notion, once current, that Op. 79 (sometimes called the 
"Cuckoo Sonata") v,'a.s an older work, is disproved by the sketches 
of 1809 (Nottebohm, "Zweit. Beeth.,** p. 269). The E-flat Sonata, 
Op. 81a, seems to have been completely sketched before October 
and held in readiness against the return of the Archduke, as has 
been said. Breitkopf and Hiirtel published it in the fall of 1811, 
withotit either dates or dedication and with the French title: 
"Les Adieux, I'Absence et ie Retour," much to Beethoven's dis- 
satisfaction. The Variations in D, dedicated "to his friend'* 
Oliva, anticipate by two years the use of the same theme as a 
Turkish march in the incidental music which Beethoven wrote for 
Kotzebue's "Ruins of Athens." Nottebohm ("Zweit. Beeth." 
p. 272, foot-note) says of it: "Tradition has it that the theme is a 
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Russian melody. This is improbable and incapable of proof. 
The theme is not to be found in any collection of Russian melodies 
known to us. Had Beethoven borrowed the theme he would, as 
he always did, have mentiomed the fact hi connection with the 
Vaiiatioiis and the *Bimu of Athens' (a tnngular idea 'to use a 
Russian melody for a Turkish march !). It may be that a Russian 
folktune which was popular in Vienna between 1810 and 1820» 
which bears some resemblance to this melody and on which, be- 
sides Gelinek and others, Beethoven too made Variations (Op. 
1€7, No. 3), gave rise to the eonfoundiiig of the two.** The 
llfilitary March in F was designed for Archduke Anton and was 
chosen for a "carrousel" at the court at Laxenburg. It is the 
"horse music" of Beethoven's correspjondence with Archduke 
Rudolph. The year also saw the b^inning of the arrangements 
of the Irish melodies for Thomson. 

Hie publications of the year 1800 were: 

1. The Fourth Symphony, in B-fUt, Op. 60. "Mife h Mtmdmr 
le Cn?ntf Oppeftdaijf"; pubiiihed in Msich by tibe Kuaat- und Xodustiie' 

Comptoir. 

9. Concerto f<Mr Vidin and Orchestra, D major. Op. 61. DtdUt 
a ton ami Monsieur de Breuning, SMlam MtltfiM, €le. Vienna, Kuost- 
und Industrie-Comptoir, in March. 

8. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violoncello. A major, Op. 69. 
Dediie d Montmtr d$ (XridunMleau Leipnc^ ftdtkopf and Httrtd, 
in April. 

4. Two Trios for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoncello, D major, 
E-flat, Op. 70. DedUs h Madame la Comiesae Marie d'Erdddy nSe Coin- 
Usee Niszky. Breitkopf and Hilrtel, No. 1 in April, No. 2 in August. 

B. Fifth Symphony, in C minor, Op. 67. Dediee d son AUease 
Sirinisnme Monseigneur le Prince rSgnant de Lobkowitz, Due de RaudnitZt 
el h eon Excellence MmuMut U Camte Raummi^^^ Breitkopf and 
Httrtel, in April. 

6. Sixth Symphoi^ (Stn/tmta paaUmde), F major. Op. 68. The 

same dedication an the Fifth Symphony. Brf^itknpf and Httrtel, in May. 

7. Song: "Ala die Geltebte sich trennen woUte." Supplemeat 
Na II» to the "AUg. Mas. Zat," November fSSL Bratkopf and HttitaL 
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The Yean 1807-09 — A Retrospect — ^Beethoven's Intellectual 
Attainmeiits — Interest in Exotic Litemtures — His Be- 



POPULAR conception of Beethoven's character, narruly, 



that a predispositioQ to gloom and melancholy formed its 



basis, appears to the present miter to be a gmve mistske. 
The question is not what he became m later year s "ig mp ora 

muianiur el nos miUamur in tlKt— but whet was the normal con- 
stitution of his Tnind in this r^^ard. Exaggerated reports of his 
sadness and infelicity during the last third of his life Ix cauie 
current even before its close, and prepared the pubhc to give 
undue inip<»tanoe to the mdancholy letters and papers of earKer 
jrests, which from time to time were exhumed and published. 
The reader upon examination will be surprised to find how few 
in number they arc, at what wide intervals they were written* 
and how easy it is to account for their tone. 

Beethovcfi's childhood was excessively laborioiUy though 
not so cheerless as has been represented; and, however flattering 
to occupy at the age of twelve years the place of a man in theatre 
and chapel, his boyhood could not have been a happy one. His 
brightest days up to the middle of his sex'enti enth year were 
undoubtedly those spent in Vienna in 1787 — the date of the ear- 
liest of those papers from his own pen, <m wluth. the popular 
conception of his character is founded. But the letter to Dr. 
Srhaden, written to explain and excuse the non-payment of a 
debt, takes its tone, not from any predisposition to gloom and 
melancholy, but from the manifold troubles which just then be- 
let hutt — ^the bitter di8m>pQintmeat of his sudden lecaU from 
IHenna; the death of his mother; the hopeless pov&ty of his 
family; hence, the pangs of wounded pride and sdf -respect; the 
depression of spirits caused by asthmatic maladies, and his utter 
hopelf ssiie-s of any timely change for the better, such as, in fact* 
one short year w&a to bring. 



ligion. 
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It is dear that Beethovesa's diaracter could not develop 

itself normally, until he had become to a considerable degree in- 
dependent of his father; and, consequently, that certain pecu- 
liarities related of him in his boyhood were probably less the 
results of his natural tendencies than the consequence of these 
bemg chedced and obstmetcd by adverse circumstances. Soon 
after the letter to Dr. Schaden came the tuming*pouit in the boy's 
fortunes. Beethoven was now substantially emancipated from 
his father; his talents opened to him a hi^^licr and finer-toned 
circle of society; a love for the best literature was cherished, if not 
created; and no long time elapsed before his father's incressing 
moral infirmities made him virtually the head of the family. The 
nobler qualities of his head and heart now received a culture im- 
possible before. At last his chararter could and did develop 
itself normally. In all the following fourteen years — during which 
the boy organist of Bonn rises step by step to the position of first 
of pianists and most promising of the young composers m ^enna — 
one sedcs In vain for any trace of the assumed constitutional ten- 
dency to melancholy. Now rome the pathetic letters to Wegeler 
and the "Testament'* of 1802 — dark, gloomy, despondent. But 
these were all written under the first pressure of a malady which, 
he justly foreboded, would in time unfit him for general society 
and debar him from every field of the musician's activity and 
ambition save that of composition. It is perhaps worthy of 
remark, that among the well-knowTi phenomena of mental action 
are the intellectual prostration and the consequent depression of 
spirits which follow the completion of any great work in litera> 
ture or art that has been for 8<mie time engrossing the attention, 
absorbing the thoughts and straining the faculties; and that the 
"Testament" of 1802 belongs in the precise period of r. action 
after completing that first of his great works, the Second Sym- 
phony. The "Testament" is indeed a cry of agony; but, in the 
paroigrsms of intoise physical suffering, cries of agony are not 
proofs of a naturally weak or defective constitution of the body; 
that sort of patient suffers less — but dies. Had Beethoven's 
temperament really been of the gloomy and melancholy cast sup- 
posed, suicide, insanity or — through seeking temporary allevia- 
tion of mental suffering in sensual indulgences — moral ship- 
wredc would soon have ended his career. "Strmgth is the mo- 
raltty of men who distinguish themselves above others, it is 
also mine." he wrote to his; "Dearest Baron ^Tiirk Carter": — 
"Beet)ioven was, in fact, the pcrsoniiication of strength," said the 
aged puct Castelli to the present writer. The thought of suicide 
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is alluded to in both the Testament*' and the letter to Wegeler; 
but with him the "To be or not to be?" was only a momentBiy, 

a passinff, question; not beeaiisp "conscience does make cowards 
of us all," but by rea^son of iuuute manlinpss to bear "the slings 
and arrows of outrageous fortune'^ with courage and fortitude, 
unto time and patience should bring resignatian. How bravely 
he sustained his heavy burden to the end <tf 1806, has been amp^ 
recorded in this work. The famous love-letter affords its own 
sufficient orplanntion of whatever degree of melancholy it ox- 
hibits in the bitterness of parting and separation — the wretcln-d 
life in Vienna, the uncertainty of his pecuniary resources, the 
impossibiltty of maniage without some decided change for the 
better in his condition and prospects. When, a few months 
later, the question of the possession of the theatr<'s was decided 
afrainst Braun, Beethoven had reason to hope that this ehan^::e 
was assured; since the position of Lobkowitz, both socially and in 
connection with the theatres, gave to his hint, that the composer 
should apply for a permanent engagement, almost the force of a 
promise that he should receive it. In view of Beethoven's ab- 
horrence of all restrictions on his personal freedom, it is by no 
means certain that the final non-acceptance of his proposals 
caused him any very severe and lasting disappointment. 

YHiether so or not, and notwithstanding the prolonged 
uncertainty of his future prospects and the occasional charac- 
teristic complaints in his letters, still these three years— 1807-8-9 
— were unquestionably the happiest in the last half of his life. 
That it was a period of extraordinary activity and productive- 
ness, of a oorreqMmding augmentation and eztoision of his 
famew of animated and joyous social intercourse^ and was biightly 
tinted with so much of the romance of love as a man of nuddle- 
ageis apt to indulge in — all this the reader knows. 

The coiniiifr of Reichardt to Vienna and the recording of his 
observations on the musical life of tlie Austrian capital in his 
bode entitled "Confidential Letters, etc.,'* were fortunate inci- 
dents flKT the lovers of Beethoven. Reichardt's was one d the 
great names in music. lie stood in the front rank both as com- 
poser and writer on the art. His personal character wa,s un- 
spotted; his intellectual powers great and highly cultivated in 
othtf fidds than music; nor had his dismissal from his position of 
Boyal Chapelmaster by Frederick William II been founded upon 
reasons which injured his reputation abroad. He therefore 
found all. even the hiphpst, musical salons of Vienna op^n to him, 
and he received attention which under the circumstances was 
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doubly grateful. A coloiaalsdf-esteeiii, a vanity almost IxniiidleM 
alone could have sent such pages as his ^'Letters" to the press 
without a more thorough expurgation. But this is nothing to the 

present generation, which owes him a larpe debt of prfititnde for 
the most h'vely and complete picture existing of the musical life 
at Vienna at that period* and especially for his notices of Beethoven, 
the date of which (winter of 180S-00) adds doubly to th«r value. 
They should be reed in connection with this biography.* 

And here a word upon the eompo<?it!ons of these years. 
The notion, that the beauties of the opera "Leonore" were in 
great measure the offspring of an old, unfortunate aifection for 
FriCulehi von Breuning and it a still more UDludqr recent passion for 
Julia Guicciardi, was treated in its place as unworthy of serious 
refutation; but nowhere in this work has anything been said affirni'- 
ing or implying that the mora! and mental condition of the man 
Beethoven would not produce its natural and legitimate effect 
upon Beethoven the composer. Now, examine the lists of compo- 
sitions which terminate the preceding chapters, and say whether 
any but a stMWg, healthy, sound, diastic mind could have pro- 
duced them? To spooify only the very greatest; there are in the 
last months of 1806, after the visit to the Brunswicks, the placid 
and serene Fourth Symphony — the most perfect in form of them 
a]l*-«nil the nobte Violin Coiioerto; in 1807, the Bfassin C and the 
C minor Symphony; in 18€8, the ''Pastoral" Symphony and the 
Choral Fantasia; and iu 1809, the conception and parcel execu- 
tion of the Seventh, perhaps also the Eighth, Symphmy and the 

V, glorious "Epmont" music. 
>C \ Are sucii the works of a melancholy, gloomy temperament or 

i of a forloni, sentimental lover, sighing l^e a furnace and making 
"a woeful ballad to his mistress* eyelwow?^ 

' Beethoven, during thr fifteen yearssince Wegeler's vain effort to 

induce him to attend lectures on Xant, had hecome to some con- 
siderable d^ree a self-taught man; he had read and studied much, 
and had acquired a knowledge of the ordinary literary topics of the 
time» which justified that fine passage in the letter to Breitkopf and 
Hfirtel, touching his ability to acquire knowledge from even the 
most learned treatises. Strikingly in point is the interest which 
he exhibits during these and following years in the Oriental re- 
searches ot Hammer and his associates. His notes and excerpts 

'See RddiArdt's "Vertraute Briefc, geiichrieWa auf einer Rdse nach Wien and 
den OateneidliKheo Staaten tu Ende das Jahres 1808 und su Anfang 1809," under 
date November SO^ December 5. December 10. December 16. December 25, DvoMBbeT 
SI. 1804. and JaoiMiy 14. Mardi «, Hmeli C7 and No. 97 (vithoat dMa). ISOS. 
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provea Toy ezteonve knowledge of their tnuislatiaiu, both pnh- 
lisbed and In numnacript; and, moreover, that this strange liten^ 

ture was perhaps even more attractive to him in its religious, 
than in its lyric and dramatic aspects. In these excerpts — indeed, 
generally in extracts from books and in his imdersooring of favorite 
passages in them— BeetiioTen exhilnta a keen peroeption and taste 
for the lofty and sublime, far beyond the gra^ of any oommon or 
unoitHivated mind. '*The moral law in us and the starry heavens 
above us. Kant! ! !" isonoof the brief notes from liis hand, which 
now and then enliven the tedious and thankless task of (!<■< ipher- 
ing the Cuuversation Books. The following, given here from his 
own manuacript, ia perhaps the finest of hhi tranacnptions from 
Hindu Uteiature: 

God is immaterial; rinoe he is invisible he can have no form, but 

from what we obser^'e in his works we may conclude that he is eternal, 
omnipoleat, omniscient and omnipresent — The mighty one is he who is 
free from all desire; he atone; there is no greater than he. 

Brahma; his spirit ia cnwrapf>ed In himself. He, the mighty one, 
is present in every part of spac*^ — hir» omniscience is in spirit by himself 
and the conception of him comprehends nwvy other one; of all com- 
prriiensive attributes that of omniseience is the greatest. For it there is 
no threefold existence. It is independent of everything. O God, thou art 
the tni^ etonal, blessed, immutable Sdit of all times and all spacee. 
Thy wisdom embrnr^s thousands upon thousands of laws, and yet thou 
dost always act freely and for thy honor. Thou wert before all that we 
revere. To thee be praise sad a^nratiofi. Thou alone ait the tnilv 

blessed one (Bhapavnn); thon, the essenre of nil Inw-;, the imnpr of all 
wisdom, present throughout the universe, thou upholdest all things. 
Sun, ether, Bnhma [these words are croMed out]. 

Beethoven's enjoyment of Persian litefatnre as revealed to 
him in the trandations and essays of Herder and von Hammer 

will now readily be conceived by the reader; as also the delight 
with which he read that collection of eyqnisite imitations of Per- 
sian poetry with its lonf? series of (tlien) fresh notices of the man- 
ners, customs, books and authors of Persia, which some years 
later Goethe published with the title '*West-08tlicher Divan." 
Even that long essay, apparently so out of place in the work — 
"Israel in der WUste"— in which the chnraeter of Moses is handled 
so unmercifully, was upon a topic already of ( urious interest to 
Beethoven. This appears from one of his copied papers — ooe • 
whidi, as Schmdler avers, "he considered to be the sum of the 
loftiest and purest religion." The history of this paper is this: 
The Hdbrew chronicler describes the great lawgiver of his nation 
as beinf? "learned in a!l the wisdom of the Egyptians." This 
leads Schiller, in his line essay on "Die Sendung Moses," into a 
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discussion of the nature and character this wisdom. The 
following sentences are from his account: 

The epoptee (Egyptian priests) recognized a atn^e. highest cause of 
all things, a primeval force, natural force, the cssenrp of all ossencea* 
wliicli was the same as the demiurgos of the Greek philosupliers. Theie 
is nothing more devated than the sunple grandeur with which they qwke 
of !he creator of the universe. In order to distinguish him the more 
emphatically they gave him no name. A name, said they, is only a need 
for pointii^ a diffmnoe; he who h only, has no need of a name, for there 
is no one with whom he could be confounded TTinIrr an rtnn'rnt monu- 
ment of Isis were to be read the words: "i AM THAT WHICH IS/'and 
upon a pyramid at Sub the strange primeval inscription; *'I AM ALL, 
^\^IAT IS, WHAT WAS. WHAT WILL BE; NO MORTAL MAN 
HAS EVER LIFTED MY VEIL." No one was permitted to enter 
the temple of Serapis who did not beu* upon his breast or forehead the 
name lao, or I-ha-no— a name similar in sound to the Hebrew Jehovah 
and in all likelihood of the same meaning; and no name was uttered with 
greater reverence in Egjpt than this name lao. In the hymn which the 
iuerophant, or guardian of the sanctuary, sang to the candidate tor ini> 
tiation, this was the first division in the instruction concorning the nature 
of the divinity: "HE IS ONLY AND SOLELY OF HIMSELF, AND 
TO THIS ONLY ONE ALL THINGS OWE THEIB EXISTENCE." 

The sentences here printed in capital letters "Beethoven 
copied with his own hand and kept (them), framed and under glass, 
always before him on his writtng-table." 

BeethoYcn was now at an age when men of thoughtful and 
ind^pend^t minds have settled opinions on such important sub- 
jects as hfive received their attention, among which, to all men, 
religion stands preeminent. Few change their faith after forty; 
there is no rea^ion to suppose that Beethoven did; no place, there- 
fore, more fit than this will be found to remaik upon a topic to 
which the preceding pages directly lead — his religious views. 
Scfaindler writes in the appendix to his biography of Beethoven: 

Beethoven was brought up in the Cathoh'c reli^cm. That he was 

truly religious is proved by hi.s wliole life, and many evidenees were 
brought forward in the biographical part (of this work). It was one of 
his pecnliafities that he never spoke on religious topics or concerning the 
dogmas of the various Christian churches in order to giv, his (.[linirtn 
about them. It may be said with considerable certainty^ however^ that 
iSs religious views rested less upon the creed of the church, than that 
they had their origin in deism. Witliout having a manufactured theory 
before him he plainly recognized tlie esistenoe of God in the world as well 
as the world in God. This theory he found in the whole of Nature, and 
his guides seem to have been the oft-mentioned book. Christian Sturm's 
"Betrachtungen der Werke Gottes in der Natur," and the philosophical 
systems of the Greek wise men. It would be difficult for anybody to 
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nssrrt the contrary, who had seea how he Applied the contents of those 
whtiugs in bis own intenial life. 

As an argument against Schindler and to prove Beethoven's 
orthodoxy in respect to the Roman Catholic tenets, the fervid 
sentiment and sublime devotion expressed in the music of the 
"Missa Solemnis" have been urged; bttt the words of the BCass 
were simply a text on which he cotiid lavish aU the lesoiifoes of his 
art in the expression of his religious feelings. It should not be 
forgotten that the only Mass which can be ranked with Beethoven's 
in D, was the composition of the sturdy Lutheran, J. S. Bach, and 
that the great epic poem of trinitarian Christianity was by the 
Arian, John MOton. Perhaps Schindler would have his rud«8 
underataad more than is clearly expressed: If he means, that 
Beethoven rejected the trinitarian dogma; that the Deity of his 
faith is a personal God, a universal Father, to whom his human 
children may hopefully appeal for mercy in time of temptation, for 
aid in time of need, for oonsolation in time of sorrow — if this be 
Schindler'fl "ddsm,'* it may be affirmed imbentatin^y* that 
everything known to the present writer, which bears at all on the 
subject confirms his view. Beethoven had the Imbit in moments 
of temptation and distress, of WTiting down short prayers for 
divine support and assistance, many of which are preserved; but 
neither in them, nor in any of his memoranda or conversations, is 
there the remotest indiottion that he bdieved in the necessity of 
any mediator between the soul of man and the Divine Father, 
under whatsoever name known — -priest, proj^het, saint, virgin or 
Messiah; but an even stronger religious sentiment, a more ardent 
spirit of devotion, a firmer reliance on the goodness and mercy 
df God are revealed in them, than Schindler seems to have 
apprehended. 
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The Year 1810— pecrease In Fhxlttcttvitsr-rBeetlioveii's "Pro- 
ject of Marriage — Therese Malfatti — ^Bettina von Amim 
and Her Correspondence with Goeth&~-The Music to 
"£giuont" — Productions of the Year. 

f I ^H£ topics last under notice have carried us far onward. 



even to the last yenrn of Beethoven. We now return to the 



end of 1809— to the master in the full vigor and maturity 
of his powers. The last months of this year had been marked by 
an untinng and efficient Industry; his sketchbooks abounded m 
the noblest themes, hints and protracted studies for orchestral* 
chamber and vocal compositions: and several important works — 
amon^ them the Seventh Symphony — were well advanced. The 
princes, whose generosity had just placed him, for the present at 
least, beyond the reach of pecuniary anxieties* may wdl have 
pected Che immediate fuIfiUment of "the desire that he snipass 
the great expectations which are justified by his past achieve- 
ments.'* They were bitterly disappointed. Kinsky did not live 
to hear any new orchestral work from that recently so prolific 
pen; lA)bkowitz, whose dissatisfaction is upon record, heard but 
three; while the Ardiduke saw the years pass away comparatively 
fruitless, hardly more being accomplished in ten, than formerly in 
two — the marvellous year 1814 excepted. The close of 1809 ter- 
minated a decade (1800-1809) during which — if quality be con- 
sidered, as well as number, variety, extent and originality — 
Beethoven's woiks olfer a more splendid exhibition of intellectual 
power than those of any other composer produced withii| a like 
term of years; and New Year, 1810, began another (1810-19), 
which, compared with the preceding, exhibits an astonishing de- 
crease in the composer's productiveness. The contrast is rendered 
more striking by the fact that many of the principal works com- 
pleted in the second decade belong in plan and partly in execution 
to the first. 




1 
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Schindler** divlsibii of Beethoven's life Into three dbtinetly 
matlced periods appean fonsed — anther fandfol than real; but 

whoever makes himself even moderately conversant with the 
subject, soon perceives that a change in the man did take place 
too great and sudden to be attributed to the ordinary effect of 
advancing years; but when? The abrupt pause in his triumphant 
career u oompoeer just mentknied, immid seem to determine the 
tune; and, if so, the natural inference is, that both were effects of the 
same cause. There was a point in the life of Handel when his 
indefatigable pen dropped from his hand and many weary months 
passed before he could resume it. The failure of his operas, his 
diastcous theatrical specubtion, consequent bankruptcy, and the 
cuhnination of his distresses in a partial paralysis of his physical 
powers, were the causes. The cessation of Beethoven's labors, 
though less absolute than in Handel's case, is even more remarkable, 
as it continued longer and was not produced by any such natural 
and obvious causes. The fact is certain, and will probably find a 
sufficient «q>lanation when we come to the details of the master^s 
private history during this period; if not, it is another questioa the 
solution of which must await the accident of time or the keener 
penetration and wider knowledge of some other investigator. 

Beethoven's studies were now, for the third time, diverted 
from important worhs in hand to an order from the directors of 
the theatres — ^the '*Egmont** muac. The persevering diligence of 
the last months, of which he speaks in his letters, was evidently 
for the purpose of elearinp his desk of a mass of manuscript 
compositions sold to Breitkopf and HSrtel, before attacking 
Goethe's tragedy — as decks are cleared for action before a naval 
battle. If 80, he could hardly have seriously engaged upon the 
"Egmont" before the new year; but nothing is icnown, which 
fixes the exact date of either the beginning or completion of the 
work. Its overture bears the composer's own date "1810"; its 
first performance was on the evening of Thursday, May 24. 
Hie CZffrdbsn was played by Antonie Adambogov— a young 
actress alike distinguished for her beauty, her genius and her 
virtues — whose marriage in 1817 to the distinguished archaeolo- 
gist von Arneth was a distinct loss to the Vienna stage. The 
two songs which Cldrchen has to sing, necessarily brought FrSu- 
lein Adamberger for the moment into personal relations with 
Beethoven, of whii^ she wrote to tbe present author the follow- 
ing simple and pleasing account under date January 5, 1867: 

. . . . I approached him (Beethoven) without embarrassment when my 
mnnt ol blooaod mcmoTV. my t^*y>h«>i' mod hfvr^tt'^ Uttm <*al|ftd tno to hwr 
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room and presented me to him. To his questimi: "Can you ang?*' I 
replied witliout embarrassment with a decided "No!" Beethoven re- 
garded me with amasement and said laughingly : "No? But I am to com- 
pose the songs in *Egmont* for you.** I answwed very simply that I 

bad sun^' only four months and had ihm <> ;( » (! 1h < a ise of hoarseness 
and the fear that continued exertion in the oractice of declamation might 
injme my voice, then he said jovially wiUl «n addptioii of tlie Vienneie 

dialect: 'That will be a pretty how do yOU dor*— Iwt OQ hls part it 
turned out to be something glorious. 

We went to the pianoforte and rummaging around in my music .... 
he found on top of tne pile the well-known rondo with recitative from 
Zingarelli's "Romeo and Juliet '* "Do yon sint? thai*'" he asl<rd with a 
laugh which shook him an he .sal down hesiluLiugly to phiy the accom- 
paniment. Just a.s innocently and unsuspiciously as I had chatted with 
him and laughed, I now reeled off the air. Then a kind look came into 
his eye, he stroked my forehead wnth his hand and said: "Very well, now 
I know" — came back in three days and sang the songs for me a few times. 
After I had memorized them in a few days he h'ft nie with the words: 
"There, that's right. So, so that's the wmt, now sing thus, don't let 
anybody persuade you to do differently and see that you do not put a 
mortant in it." He went; I never saw him again in my room. Only at 
the rehearsal when conducting he frequently nodded to me pleasantly 
and benevolently. One of theold gentlemen expressed the opinion that Uw 
SOUL'S which tlir ma.ster, COuntincT on certain cfPccLs.had set for orchestra, 
ought to be accompanied on a guitar. Then he turned his head most 
comically and, with his eyes flaming, said, "He knows!". . . . 

Long afterwards, in a Conversation Book, an unknown band 
writes: **I lemember stiU the torment you had with the kettle- 
drums at the rehearsal of *Egmont'." Nothtng mwe is known of 
the history of this work. Beethoven's name appears on both this 
year's < oik erts for the Theatrical Poor Fund — March 25, with the 
first movements of the Fourth Symphony; April 17, with the 
"Coriolan" Overture; but it does not appear that he conducted on 
cather occasion; it is, however, probable that he did conduct the 
rehearsals and performance of a Qrmphony in Schuppaniigh's 
first Augarten concert in May. 

Add to the above the subsequent notices of a few songs and the 
Quartet, Op. 95, and the meagre history of Beethoven as composer 
for 1810 is ediauated; what remains is of purely private and p«<- 
aonal nature. Kinsky's active service in the campaign of 1809 
and his .subsequent duties in Bohemia had prevented him hitherto 
from discharging his obligations under the annuity contract; but 
the Archduke, perhaps Lobkowitz also, was promptly meeting his; 
and these payments, together with the hcoiorable remuneration 
granted by Breitkopf and Hfirtel for manuscripts, supplied Beet- 
hoven with ample means for comfort, even for luxury, fie had at 
this time no grounds for complaint upon that score. 
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It was in 1810 that Beethoven received from Clementi and 

Co. the lent! deferred honorarium for the British copyrights 
bought in April, 1807. Exactly when this money was received by 
Beethoven cannot be determined from the existing evidence, but 
it seenui to have been before February 4, 1810, on whidi date 
Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and Hfirtel offering them the com- 
positions from Op. 73 to 83 (exclusive of 75), and remarking that 
he was about to send the same works to London. He would 
scarcely have had such a purpose in mind unless he had bad a set- 
tlement with hia London publishers. Additional evidence, though 
of little wdght, is provided by the circumstance that at the same 
time he was contemplating a change ci lodgings, as a letter to Pro- 
f<>ssor T.ocb, written on February 8, shows; it was to n}t] home 
in the house of Baron Pasqualati. which he had occupied two years 
before and which he now took again at an annual rental of 500 
florins. 

A numbor oi letters to Gleidienstein and Zmeskall to which 
attention must now be called seinn to show us Beethoven in the 
character of a man so deeply smitten with the charms of a newly- 
acquired lady friend that he turns his attention seriously to his 
wutlrobe and personal appearance and thinks unusually long and 
frequently ni the social pleasures enjoyed at the home of his 
charmer. A desire to save space alone prevents the publication of 
the letters in full, but the reader may find them in the published 
C<illr( tions of the composer's letters.' In the first of these he 
sends Gleichenstein 3U0 tlorins which the Count was to expend for 
him in the purchase of linen and nankeen for shirts and **at least 
half a dosen neckties.** On the same day, he informs his cor- 
reqwndent that acting on his advice he had paid Lind 800 florins. 

'The letters to Gleichenstein were placed by Nohl nnd after him by Thmyer 
in the year IHOl. Their references to money matters and incidents which seem to potot 
to the acquisition of a larger sum than usual, especially the first, which indicates tluit 
Beetbovea bad recently had an English bill ot ezchaase cubed by bta banker, con- 
nect them pretty obviously with the payment received from Clementi nnd Co. ^ Brini;- 
ing these letters into connection with others wliich were indubitably written in 1810^ 
Dr. Riemann makes the argument which follows in the body of the text as to the per> 
•on vnU m Beethoven expected to marry when h«' s<»nt to Wcgeler on May 2d of that 
yc. r fur a copy of hin baptistnal certificate. Thayer pur'5ued the theory tliat the 
l:ui> WH-i Coms'' Then-sc von Hrun.swick. Thr Entflinh e<lilor has th<> ik'ht t wi 
to follow Dr. Riemann in a-isiffninff the letters to the year 1810. and pirmilliug h'la 
German aiuoriate to make hi.s argument in favor of Thereae Malfatti, as he has already 
permitted Thayer to urge that the "Immortal Beloved" of the love-letter and the 



■oftnl Beioved" is not implicated in Dr. Bienmnn'e oontentwn* but only the data 
when the tender relations between Beethoven nnd ConnteM Bmaswick came to mm 
end. On tliat pmnt Uiere is no evidence. Tbayer, as we have acfen and shall see again, 
believed that Beethoven had proposed marriage to Thereae Malfatti; but he th«>oght 

it was in ISll. Of the evi<l«>noc intrmiiiced by the Clemt-nt! irioidenl» Tluiiyar kaVV 
nothing, as it was not unearthed until five years after his death. 
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Henickstein had paid him twenty-seven and a half florins for a 
pound sterling and invited htm and Gldchenaton to dine the 
next day with Clomenti. Very significantly the letter ends with: 

"Greet everything that is dear to you and me. How gladly would 
I like to add to whom we are dear? ? ? f Lind was a tailor 
and Henickstein the son oi a banker. The next day he writes 
that <« the previous evening the Archduke had requested his 
presence on the day set for the dinner and he had been obliged 
to send Henickstein a declination. The day aftfr that he con- 
cludes a note telling ahont the meeting at the Archduke's with 
"Farewell. This evening 1 will come to the dear Malfattis." Here 
is the next letter in full: 

As I shall have enough time this morniag, I shall come to the Savage 
(sum iMldnt Jfann — restaurant) in the Frater. I fancy that I flhaiQ 
find no snvapes there hut beautiful Grace?, and for them I must don my 
armor. I know you will not tkiuk me a sponge becau^ I come only for 
dinner, and so I will come straight. If IftkdyouathonM^wella&dgOOd; 
if not, I'll huny to the Prater to embraoe you. 

On the day after that he sends ^eidiaastein an S. (a sonata. 

doubtless) whieh he had "promised Therese** and adds: "Give 
my complimeuts to all of them. It seems as if the wounds with 
which wicked men have pierced my soul might be healed by them'*; 
he sends 50 florins more lor cravats and makes a boast iA it that 
Gigons, Malfatti's little dog, had supped with him and accom- 
panied him home. This is the first of the only tvr'o aHusions which 
Beethos ( a in.Lkcs in all the papers, printed or written, n lating to 
him, of a domestic pet animal. Another letter reads: "I beg of 
you to let me know when the M. remain at home of an evening. 
You surely had a pleasant sleep — I slept little, but I prefer such 
an awaking to all sleep." Again he writes to say that he wished 
**Madame M." would pJvc him permission to pick out a piano- 
forte for her which she wished to buy "at Schanz's." Though 
it was his rule never to accept commisrions on sndh sales, he wanted 
to save money for the lady on this purchase. 

Now we reach the notes to Zmeskall, the first of which is 
endorsed h;v'^ the recipient as having been receix ed on April 18, 
1810. From Zmeskall's lodgings in the Walfischgasse it was but 
a few steps ajroynd the comer in the Kfimthnerthorstrasse to an 
entrance of the Bliigerspital where Zmeskall Hved, of whose 
readiness to oblige him he could and did avafl himself to an extent 
which fit length excited misgivings in his own mind that he was 
real!} /-'oint,' loo far and abusing his friend's kindness. This time 
Beethoven s want was of a very peculiar nature, namely a iooking- 
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H^aat; that it was not for shaving purposes but for a more general 
ooAtrol of his toilet is indicated by the aeoond note: 
(AprU 18, 1810.) 

Dear Zmcskall do send me your lookiug-gla^ wLicU hangs beside 
voar mndow for a few hours, mine is brolGeQ, if you would be ao Jdnd as to 
buy me one like it to-dny it would be a great favor, I'll recoup you for 
your expenditure at oucl^ — foi^ve my importunity dear Z. 

Dear Z. do not get augry at my little note — think of the situation 
wUdtlam in, like Hercules <Mioe at Queen Omi^e's ? ? ? I asked you to 
buy me a looking-glass like yours, nnd h^^ir you as soon as you are not 
using voura which I am returmng to .send it back to me for mine is bro- 
Jboi — ^farewell and don't again write to me about the great man — ^for I 
never fdt the strength or weaknww of hnmitn nature as I feel it just now. 

Remain fond of me. 

(Without date — the original in Boston.) 

Do not get vexed, dear Z. because of my oontinned demuids upon 
yoih—let me know how much you paid for the looking-glass? 

Farewell we shall see each other soon in the Swan as the food is 
daily growing wone in the (illegible) — I have had another violent attack 
d eoiie nnee day befoie yestefdey* but it is better to-day. 

Your friend 

Beethoven. 

The date of the first note (April 18) is important as show- 
ing that at the time Beethoven was not in the country but still 
in Vienna and that, consequentlyt the 8th mentioned m the letter 
to Thercse Malfatti whldl follows, was not the 8th of April, 
but of May. From this letter we df duce that Beethoven's in- 
tercourse with the Malfatti family in Vienna hud become more 
animated antkintimate, that Beethoven improvised at the piano- 
forte and that at the pimdibowl his spirits rase nthor high ("for^ 
get the nonsense'*)' The conclusion points pretty plainly towards 
a desire to be united with the fanuly in closer bonds. The 
Malfattis had pro^al)!y gnno to their country home towards the 
end of April or beginning of May. The following letter to 
Gleichenstein was probably written on the day after the merry 
evening of which the letter to Therese qpeaks: 

Your report plunged me from the regions of hap(miefls into the 

depths. 'VNTiy the adjunction. You would let me know when there would 
be another musiciUe, am I nothing more than your musician or that of the 
others? — ^that at least b the inUipretation, I can thecefore seek support 
only in my own lir. ast, there is none for me ont^iMo of it; no, nothing 
but wounds has friendship and kindred feehngs for me. So be it then, 
for you, poor B. there is no happiness in the outer world, you must create 
it in yourself , only in the world of ideality will you find friends. 

I hcff of you to set my mind at rest as to whether I was guilty of any 
impropriety yettterday, or if you cannot do that then tell me the truth. 
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I hear it as willingly as I speak it — there is still time, the truth may yet 

lidk>me. FMewdK--doii'tmyoitf tnly Mend Doner 

tliis. 

The letter to Therese reads: 

With this you are receiving, honored Therese, what I promised, and 
if there were not the best of reasons against it, vou would receive more in 
order to show tliet I always do more for my nieMb thmn I pronuae — 

hopp and have no doubt that you keej> yourself as well occupied as 
pleasantly entertained — but not so mucli Liiat you cannot also think of 
me. It would perhaps be presuming upon your kindness or placing too 
high a value upon myself if I were to write you: "people are only together 
when they arc in each other's company, even the distant one, the absent 
one lives for us," who would dare to write such a sentiment to the vdatUe 
T. who handles cv* rylhin>» in this wrirld so lightly? Do not forget, in 
laying out your oceupation, the pianoforte, or music generally; you have 
BO beautiful a talent for it, why not cultivate it exclusively, you who have 

so mnr!i fr-clinp for (■\'rryt}unt^ tliat i's bcnntiful atic! pood, why will yoU 
not make use of it in order to learn the more perfect things in so beautiful 
an art, whieh always reflecta its light upon ii8~I live veiy solitarQy and 
quietly, although .v .ind thrn lights try to arouse me thoro is still for me 
a void which cannot be filled aince you are all gone and which defies 
even my art which has always been so fidthful to me y mar )>iaiioCorto 
is ordered and you will have it soon — explain for yourself the difference 
between the treatment of a theme which I invented one evening and the 
manner in which I finally wrote it down, but don't get the pun^ to help 
you — how lucky you were to be able to go to the country so soon, I 
shall not have this pleasure until the 8th, I rejoice in the prospect like a 
child, how joyous I am when I can walk amongst bushes and trees, 
herbs, rocks, nobody ean love the country as I dnoe woodii^ treeis 
rocksy return the answer whirh man wants to hear. 

(Four lines stricken out). 
You will soon receive four of my compositions whereat you ahould 
not have to complain too much about the difficulties — have you read 
Goethe's "Wilhelm Meister," Shakespeare translated by Schlegel, one 
has so much leisure in the country it might be agreeable if I were to send 
you these works. Chance has brought it nhnut that I have an acquain- 
tance in your neighborhood, perhaps you will see me at your home early 
same morning for half an hour and Umh away, you sec I wish to be as 
little tedious as possible. Commend me to the gocMl will of your father, 
your mother, although I have no right aa yet to ask it of them, also to 
your aunt IkL Farewell, honored T. I wish you all that is good and beau- 
tiful in li'fr, think of and willincrly — for<ri't the nonsf n.sc^ — bo mnvinrcrl 
no one can wish that your life may be more joyous and more happy than 
I, even if you have no sympathy for 

Your devoted servant and friend 

Beethoven. 

N.B. It would really be VNy nice of you if you were to write a few lines 
to say what I can do for you here? 

Under sudi drcunutanoes Beethoven wrote the famous 
letter of May 2, 1810 to Wegeler in Coblens, asldng him to 
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procoie a copy of bis bapttooal oertifioate for hhn. In this letter 
lie says: 

A few years figo my qtiiet, retiml mode of life ceased, and I was 
forcibly drawn into activities of the world; I have not ^et formed a 
c^inion ol it but rather one against it — but wlio is there oould 
escape the influence of the extrrnal storms? Yet I should be happy, 
periiapa one of the haopiest of men, if the demon had not taken possession 
of my earn. ^ It I haaoot read aomewhav that a nan may not volun- 
tarily part with hi=^ life so long as a good dfvd r< iTi;iiiis for }iim to perform, 
I should long ago iiave been no more — and indeed by my own hands. 
O, fife is so beautiful, but to me it is poisoned. 

You will not decline to accede to my friendly request if I beg of you 
to secure my baptismal certificate for me. Whatever expense may at- 
tach to the matter, since you have an account with Steffen Breuning, you 
can recoup yourself at once from that source and I will make it good at 
once to Steffen here. Tf you «?hould yourself think it worth while to in- 
vestigate the matter and muku the trip from Coblenz to Boua, charge 
everything to me. But one thing must be borne in mind, namely, that 
there waa a hroihrr hfjrn before I was, who was also named Ludwig with the 
addition Mario, but who died. To fix my age beyond doubt, this brother 
must first be fSoond, inasmuch as I already know that in this respect a 
mistake hr\^ heen mcido liy oLhcrs, and I have hp^n said to hi:* n],-?i r than 
I am. Lnfort unately 1 myself lived for a time without knowing my age. 
I had a family register but it hai been lost heaven knows haw. There- 
fore do not be fjored if I iirgeyoo to attend to this matter, to find Maria 
and the present Ludwig who was bom after him. The sooner you send 
me the bairtisnial oartificato the greater vrill be my oUigation. 

To the "Notizen" (1838) Wegeler published a few pages of 
appendix on the oocai^oD of the Be^oven festival at Bonn 
(1845), giving tbereih a most valuable paiigiiH>h explanatory of 
this important letter: 

It seem.s that Br-ethovon, once in hi-^ life, entertained the idea of 
marrying, after having been in love many times, as is related in the 
*'Notiaen" (pp. 40, 4ft of Mgr. md 117 si aeq.). Many persons as weH as 
myself were impressed hy the iirgoney with whif h in his letter of ^^ay 
10 [tic] he besought me to secure his baptismal certificate for him. He 
wants to pay aH the arpaufitnres, even a journey from Coblens to Bonn. 
And then he adds explicit instructions which I was to oh.serve in looking 
up the certificate in order to get the right one. I found the solution <A 
the fiddle in a letter written to me three months later by my brother" 
in-law St. v. Breuning. In this he says: "Beethoven tells me at least 
once a week that he intends to write to you; but I believe his marriage 
project has fallen through, and for this reason he no longer feels the 
livoy desire to thank you for your trouble in getting him the baptismal 
certifiente. " In the thirty-ninth year of his life Beethoven had not given 

up ihouglit.s of marriage. 

We know now that the marriage project fell through early 
in May, soon after he had written the letter to Wegeler. Two 
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short letters to Gleichenstein instruct us dightly touching the 
conclusion of this psychological drama which, no doubt, tore the 
heart of Beethoven. It would seem as if at first Beethoven 
wanted to viait the Malfattis at their country home, but at the 
last preferred to send a formal proposal of marriage by the bauds 
of Gleichenstein. We have so testinKmy concerning the refusal 
beyond the utterance of the niece and the cessation of all cor- 
respondence on the subject. Here are the letters: 

You are living on a calm and peaceful sea or, possibly, arc already 
in a safe harboi^you do not fed the distress of the friend who is still in 
the storm— or you dare not fed it — what will thQt thhik of me in the star 

Venus Uninia, how will tliey judge me without seeing me — my pride is 
SO humbled, I would go there with you uninvited — let me see you at 
my lodging to-morrow morning, I shall expect you at about 9 o'dodc 
at breakfast — ^Domer can come with you at another time — if you were 
but franker with me, you are certainly concealing somethine: from me, 
you want to spare me and this uncertainty in more painful than the most 
fatal certainty — ^Fsrswdl if you cannot come let me know in advance — 
think and act for me — esanot eatntst to psper more of what is going 
on within me. 

Dear friend, so cursedly late — press them ail warmly to your heart — • 
why can I not be with you? Farewell, I will be with you oa Wednesday 
morning — the letter is written so that the whole world may read it — ^if 

fou find that the paper covering is not dean enough, put another one on, 
cannot tdl at niflit whether it is desa-^sieirell» diear friend* think and 
act also lor your nithf ul friend. 

Beethoven*s relatiims with another fair friend now demand 

attention. In the Vienna .suburban road Krdbeergasse stands the 
lofty house then numbered t>S, its rear windows overlooking 
Rasoumowsky's gardens, the Donau canal and the Prater, whence 
on Bfay 15, 1810, Elisabeth Brentano (Bettina) wrote to Goethe: 

Here I live in the house of the deceased Birlcenstodc, sumranded 

two thousand copperplate engravings, as many hand-drawings, as many 
hundred old ash urns and Etruscan lamps, marble vases, antique frag- 
ments of hands and feet, paintings, Chinese garments, coins, geological 
collections, sea insects, telescopes and numberless maps, plans of an- 
dent empires and cities sunk in ruin, artistically carved walking-sticks, 
predous documents, and finally the sword of Emperor Carolus. 

Joseph Melchior von Birkenstock (bom in 1738), the honored, 
trusted and valued servant of Maria Theresia and Kaiser Joseph, 
the friend and brother-in-law of the cdebrated Sonnenfels— the 

esteemed correspondent of so many of the noblest men of his time, 

incliuh'nf^ the Aineriran philosopher Franklin nnd the Scotch 
historian Robertson, tlie reformer of the Austrian school system, 
the promoter of all liberal ideas so long as in those days progress 
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WM allowed — was pensioned in 180S, and thenceforth lived for 
science, art and literature until his dpath, October 30, 1809. His 
house, filled almost to repletion with the artistic, archiwilogical, 
scientific collections of which Bettina speaks, was one of those truly 
noble seats d learning, high culture and refinement* whm Beet- 
hoven, to his manifest intellectual gain, was a welcome gataL 

Sophie Brentano, older than Bettina, very beautiful not- 
withstanding the loss of an eye, and, likf all the memhers of that 
renmrkuhle family, very highly talented and accomplished, had 
made a long visit to Vienna as Count Heberstein's bride — their 
marria^ Yt&ag prevented by h» untimdy death. "She brought 
about the marriage of her brother Franz with Antonie von Birkoi- 
stock," says Jahn. "The young wifr. u ho did not feel at home in 
Frankfort" — and abo b<'( auseof the precarious health of her father, 
we may add —''persuaded Brentano to remove to Vienna, where 
fat aevenl years she occupied a home in the Birkenatock hotise 
which Bettina describes so beautifully. In this house, where music 
was cultivated, Beethoven came and w^ent in friendly fashion. 
His 'little friend,* for whose encouragement in pianoforte playing 
he wrote the little trio in a single movement in 1812, was her 
daughter Maximiliane Brentano, later Madame Plittersdorf, 
to whom ten years later he dedicated the Sonata in E major 
(Op. 109). After Birkenstock's death he tried to give a practical 
turn to his- friendship by seeking to persuade Arehfliike Rudolph 
to buy a part of his collection. More effective, evidently was the 
help which Brentano extended to him, who, when he came into 
financial straits and needed a loan, always found an open purse. 
Madame Antonie Brentano was frequently ill for wedca at a time 
during her sojourn in Vienna, so that she had to remain in her 
room inaoeessible to all visitors. At surh times Beetho^-cn used 
to come regularly, seat himself at a pianoforte in her anteroom 
without a word and improvise; after he had finished 'telling her 
everything and bringing comfort,' in his language^ he would go 
as he had come without taking notice of another person.'* 

The credibility of Madame von Arnim's contribution to 
Beethoven literature has been questioned in all degrees of severity, 
from simple doubts as to particular passages to broad denunciation 
of the whole as gross distortions ol fact, or even as figments of the 
imagination. Dogmatism is xardy in proportion to knowledge, 
unless, perhaps, in inverse ratio. The bitterest attacks upon the 
veracity of Mme. von Amim have been made by those whose 
ignorance of the subject is most conspicuous; but among the 
doubters are people of candor, good judgnwnt and wide knowledge 
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of Beethoven's history;aiid a decent respect fertile opinions oi Sttdi 
renders it Jnst and proper to explain why so much of these con- 
tributions has been admitted into the text as being substantially 

true. 

At the very outset ire are met by a statement in Schmdier** 
book (Ed. 1840) which if ccmrect destroys at once the credibility 
of Mme, von Arnini's account of her first interview with B( < tho« 
ven. It is lliis: ''Beethoven became acquainted with the Bren- 
tano family iii Frankfort through her [BettinaJ." A later writer, 
Ludwig Nohi, supports the assertian on the authority of "Vnu 
Brentano, now 87 yean old" — ^Birkenstock's daughter. But 
Schindler, after his long residence in and near Frankfort» writes 
(1Rno>: ''There still lives one of the oldest friends of our master 
(iniirig life, with whom he became acquainted already on his 
arrival in Vienna (1792) in the house of her father." This was 
the above-mentioned lady "now 87 years old.'* The (»ther writer 
also withdraws his statement in a later publication where he 
speaks of this a^ed lady's daughter, "Maxe, who as a child in 
1808 [?] in Vienna, often sat at Birkenstock's on his (Beethoven's) 
knees." 

Any possible doubt <m the subject is dispelled by a oommuni- 
eation made to this author in 187S» by the thai head of the Bientano 
family living in Frankfort, who wrote: 

The friendly rdations between Beethoven and the family Brentano 
> in Frankfort already existed when Frau von Brentano (Antonie) visited 
her father in Vienna* whither she went with her older children for an 
extended period because her father. Court Councillor Birkenstodc, had 
been irn'Hn<r for a considerable time. This friendly intercourse was 
continued after the death of Councillor Birkenstock on October 80, 
1809, and during the three yean* sojourn of the Brentano family in 
Vienna. Bt«thoven often came to the house of Birkenstock, later of 
Brentano, attended the quartet concerts which were given there by the 
best mnsiciaiui of Vienna, and often rejoiced his ftiendb with his glorious 
pianoforte playing. The T?r*'ntano children occasionally mrried fruit 
and flowers to ium in his lodging; he in return gave them bonbons and 
always exhibited great frien<miip for tiMm. 

Beethoven, through his familiar intercourse with tlieBren- 
tanos, must, of course, have known o£ the expected visit of Bettina 
and of her relations to Goethe. Her account of their first meeting, 
therdore» is in all respects credible; nor has it been* so far as is 

known, questioned. It is twice given by her own pen in the 
**Briefv. cf hsel" with Goethe under date 1810, and in the PUckler- 
Muskau correspondence as belonging to 1832. At this last-named 
date she had not yet received from Chanodlor von MlUler her 
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letter to Goethe, and wrote from memory, confining her narrative 
to the minor incidents of the meeting. The two accounts differ, 

but they do not contradict, they only supplement each other. 

The present writer had the honor of an interview or two 
with Mme. von Arnim in 1849-50, and heard the story from her 
lips; in it was his good fortune to meet her often in two 

dianning family circles — hof own and that of the brothos Grimm. 
Thus at an interval of five years he had the opportunity <rf com- 
paring her statements, of questioning her freely and of couvincuig 
himself, iij) 1o ihis point, of her simple lionesty and truth. 

But tlie rock of offense does not He here; it is in the long 
discourse of Beethoven which will presently be given in these 
pages. Sdiindler objects to this, both in its matter and form, 
on the ground that he had never heard "the master" talk in 
this manner. But the Beethoven whom Schindler knew in his 
last years was not the Beethoven of 1810, and Anton Schindler 
c»t^n]y was not an Elizabeth Brentano. There happens to be 
proof that just in the former period the composer oould talk 
freely and doquently. Jahn says: ^'Beethoven's personality and 
nature, moreover, were calculated to make a significMnt but 
winning impression upon women," and cites Mmu. ilummel 
(Elizabeth Rockel) in proof. ' Aa a matron advanced in years," 
says he, '*and still winning because of her charming graciousness, 
she spoke with ingratiating warmth of the good fortune of having 
been observed by Beethoven and to have been on friendly re- 
lations with him. *^Tioever saw him in good humor, intel- 
lectually animated, when he gave utterance to his thoughts in 
such a mood,' said she with glowing eyes, 'can never forget the 
impression which he made.* " 

There are two hypotheses as to the geness of this letter to 
Goethe. The one: that Mme. von Amim in preparing the 
**Briefwer}isel" for pnhlication wrote out her own crude and neb- 
ulous thoughts and gave them to the public in the form of a 
fictitious report of a conversation of Beethoven. The other: 
that she found Beethoven fresh from the composition of the 
"Egmont" music, full of enthusiasm for Goethe and vehemently 
desirous that hi*?, the ^rreat composer's, views upon music should 
be known and comprehended by the great poet; that he, happening 
to get upon this topic at their first interview, imparted those views 
to her with that ezpiess purpose; and that she, so for as she was 
able to follow and understand the speaker, and so far as her 
memory could recall his words a few hours after, ecnrectly records 
and reports them. 
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Hie fint hypothens rests now on precisdy the same lonndft* 
tion as when Schindler wrote, namely, on the presumption that 

Beethoven could not have spoken thus; but a discourse uttered 
under such circunistanrrs and with such a purpose, poured into 
the willing ear ol a beautiiul, highly cultivated and remarkably 
fascinating young woman, one who possessed the higher artistie 
and intellectua] qusJities of character in an extraordinary degree 
— such a discourse might well abound in thoughts and expressions 
which the prosaic Schindler in the most prosaic period of his 
master's life never drew from him. 

Two signifiouit minor points may be noted: there was a 
Latin word in use by the Breuning f ainily in the old Bonn days 
with a meaning not given in the dictionaries. This we learn from 
Wegcler's "Notizen," and only there. Yet Mme. v. Amim puts 
this word, raptust in precisely this local fseni^e into Beethoven's 
mouth severed years before the publication of the "Notizen"! 
Again: when the discoveries of Galvani and Volta were still a 
novel topic of general interest, when, through them, physiologists, 
as Dubois-Raymond expressed it, "believed that at length they 
should realize their visions of a vital power"; and when the semi- 
scientific world was full of the theories of Mesmer and his disciples 
— at that time, the first years of the nineteenth century, custom 
gave the wotd dektruA (electrieal) a s^nificanoe long since 
lost, which well conveyed the thou^t Beethoven is made to 
express. But in 1834-5, to introduce this word in that sense, 
retrospectively, into a fictitious conversation purporting to be of 
the year 1810, shows, no less than the raplus, an exquisite tact so 
rare, that it might well be termed a most felidtous strc^ke of 
genius, one of which any writer of lonuiiH <- Tn'Klit be vain. 

Julius Merz, in his "Athenfeum fUr Wissenschaft, Kunst und 
Leben" (Nuremberg, January, 1839), printed for the opening 
article "Drei Briefe von Beethoven an Bettina." The third of 
th^ letters was copied the next July into Schilling's ephemeral 
musical periodical the ''JalirbUcfaer^' (Carlsruhe), with remarlcs 
by the editor ei^wessing doubts of its authenticity. But Schind* 
ler, whose book was just then going to pres^, copied a large portion 
of it as genuine; and in his seernul ( dition (1845) reprinted all 
three entire, without adding a word of doubt or misgiving. They 
had appeared m English in 1841, from a copy given to ll^. Henry 
P. Chorley by Mme. von Amim; and since then have been re- 
printed in various languages probably more frequently, and become 
more universally known, than any other chapter in Beethoven 
literature. Here and there a reader shared in Schilling's doubts; 
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Init twe&ty yean dafiaed before these doubts were put into such 
fonn, and by an author ni such position* that a reasonable self- 
respect could allow Mme. von Arnira to take notice of them; find 
then it was too late — she lay upon her death-bed. Her silence 
•under the attacks made upon her veracity is therefore no evidence 
against her. 

A. B. Marx, the author here r^ened to, produces but one 

argument which demands notice here, and this is the occur- 
rence of certain "repetitions": "liebe, liebste." "liebe, piite," 
"bald, bald" which he declared to be **very womanish and very 
un-Beethovenian." Now» on the eoatrary, in the text of this 
volume there is abundant proof that just these expieanone are 
very Beethovenian and characteristic of his kttera to favorite 
women at the precise period in question. 

It is true, as he says, that when Marx wrote, nothing of the 
kind had ever been published; a fortiori, nothing twenty years 
before; but this fact, on which he hud such stress, instead of sup- 
porting really demolishes his argument. It was in the autunm of 
1838 that Mr. Merz received the letters. At that time specimens 
of Beethoven's correspondence had been published by Seyfried 
in the pseudo-**Studien," by Schumann in the **Neue Zeitschrift," 
by Gottfried W^er in the "CKcilia," by Wegder in the '*Noti- 
zen"; and a few othera were scattered in books and peribdioats. 
Imitators, counterfeiters, fabricators of false documents, must have 
samples, patterns, models; but all the Beethoven letters then in 
print were so far from being the patterns or models of the Bettina 
letters that the contrast between them was the main argument 
against the authenticity of the latter. If, then, Mme. von Amim 
introduced so manyezpressioiis wliidi we know (but she could not) 
are twt "very womanish and very iin-Bpethovcninn" into a fic- 
titious correal I jndence, she did so not only without a pattern or 
model, but against €Ul patterns and models. Credal Judonu 
Ap^la, non ego. 

There are points of doubt and difficulty in the third 
letter which the wannest advocates of its authenticity have not 
been able fully to overcome; but as Marx had not suflBcient 
knowledge of his subject to perceive them, and the question of the 
acceptance or rejection of this letter will rest upon grounds to be 
given in the tot, these points need not be noticed here. Another 
one must b^ namely: suppose that letter should be proved coun- 
terfeit, docs it follow tbat the others arc so? Not at all; but 
that they are the authentic letters whose manner and style are 
imitated. 
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In 1848, Mme. von Arnim published two volumes of charac- 
teristic correspondence with Herr Nathusius under the title: 
"Ihus Pamphilius und die Ambrosia." In one of his letters 
Pamphilius requests autographs of Goethe's mother and Beet- 
hoven, for a coUection which he is making. This gives her oo>< 
caaion in various letters to express ha admiratkm «Dd revereaoe 
for the composer in terms which come warm from the heart. At 
lenj^h (Vol. II, p. 205) she vTites: "Herewitli T am sondinf^ you the 
letters of Goethe and Beetiiuven for your autoprayih collt ction.** 
She prints all three in the page^ £oilowLng; but a cumpariiiou uf the 
several passages relating to tliem leads to the inferenoe, that only 
one autograph was s^t. Is all this a mystification? Was there 
no Pamphilius? No autograph collection? No contribution of a 
letter in Beethoven's hand to it? Herr Nathusius knows. 

Mme. von Arnim, then, gave the letters to the public three 
times; in the ''Athenaeum," January, 1839; in English translation, 
through Chorley, 1841; in the "Pamphilius und Ambrosia,** in 
1848. It is patent to the feeblest common sense, that, if not 
genuine, either the same copy, or copies carofuHy collated so as to 
avoid all suspicious variations, would have been sent to the printer; 
and that the two German publications would differ only by such 
small errors as compositors make and proof-readers overlook — 
such as are found in Sohindler's reprint from the "Athenseum," 
and in Marx*s from Schindler. But the variations of the "Pam- 
philius" copy from that in the "Athena;um" are such as cannot 
be printer's errors, but precisely such as two persons, inexperienced 
In the task, would make in deciphering Beethoven's very illegible 
writing; one (BIr. Mens) correcting the punctuation, and faults in 
the use of capital letters (as Wegeler has evidently done), and 
the other (Mme. von Arnim) retaining these striking charac- 
teristics of the composer's letters. The change of the familiar 
"Bettine," which Beethoven learned in her brother's family, to 
the more formal "Freundin," can hardly be made a point of 
objection. Marx's argument had been so completely upset, that, 
in renewing (1863) his attack upon tlie tlien deceased Mme. von 
Arnim, he was compelled to base it upon other consid era t ions. 
It was then that the present ^\Titer compared the letters printed 
in the "Athenaeum" with the copies in the 'Tamphilius," which 
convinced him, on the grounds above noted, of their authenticity, 
at least in part, and led to a correqKmdence» ol which an abstract 
liere follows: On July 9, 1863, the present author requested Mr. 
Wheeler, American Consul at Nuremberg, to see Mr. Merz, 
learn from him the circumstances under which he obtained the 
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letters, and whether he printed from Beethoven's autograph. 
Mr. Wheeler replied on August 0th: "He [Mr. Merz] states, 

that he rnjoycd the personal acquaintanrc of that lady (Mme. 
von Arnim), and was at the time in Berlin on a visit; and being 
at her residence on a certain occasion* she gave him these letters, 
remaining: *There Is something for the Athenieum.* After pub- 
lisfatng the letters, Mr. Merz feds oonfident, he returned the letters 
to Mme. V. Amim." The author now, on August S5th, requested 
Mr. Wheeler if possible to obtain from Mr. Merz his written 
statement that he had printed the letters from the original auto- 
graphs. Mr. Wheeler, on September 24th, replied. . . . "Yester- 
day he [Mers) was good enough to write me the note you requested; 
I trust it may be found of the tenor widied.** The note which 
was enclosed in thi^ letter is this: "I can certify that at the time 
in question I had in my possession the letters referred to in the 
January number of the 'Athenaeum,' but gave them back again. 
Nuremberg, September 8S, 186S. Julius Mers, book publisher.'* 
It may be said that this note does not explicitly cover the whole 
ground. TVue. it is the testimony of a conscientious man who, 
after the lapse of twenty-five years, remembers deciphering cer- 
tain letters of Beethoven which he printed, but does not venture 
to declare that all that he printed lay before him in the hand- 
writmg of the master. There is another witness who is reported 
to have been less distrustful of Ins memory. Herr LudwigNohl, 
in a note to these letters " Briefe Beethoven's," p, 71), says: 
"Their authenticity (barring, perhaps, a few words in the middle 
of the third lett^) was never doubtful in my mind and will 
not be now. after Beethov^'s letters hare beoi made public. 
Though superfluous, it may yet be said for the benefit of such as 
are not wholly willing to accept internal evidence, that Prof. 
Moriz Carriere, in a conversation on the subject of Beethoven's 
letters in December, 1864, expressly stated that the three letters to 
Bettina were genuine; he saw them himself in her house in Berlin 
in 1880, read them through with the greatest interest and care and 
because of their signfficant oontents had urged their hnmediate 
publication. When they were printed a short time afterward, 
no changes in the reprint struck his attention; on the contrary, 
he could still remember that the much controverted terms, 
particularly the anecdote about Goethe in the third letter, were 
precisely so in the original." 

And now to the matter, the discussion of which has detained 
us so long. One day in May, Beethoven, sitting at the pianoforte 
with a song just composed before him, was surprised by a pair of 
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hmda bdiig.plaioed iqMm Itis aboulden. H« looM up "i^UnmSty*' 
but his face brightened as he saw a beautiful yowi^ woman who. 

putting her mouth to his ear said: "My name is Brentano." She 
needed no further introduction. He smiled, gave her his hand 
without rising and said: have just made a beautiful song for you; 
db ][pji want to liear it?" ThereupoD he saag-^nspingly, in- 
cisiydy, not gently or aweetly (the votee was hand), but tran- 
scending training and agreeablencss by reason of the cry of passion 
which reacted on the hearer — "Kennst du das Land?" He asked: 
"Well, how do you like it?" She nodded. "It is beautiful, 
isn't it?" he said enthusiastically, "marvellously beautiful; 1*11 
dugit again." He ssng it again, looked at her with a triumphant 
£q>ie8sian, and seeing her cheeks and eyes glow, rejoiced over her 
happy approval. "Aha!" said he, "most people are touched by a 
good thing; but they are not artist-natures. Artists are fiery; 
they do not weep." He then sang another song of Goethe's, 
"Trocknet nicht ThrKnen der ewigen Lkbe." 

There was a large dinner party that day at Frans Bientano's' 
in the Birkenstock house and Bettina — for it was she — told 
Beethoven he must change his old coat for a better, and accompany 
her thither. "Oh," said he jokingly, "I have several good coats," 
and took her to the wardrobe to see them. Changing his coat he 
went down with her to the street, but stopped thoe and said he 
must return for a moment. He came down again huighbig with 
the old coat on. She remonstrated; he went up again, dressed 
himself properly and went with her." But, notwithstanding his 
rather clumsy drollery, she soon discovered a greatness in the 
man for whidb she was wholly unprepared. His genius burst 
upon her with a splendor of which she had formed no previous 
conception, and the sudden revelation astonished, dazzled, en- 
raptured her. It h just this, which gives the tone to her letter 
upon Beethoven addressed to Goethe. In fact, the Beethoven of 
our conceptions was not then known; the first attempt to describe 
or convey in words, what the finer appreciative spirits had begun 
to fed in his music, was £. T. A. Hoffmann's article on the C minor 
Symphony, in the "AUg. Mus. Zeit." of July £lst— five weeks 
later. 

*This account of the first meeting of Bettiaa «nd Bcetitovca it eoaipiM from 
her letters to Goethe and PUclder-Miulcau. and notes ot her etmrtauAStm wtth tlie 
writer. How deep and clear the impressions of their first interviews with Bpethovpn, 
even to minute incidents, remained upon the memorit.^ lA Wuth Mmi-. voa Amim und 
Mme. von Ameth, wbeu jcvrnt;,' yrur.s of agr, tin- writrr had opportunity to know 
by >"»»Tjny them from their own lips. In the printed letl* rs ^ f thr former to PUcklcr- 
Muskau. the part relating to this first meeting is lucid an i si^iisfai torv, hut the COB" 
forion of Bumoiy virible in the nst «f the ktt«r lenders it nearly worthies*. 
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The casential pitt ol Bettliia'a long comimmicaHon aie time; 

(To Goethe) Vranns, May 88. 

Wlien I saw him of whom I shall now speak to you, I forgot the 
whole world — ^as the world still vanishes when memory recalls the scene— 

it vanishes. . . . It is Beethoven of whom I now wish to tell you, and ' . 
/who made iiie forgft the worlJand you ; I am still in my nonage, it is true. \ j 
but I am not mistaken whea I s ay — what no one, perhaps, now understandsj ' 
and beeves— he slalta" far ahead-gLUuLJEailtiue nf manlrind._Shalljy£r 
e ver overtato hMa?^! douT)t it, bat gnuit that he may live until the 
mighty an^J~?!5ra!Te3 enigma lying in nis soul is fully developed, may 
rei^ its loftiest goal, then surely he will place the kejr to his heavenly 
Imowledge in our hands so that m may be advanoed another step to- 
wards true happiness. 

To you, I am sure, I may confess 1 believe m a dtv xuc magic wluch — ) 
il_the essence of intellectual life. This mag ie B e cUni t WI pWWise^ i n his ^ 
art. Everylhmg that Tie can tell j ou about is pure magic, every posture 
is the organization of a liigher existence, and therefore Beethoven feels 
him.self to be the founder of a new sensuous basis in the intelle< tual life; 
you will understand what I am trj'ing to say and how much of it is true. 
Who could replace this mind for us? From whom could we expect so 
much? An huma!L.a<^vities toss around him Kkw mirhanism, be alone 
begets independentl^Lin himself the unsuspected, uncreate<l. Wli.it to 
himh intercourse mth the world — to him who is at his sacred daily task 
before snnrise and who after sunset scarody looks about Urn, wao tm^ 
gets sustenance for his body and wlio is carried in a trics^ by tiie stream 
^ oL hiaLfinthusiasm. ^ast the shores of woriv-a-day things? 
/ Ha hinwetf said: **When I open my eyes 1 must sigh, for what I see \ 

is contrary to my rfligion, and T must (!■ ,ii • M iiM v liidi d , n. t ] 

know that music is a higher revelation than all wi.sdom and philotmphy, 
the wine which inspires one to new generative processes, and I am the 
Bacchus who presses out this glorious wine for mankind and makes them 
bpiritually drunken. When they are again become sober they have drawn f 
from the sea all that they brought with them, all that they can bring 
with them to dry land. I have not a ain^e friend; I must live alone, j 
But well I know that God is nearer to me than to other artists; I as- 
sociate with him without fear; I have always recognized and understood 
him and have no fear for my music — it can meet no evil fate. Those 
who understand it must be freed by it from all the miseries which the 
others drag about with themselves.'^^ 

All tit is Beethoven said to me the first time I saw him; a feeling of 
reverential awe came over me when he expressed himself to me with such 
friendly frankness, seeing that I must have appeared so utterly insignifi- 
cant to him. I was smprised, too, for I had been told that he was ub- 
aociable and would converse with nobody. They were afraid to take me 
to him: I had to hunt him up alone. Ue has three lodgings in which he 
conoealB himadf altematdsr^— one in the country, one in the dty and the 
third on the bastion. It was in the last that I found him in the third 
stotey. walked in unannounced. He was seated at the pianoforte. 
f He aocompanied me home and on the way he said the many bwutl- 
\ ful things about art, speaking so loud and stopping in the street that it 
1 took oourage to listen to him. He spoke with great camestjiess and much 
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V too surprisingly not to make me forget the street. They weie greatly 

surprised to see him enter a large dinner party at hnmn with me. After 
dinner, without being asked, he sat down to the instrument aiid played 
long and marvdiou^jr; tboe was a simultaneoiia fermentation of his 

Eride and his genius. When he is in such a state of exaltation his spirit 
egets the incomprehensible and his fingers accomplish the impossible. 

In the letter to PUckler Mnskau in which Mme. von Amim 

dwells mure upon the incidents of this meeting?, she writes thus: 

There was surprise when I entered a gathering of more than 40 
people who sat at tabl^ hand in hand with Beethoven. IVithout ado 

he seated himself, said little (doubtless because he was deaf). Twice he 
took his writing-tablet out of his pocket and made a lew marks in it. 
After dinner the entire company went up to the tower of the house to 
look at the view; when they were gone down again and he and I alone, he 
drew forth his tablet, looked at it, wrote and elided, then said: "My song 
is finished." He leaned agaiu;»t the window-frame and sang it out upon 
the air. Then he said: **That sounds, doesn't it? It bekmipi to you if 
yoH like it, I m;tdc it fof yott, jott inspiied it, 1 lead it ia your c^es just 

as it was wriUen." 

In the Goethe letter she continues: 

Since then he comes to me evety day, or I go to him. For Uus I 
neglect sodd meetings, galleries, the tiieabe, and even tiie tower of St. 
Stephen's. Beethoven says "Ah! What do you want to see there? I 
will call for you towards evening; we will walk through the all^s of 
Sch&nbrunn. Yesterday I went with liim to a ^orious garden in full 
Uoom, all the hoi-beda <hmii — the perfume was bewildering; Beethoven 
stopped in the oppressive sunshine and said: "Not only bccanse of thci^ 
contents, but also because of their rhythm, Goethe's poems have great 
power over me, I am tuned up and stimulated to composition by this 
language which builds itself into higher orders as if through the work of 
Sfiints and already bears in itself the mystery of the harmonies. 

"Then from the focus of enthusiasm I must discharge melody in all 
directions, I pursue it, capture it again passionately; I see it flying away 
uid disappearing in the mass of varied agitations; now I seize upon it 
again with renewed passion; I cannot tear mjrself from it; I am impelled 
with hurried modulations to multiply it, and, at length I conquer it: 
— behold, a symphony! Music, v^ily, is the mediator between inteUeo- 
tual and sensuous life. I shoidd Bke to talk with Goethe about thi^^ 
would he nndrr^tnnd me?". . . , "Speak to Goethe about me." he smd; 
"tell him to hear my symphonies and he wili say that I am right in saying 
that muaie is the one faicorporeal entranoe into the higher w<md of knowl- 
eilf-'e which compreh< nds numklnd but v.hich mankind cannot compre- 
hend. . . . We do not know what knowledge brings us. The encased 
seed needs the moist, electrically warm soil to sprout, to think, to express 
itself. Music is the electrical soil in which the mind thinks, uves, 
feels. Philosophy is a precipitate of the mind's electrical essence; its 
needs which seek a basis in a primeval principle are elevated by it, and 
although the mind ia not anpvmie over what it ^nerates througn it, it is 
jrethajn^yutliepioeeM. 'Ana evety real aeatioa of art is ind e pendent. 
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move powerful than the artist himself and fetnrns to the divine through 
its manifestation. It is one with man only in this, that it bears testi- 
mony of the mediation of the divine in him. . . . Everything electrical 
Stimulates the mind to mtiaiMl, fluont, out«treaming generation. 

"I am electrical in my nature. I must interrupt the flow of my 
undemou^lrable wisdom or I might neglect my rehearsal. Write to 
Goethe if you understand what I have said, but I cannot be answerable 
for anything and will gladly instructed by him." I promi^d to 
write you everything to tlie best of my understanding. . . . Last 
night I wrote down all that he had said; tms morning I rrad it over to 
Jiim. remarked: "Did J saij tfiat^ H^rll, thm I had a raptusH He 
read it again attentively and struck out the above and wrote between 
tiM KneS) for he is gretUy dedrons that you shall undortand Idm. Be- 
, joice me nnw vnth a speedy answer, which shall show Beethoven that 
^ou appreciate him. It has always been our purpose to discuss music; 
It ms also my desire^ but tiirough Beethovoi I fed for the fot time 
that I «m not fit for the tadc 

To this letter Goethe answered r 

Your letter, heurtUy beloved child, reached me at a happy time. 
You have been at great pains to picture for me a great and beautiful 
nature in its achievements and its strivings, its nff»ds and the super- 
abundance of its gifts. It has given me ereat pleasure to accept this 
picture of a truly great spirit. Without dedrinK at eU to dasafy it, 
it yet requires a psychological fent to extract the sum of agreement; 
but I feel no desire to contradict what 1 can grasp of your hiu-ried ex- 
plosion; on the contrary, I should prefer for the present to admit an 
. agreement between ray nature and that which is recogniznhlc in t\\p<e 
manifold utterances. The ordinary human mind might, perhaps, find 
emtradietions in it; but before that which is uttered by one possessed 
of sTirh n. dsmon, an ordinary layman rau^f st;ind in reverence, and it is 
immaterial whether he speaks from feeling or luiowled£e» for here the 
gods are at woik strewing seeds for future diaoemment and we can only 
wish that they may proceed undisturbedly to development. But before 
they can become general, the clouds which veil the human mind must 
be dispersed. Give Beethoven my heartiest greetings and tell him that 
I would willingly make sacrifices to have his acquaintance, when an ex- 
change of thoughts and feelings would surely be beautifully profitable; 
mayhap you may be able to persuade him to make a journey to Karlsbad 
whither I go nearly every year and would have the greatest leisure to 
listen to him and learn from him. To think of teaching him would be an 
insolence even in one with greater insight than mine, since he has the 
guiding light of his genius which frequent^ illumines his mind lUce a 
stroke of lightning while we sit in darknf's.s and scaroely suspect the 
direction from which daylight will break upon us. 

It would ^ve me great joy if Beethoven were to make me a present 
of the tvrn HOn^^^ of mine which he has composed, but neatly and plainly 
written. 1 am very eager to hear them, it is one of my greatest enjoy* 
ments, for iriiieh I am veiy mteful, tohave theoM mooob of siidra poem 
(as Beethoven very conecUy says) newly aronaed in me. . . . 

June 0, 1810. 
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(Bettina to Goethe) 

Dearest friead! I communicated your beautiful letter to Beethoven 
so far as it oonoemed him. He was full of joy and cried: "If there is 
any one who can make him understand music, I am the maat*' The 
idea of hunting you up at Karlsbad filled him with enthusia-im. He 
struck his forehead a blow and said: "Might 1 not have done that earlier? 
— but, in truth, I did think of it but omitted to do it because €f timidity 
which often torments me as if I were not a real man: but I am no longer 
afraid of Goethe." You may count, therefore, on seeing him nest 
year. . . . 

I am enclosing both songs by Beethoven; the other two are by me. 
Beethoven has seen them and said many pretty thin^ about them, 
sudi as that if I had devoted myself to this kmiy art I might cherish 
grea t hopes ; ^iit I merely graze it in flight, for my art is only tO iaugh and 
ngh in a little pocket — more than that there is none for me. 

Bettina. 

By the middle of June she was in Bohemia. 

There are a few letters from this period to which attention 
may be paid. On July 9, 1810, Beethoven wrote to Zineskall 
telling him of his distract€»d state of mind: he ought to po away 
from Vieima for the sake of his health, but Archduke Rudolph 
wanted him to remain near him; so he was one day in SdiSn- 
brunn, the next in Vienna. "Bvety day there come new inquiries 
from strangers, new acquaintances, new conditions even as regards 
art — sonu'times T feel as if I should go mad becaiise of tny un- 
deserved fame; fortune is seeking me and on that account I almost 
apprehend a new misfortune." On July 17th» he sent to Thomson 
the Scotdi songs which he had arranged, accompanied by a letter 
(in French) in which lie discusses business matters, gives some in- 
j.tnirtinns touchin<; {he repetitions in the songs, repeats his offer 
to compose three qumtets and three sonatas and to send him 
such arrangements for quartet and quintet as have been made of 
his symphmiies. Soon thereafter he wrote to Bettina Brentano:* 

^From the " AUmdmiiii." Thece ate a few variatiaoa in the lett«r •» priated ia Uw 
Nwcmburg jourtial and In Hint FunphlHui"— "Bettine'* U dunged to "friend,*' 

"frog" to ^'6sh/' "and on the bastion" u omitted. "fMcioated" (sebuut) ie altcied to 
"seised" (gepackt). A few other differences are grammatical errors. 

It seems proper at this place for the English Editor to remark fTial \fr. Thayer's 
argument in favor of the authenticilv of the Bettina letters was jirintr <i m the Appendix 
to Vol. Ill (,'f the original edition with a concluding font noti- \>v Dr. Dr-itera in whu h hi 
said that be had not been convinced by his author's painiitaking exposition that the letters 
are genuine. Dr. Riemann in the second German edition prints tne lettersand the argument 
in the text, distributing the latter in two chapters and appending a foot-note in which be 
gives it as his opinion that only the second (that dated February 10, 1811. the autograph 
of wUch k in aiatenoe) ie nuthentie M n UUtr, while Um otlwr iwo^ tiimigh probably 
bued on obeerrnttont mede bf Beetbovwi to BetUne. were put into cfilitolary shape by 
her. One of Bettina's letters to PUckler-Muskau. which tells of Beethoven's rudeness to 
Goethe as illustrated in the anecdote which plays so important a rdle in the third letter, 
would seem to b^r out this theory. Rut it is also likely that Beethoven's origLri.'iI letters 
wete tricked out by her for literary' effect, which would help to explain the diaappearance 
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VmiiM. August 11, 1810. 

Dearest Beitioe: 

No IcnreBer spring than tliis, that nj I and feel H, too, became I 

have made your acquaintance. Ynu miist have seen for yourself that in 
sodetjr I Am like a frog on the sand which flounders about and cannot 
get away until some benevolent Galatea puts him into the mighty sea 
again. I was right high and dry, dearest Bettine, I was surprised by you 
at a moment when ill-humor had complete control of me; but of a truth 
it vanished at sight of vou, I knew at once that you belonged to another 
wnld than thia afasuid one to whick with Uie faest of wills one cannot 
open his ears. I am a miserable man and am complaining: about the 
others! ! — ^Surely you will pardon this witli your good heart which looks 
out of your eyes and your sense which lies in your oata — ^at least your 
ears know how to flatter when they give heed. My ears, unfortunately, 
are a barrier through which I cannot easily have friendly intercourse 
with mankind — otherwise! — Perhaps! — I should have had more con- 
Bdence in yoii As it is I could only uiKlrr^trind the big, wise Ioo5c of 
your eyes, which did for me what I shall never forget. Dear Bettine, 
dearest girl! Art!— who understands it, with iHiom can one converse 
about til is f^at goddess!— How dear to me are the tew days in which 
we chatted, or rather corresponded with each oth», I have preserved all 
the little bits of paper on which your bright, dear, dearest answera are 
written. And so I uwt- il to my h.x<\ * ars that the best j>ortion of these 
fleeting conversations is written down. Since you have been gone I 
have had vexatious hours, hours of shadow, in wUdi nothing can be done; 
I walked about in the Schonbruun Alley for fully three hours after you 
were gone, and on the bastion; but no angel who might fascinate me as 

r>u do, Angel. Pardon, dearest Bettine, this departure from the key. 
must have such intervals in which to unburden my heart. You have 
written to Goethe, haven't yon? — would that I might put my head tn 
a bag so that I could see and hear nothing of what is going on in the world. 
Sinoe you, dearest angel, cannot meet me. But I shall get a letter from 
you, shall I not? — Hope sustains me, it sustains half of the world, and I 
nave had her as neighbor all my life, lit I had not what would have become 
of me? —I am sending you herewith, written with ray own hand, "Kennst 
du da-^ T.and," as a souvenir of the hour in wlii< h I learned to know you. 
1 am sending also the other which I have composed since I parted with 
you dear> dnicst heart! 

Herz, mein Herz, was soli das geben. 

Was bedriinget didl 80 sehr.' 
Welch ein fremdes, neues Leben! 

Ich erkenne dich nicht mehr. 

Yes, dearest Bettine, answer this, write me what it is shall happen 
to me since my heart has become such a rebel. Write to your most 
MOaxAirimd— 

Beethoven* 

afthe«ati^phsofthel0ttenoimOHidltlt. Tlw Moottd bllwr. wUeh was piiatod 

in factimilg in the Marx-Behocke crilicAl biography of BcetiwVHi (4t]i wL, 1884)i WSS 
in poMCMioa ol Paator Nathttaius in Qaedlinburg in 1802. 
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The cessation in Bepthovon's productiveness in this period is 
partly explained by the vast amotmt of lahor entuiled by the prep- 
aration of manuscripts for publication, the correction of proofs, 
etc. Of this there is evidence in a number of letters to Br^tkopf 
and Httrtd. On July 2 he wrote demanding an honorarium of 
250 florins for works that he had specified, and sending the first 
installment, two sonatas for pianoforte, five variations for piano- 
forte and six ariettas (Op. 75, 88 and 84). The second install- 
ment, he said, should be a Concerto in £-flat, the Choral jb au- 
tasia and three Ariettas. The third, the Characteristic Sonata 
"Farewell, Absence and Return," five Italian ariettas and the 
score of "Egmont." On Aiifiiist ^1, 1810, he wrote to the firm at 
great length. He sends a draft of a plan for a complete edition of 
his works, in which Breitkopf and Hiirtel were to figure as the 
principal publishors. He asics what they are willing to pay for 
"a concerto, quartet, etc., and then you will be able to see that 
€60 ducats is a small honorarium.'*. , . '1 do not aim at being a 
musical usurer, as you think, who composes only in order to get 
rich, by no means, but I love a life of independenee and cannot 
achieve this without a little fortune, and then the honorarium must, 
like everything dse that he undertakes, bring some honor to the 
artist." He gives directions as to the dedications. Of the 
"Egmont" he says: "As soon as you have received the score you 
will best know what use to make of it and how to direct the atten- 
tion of the public to it — I wrote it purely out of love for the poet, 
and to show this I accepted nothing from the theatre directors 
who accepted It, and as a reward, as ever and always, have treated 
my work with great indifference. There is nothing smaller than 
our great folk, but T make an exception in favor of the arch(luke«? 
— give me your opinion as to a complete « dit i on of my works, one 
of the chief obstacles seems to be in the case of new works which 
I shall continue to bring into the worid I shall have to suffer In the 
matter of publication.". . . 

Without date, but endorsed by the firm as of August 21st, is 
the follo'.\ ing little note containing an important correction in the 
Scherzo of the Fifth Symphony: 

... I have found another error in the Symphony in C minor, namely, in 
the tkbd aaovement in % time where, after the fc| I; the mhior letums 
again. It reads (I just t^ the bass part) thus: 




The two measures marked by a X are redundant and must be stricken 
oat, of eowae also ia aD the parts that are paiiung. 
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If the cofeqionclence isk this chapter seems in tone and chw^ 

acter at variance with the assumption that, for some reason or 
other, this was a disastrous year to Bt cthoven, it must not be 
forgotten that there are troubles and sorrows which mubt be 
borne in silence — ^wlien to complain and lament is apter to excite 
ridiciile than compassion. Though the burden be almost in- 
supportable, the sufferer must perform his duties and pursue the 
business of life with a serene countenance, and permit no outward 
sign to reveal the secret pain. *'The setting of a great hope is like 
the setting of the sun/' says Longfellow. 'The brightness of our 
life is gone. Shadows d evening fall around us and the world 
seems but a dim reflection — itself a broader shadow. We look 
forward into the coming lonely night. The soul withdraws into 
itself." When "surprised" by Bettina, Beethoven's great hope 
had set and "ill humor had complete control" of him. Uis 
"mairiage project had fallen through." Whoercr the lady was, 
the blow had now fallen and must be borne in silence. Its dis- 
astrous effect upon Beethoven's professional energies is therefore 
for us the on]y measure of it<? severity. Trne, he writ( s to Zmes- 
kali and talks of his art as if great things were in prospect; but 
he had no heart for such labor, and not until October did he take up 
and finish the Quartetto Serioto for his friend. Hie long bright 
summer days, that in other years had awakened his powers to 
new and joyous activity and added annually one at least to the 
list of his grandest works, < ame and departed, leaving no memorial 
but a few songs and minor instrumental works — the latter ap- 
parently composed to order. He took no country lodging this 
summer^altemating between Baden and Vienna, and indulging 
in lonely rambles among the hills and forests. We think it must 
have been in this period of sonjj romy)osition and oriental studies 
that, on such an excursion, he had >vith him the undated paper 
containing a selection from the songs in Herder's **Morgen- 
Ulndische Blumenlese" and wrote upon it in pencil: 

My decree [meamnj* the annuity contract] says only "to remain in 
the countrj'"^ — perhaps this would be complied witli b^ any spot. My 
unhappy ears do not ion^n nt me here. It seems as if in the country 
every tree said to me "Holy! Holy! " TMio can give comp!« t*- expression 
to the ecstasy of the woods? If everything else fails the country remains 
even in wintei^-such as Gaden, Unterer Brtihl, etci— ea^ to hive a 
lodging from a peasant, certainly cheap at this time. 

Another half-sheet in the Library of the Musikfreunde in 
Vienna, mostly covered with rude musical sketches, is a suitable 
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pendant to the above, as it contains these words: "Without the 
society of some loved person it would not be posaible to live even 
in the country.** 

It is well known that Beethoven's duties to Archduke 
Rudolph 800D became iricaome and at hurt almoflt inaupportable. 
It was, however, for his good that he was compdied to perform 
them and be master of himself to that extent; it was also for- 
tunate that Elizabeth Brentano came just at the crisis with beauty, 
grace and genius to turn his thoughts into other channels. Nor 
was it without benefit to him that Thomson's metodies* which 
reqdrcd no severe study, gave some desultory but profitable em- 
ployment to his mind. Just at the close of the year it was ru- 
mored that he contemplated a jonrney into Italy "next spring, in 
order to seek restoration of his health, which had suffered greatly 
for several years, under southern skies.*' There was some foun- 
datibn for this* for some years later Beethoven himself states in 
one of his lett^: "I dedhied a call to Naples." 

Hie compositions of the year 1810 are: 

1. The inddental music to Goethe's '*Egmont.** It was composed 

between Oc tdlirr, 1809 and May. 1810, and the first performance took 
place on the 24th day of the latter month. There are sketches for the 
acmg "Freudvoll und LeidvoH** hi a sketehbook used in 1800; b«it 
Nottebohm does not ri^npji'wv thorn as having been conceived for usf 
in the tragedy* since there are indications that the song was to have 
{nanoforte accompaniment and be sung in part by two voices. In a 
sketchbook begun early in January, 1810 (Nottebohm, "Zwcite Bcetho- 
veniana," p. 276), on the first twenty-nine pages there are sketches for 
seven numoers in the following order, viz: 7, I, 8, 0, 2, 8, 6. Sketches 
for the overture are not to be found in the book, but in other places in 
connection with sketches for the Pianoforte Trio in B-flat, Op. 97, which 
was also in hand in 1809. Beethoven's admiratioa for Goethe (stimu- 
lated, it is fair to assume, by hb intercourse with Ehzaheth Brentano) 
is shown by the fact that, besides the "Epmont" lyrics, others of Goethe's 
poems were sketched or completed in the year which saw the production of 
the tragedy. **Egmont" was first performed on May 24, 1810. Thou^ 
Beethoven contpmplated dedicating it to Archduke Rudolph, it eventually 
appeared without a dedication. Beethoven offered the music to Breit- 
k»|lf and Hkrtel in a letter dated May 6 (1810) for 1400 florins in silver. 

2. Two snngs: "Kennst du das Land" and "Ilerz, mein Herz." 
8. Three songs: "Wonne der Wehmuth," "Sehnsucht," and "Mit 

«nem gemalten Bande.'* The manuscript bens the foUofriaa inaaiiH 
tion in Beethoven's hand: "3 Cf";:inqe — ISlO-^P oM ie VOa Goethe m 
Musik gesetzt von Ludwig van Beethoven." 

4. Forty-three Irish melodies, with ritomdlos aad aoeompaBinMiiAi 

for pianoforte, violin an<] vinloncello (eompleted). 
6. Ecossaise for military band. 
0, Bnhmsise for militaiy band. 
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7. March in F major for military band. "Composed in 1810, in 
Baden, for Archduke Anton — Srd Summer-month.** 

8. String Quartet, F minor. Op. 95. The autograph manuscript 

preserved m the Royal Imfwrial Court Library at Vienna bears the in- 
scription: "QuarteUo serioao — 1810 — in the mouth of October. Dedi- 
cated to Herr von Zmeskall aod written in the nontii of October 1^ hie 
friend L. v. Beethoven." 

The publications of the year were: 

I. "Daa lied aus der Feme." PubUshed by Breitkopf and 
Hlirtd, in Febniuy. 

3. '^Andenken," lOQg by Matthiaon. Bnitkopf and BkrteU in 
March. 

S. The open "I/eonore',*' in two acta, etc.* without overtime and 

finales. Breitkopf aiul TIk'rtcI, in March. 

4. Sestetio oour si Clannetteg, 2 Cars el 2 Bassona, par L. v. Beet- 
kmn. In parts, by Bnitlcopf and HKrtel, in April 

5. Ouveriure d, grand Orchestre de VOpfra LmMte, eks. ("Leonon, 
No. S"). by Breitkopf and Hfirtel, in July. 

6. Kve Songs: Lied aus der Feme ("Als mir noch die Thrtlne'* — 
thirteen pages composed stanza by stanza, newly published); Der 
Liebende ("Welch' ein wunderbares Leben"); Der JUnglinp in dor 
Frenide ("I)er Friihling entblUhet"); An den fernen Geliebten v E'Qst 
wolinten sU5i>e Ruh") ; Der Zufriedene ("Zwar schuf das GlUckhienieden*'), 
published in "Achtzehn deutsche Gedichte mit Begleitung des Piano- 
forte von verschiedenen Meistera .... Erzherzog Rudolph .... gewid- 
met von C. L. Reissig," by Artaria and Co., Vienna, in July. 

7. "Die Sehnsucht von Goethe, mit vior Melodien nebst Clnvirr- 
begleitung. . . ." No. 38, Viemiaaud Pesth, Kunst- und Industrie-Comptoir, 
in September. A later edition beam the imprint of S. A. Steiner and Co. 

8. Variaiions pour le Pianoforte com po.fr c.f H drdih^ h son Ami 
OUn Tpar L. v. Beethoven, (Eut, 76. Breitl^opf and H&rtel, in October. 

9. QtuOuor pour deux Ftotoiw, «le., eom^po9$ d d$i»i h mw AlUue 
Ic Prince r'gnnid de Lohf:nu-i!z, Ihio dtf JtoMbtifa^ JMT, dc Op. 74. Breit- 
kopf and Uartd, in November. 

10. Six Songs with aiooompaniment for the Pianoforte. Op. 75. 
Dedicated to Princess KInsky. Breitkopf and Hartel. in November. 
Mi^on ("Kennst du daa Luid"); Neue Liebe, neues Leben ("Herz, 
mem Herz"); Aus Goethe's Faust ("£s war einmal ein Kdnig"); Gretel's 
Waraun^ ("Mit Liebesblick und Spiel und Sang"); An den fernen Gelieb- 
ten ("Einst wohnten sUsse Ruh"); Der Zufriedene ("Zwar schuf das 
GlUck hienieden"). The last two had been published in July in Reissig's 
Collection (see No. 6). 

II. Fantaieie pour le Pianoforie com-po^rp et detHh h $on Ami 
Monsieur le Conte Frangois de Bruneunck par L. v. Beetiioven. Op. 77. 
Breitkopf and Htirtel, in November. 

1£. Sonate pour le Pianoforte composer d drdiee h Madame la Comtesee 
ThSrhse de Brumtoickt etc. Op. 78. Breitkopf and Hftrtei, in November. 

13. Sonatine pour Is Pime^oiU, «k» Op. 79. Bmtkopf and 
Hilrtel, in November. 

14. 6extuor pour 2 Violone, Alto, Violonodlo et B Con obUgie. 
Opk 81 (81b), by SimradE, Bonn, in the spring. 
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Bettina Brentano Again — Letters Between Beethoven and 
Goethe—The B-flat Trio— The Theatre in Pesth— Opera 
Fkojects— Theneae Molfatti— Sojoum in Teplitz. 

BEETHOVEN'S intercourae with the Brentanos kept his 
interest in Bettina alive and to this we owe a characteristic 
and welcome letter which, like the firat» is here taken from 
the Nuremberg **Atheii8eum": 

Vienna, Febniuy 10, 1811. 

Beloved, dear Bel tine! 

I have already received two lettoti from jaa and observe from your 
letters to your brother ("to Tonie" in \he "Tlins Pamphilius," Tonie hcmg 
her sister-in-law], that you still think of uic and much too favurabiy. 
I csRwd your first letter around with me all summer and it often made 
me happy; ev^n if I do not write to you often and you never see me I yet 
write ^ou a thousand times a thousand letters in my thoughts. I could 
have imagined how you feel amidst the cosmopolitan rabble in Berlin 
even if you had not written about it to me; mTirh chatter without deeds 
about artl ! ! !! The best description of it is in Schiller's poem "Die 
PIOsBe,** where the Spree speaks. 

You are to be marricr!, (1« ar Bettine, or have already been, and I 
could not see you once more before then; may all happiness with which 
manias blesses the married, flow upon yon. What snaU I tell you about 
myself? "Pity my fate," I cry with Johanna; if I can save a few 
years for myself for that and all other weal and woe I shall thank 
Him the all-eomprehoiding and Exalted. If you write to Goethe, hunt 
out all the words to express my deepest reverence and admiration for 
him. I ara about to write to him myself concerning Egmont for which I 
have composed music and, indeed, purely out of love for his poems which 
maisB me happy, but who can sumcieDt)^ thmk a gnat poet, the most 
precious jewel of a nation? And now no more, dear pood Bettine. It 
was 4 o'clock before I got home this morning from a bacchanalian feast at 
which I had to laugh so much that I shall have to weep correspondingly 
to-day; boisterous joy often forces me in upon myself powerfully. As to 
Clemens, > many thanks for his kind offer. As to the cantata, the subject 
is not sufficieiiljy imporlant for us here, it is a different matter in Berlin, 

'Clemeni BrentAao. brother of Bettina and Fraos, who bad writteo the text of a 

[ISSJ 
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and as concerns affection, the sister has monopolized it io mncli that 
little will be left for the brother, does that suflSce him? 

Now, farewell dear, dear Bettine, I kiss you upon your forehead and 
thus inpress upon you as with a leal wBt aj thoo^ts of yom. Write 
■oon, BOOH, often to your friend 

Beethoven. 

Beethoven lives on the MDlker 
BMtei in the Pascolati House. 

This lotier inyites atteatioii to mmnl erroneous comments 
which have been made on the Bettina letters and the history of the 
"Egmont" music. Czemy's statement that Beethoven did not 
compose the music to the tragedy out of love for Goethe's poems 
but would have preferred a commission for Schiller's **Tell" i^ 
contradicted by Beethoven himself in a letter to Breilkopf and 
Hlirtel which was written six weeks before the letter to Bettina. 
In his book **Die Briefe Beethovens an Bettina von Arnim" 
flf^S-?), Dr. Deiters expressed a doubt that Beethoven would have 
written in February, 1811, that he was "about to write to Goethe" 
about his work which was finished early in 1810; but this objection 
to the authcotidty of the letiw is ranoved by the fact that it was 
two months more before the purpose thus expressed was carried 
out. In the Goethe archives in Weimar there is a letter from 
Beethoven which was first given to the world in 1890, by Dr. 
Theodor Frimmel in his "Neue Beethoveniana" (p. 345). It 
runs as follows: 

Vienna, April 12, 1811. 
Only a moment's time offers me the urgent opportunity inasmuch 
as a friend of mine who is a great admirer of yours (liKe myselQ is hastily 
departing from here, to thank you for the long time that I have known you 
ffor I know you since my childhood) — that is so little for so much — 
Bettine Breutauu luis assured me that you will graciously, even kindly 
veoMve mt, but how can I think of sndi a reception when I can only 
approach you with the greatest reverence and with an unutterably deep 
feeling for your glorious creati(ms — ^you wUl soon receive the music to 
Egmont from Leipsic through Breitko|if and HkrteU this dorioiisBcniont 
which I read so arrJf»ntly, thought over and experiencedagain and gave 
out in music — I would greatly like to have your judgment on it and 

your blame, too will be beneficial to me and nj art, and be aooqited 

as ^adfy as the Ing^iest praise. 

Vour ExceUen(7'8 

Great admirer 

Lndwig van Beethoven.! 

sGocUm's maawar to iM» letter Ls printed in the Weimar Collaetka of tke port'* 
cotrtapmideaec^ Vol. XXQ, No. SIA. it i* mmtk pradudng here: 

Cartsbftd. June i5, 1811. 
Your friendly letter, very higUy esteemed Sir. was received through Herr von 
OlivamiiditomjrplMtttM. For Um kiiidij fodufi wkkh it ezpcfltNt towwdi ae I md 
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The music to "Egmont** was not published till January, 181f » 

and Goethe had to wait a long time before he was able to form an 

opinion concerning it. This was not Bi * thoven's fault, however; 
on October 9, 1811, we find him writing to Breitkopf and Ufirtel: 

Do send the whole whole [sic] score copied at my expense for aughl 
I care (the score, that is) to Goethe, how can a Germanpubluher be so 
diMOiiiteoiiB» so rude to the tint of Gemuui poets? liienfoie^ quick 
irith the aeom to Weimar. 

This injiiiietlon wm Bot obeyed, and on Januoiy 86, 181S, 
Beethovoi makes another urgent request: 

I therefore again beg of you humbly to take care of these letters— 
and with the letter to Cr>pthri to send the Kpmont (score), but not in the 
customaj^ way with here and there a piece wanting, etc., but oroperly* 
this cannot be postponed longer, I have pledged my woid and am the 
more particular to have the pledge redeemed when I can compel some- 
body el se, like you, to do it — ha, ha, ha!^ You deserve that I employ such 
language tofwds you, tofratds such a aumer who if I had my way woidd 
walk in a haiiy shirt of peoanoe for all the flagitioiisnesf pnctised oa my 
works. 

Beethoven had had the intention of sending the score of the 

**Egmont** music to Goethe from the moment he heji^an on it, as 
appears from a memorandum on llie autograph manuscript of the 
Quartet in £-flat. Op. 74, written in IbO^: "Score of Egmont to 
Goethe at once*'* 

On the ItBik of February, Beethoven sent his friend MShler 
an invitation to a concert. Miihler accepted the invitation and 
received a ticket "extra-ordinaire," signed "B'. de Neuwirth," 
admitting him free to three midday concerts on Thursdays, 
February 28, March 14 and 28. Beethoven's dasticity of tem- 

hemrtOy grateful and I CMl SMure you that 1 boneaUy redproctte them, for I have nevrr 
hemrd any of your worka performed by t-xpcrt artiaU or amateurt without wishiDg that 

I might aonnfiijie liii\r an ( ijjr irt u ni 1 y to h Imirc you at ibc pianoforte and find delight 
in your cxtraordiiiary tiiU/nts. (I wni Ltttlina Brftitano surely deserves the friendly 
sympathy which you bavr « xti luii <! to her. She pcuks rnpt iir<iusly and moataSKtMIB> 
atdy of vou and counts the hours spent with you amoug the happiest of her life. 

I ahall probablv 6nd the music which you have designed for Egmoot when I return 
home and am thankful in advance — for I have heard it spoken of with pruse b^ aeveral. 
and purpose to produce it in connection with the play Mealioaed on our stage this winter, 
vhn I liope thctchy to Ave mywU wcU jour nunicniiii adaurcn ia 4Nir aeMhor- 
hoodagraattnat. Bvtlhopeincirtof allofnrecUy tohaTemraenl^^ 
who haa made us hope that in a journey which you are contemplating you will visit 
Weimar. I hope it will be at a time when the coivt as well as the entire musical public 
wili be eallif-r. (1 together. I am sure that you would find worthy acceptum <■ of your 
irrviccB and i\;m8. But in this nobody ran he more interested than I, who, with the 
^\ih thnl all may go well with you, rrmnticrid in^ srlF to your kinil tbovghi BmI thlflk 
you most sim erely for all the goodnens wlitch yuu have created in us. 

*This second letter does not seem to have been pre«erved. 
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pemncDt therefofe wm doing him good lervMse in enablmg him to 
recovar from the crushing blow of the preceding year; he was now 

able not only to find diversion and amusement in society, the 
theatre and the concertroom, but the spirit of composition waa 
again awakened. In three weeks — ^March 3rd to the 26th — 
Iw pnxlueed flie glofioiu B-BtA Mo, Op. 97, which had been 
iketdied m 1810. 

There were now» or soon to be, in the hands of Breitkopf 
and Hfirtel*!? engravorei \he Pinnoforte Concerto, Op. 73, the 
Fantasia. Op. 80, the Sonate "L( .s Adieux," Op. SI a, the Ariettea 
and Songs, Op. 82 and 83, and the "Ciiristus am Oiberg." 
The K^iBion of these works for the press, with the eorrectimi of tiie 
proofs and his duties to tho Archduke, are all the professional 
labors of Beethoven in these months of which we find any trace. 
Hence, thut fii^'h appreciation of his greatness, which induced his 
admirers and friends even then to attach such value to the most 
trivial written communications from him as to secure their 
preservation, now does us exodlent servloe; for — ^the dates of the 
Trio excepted— >h]s corrcspoiulence furnishes the only materials 
for the history of the first half of this year. To this we turn. 

There is a note, which may be dated about the end of March, 
i^logizing to the Archduke for lim absence, on the ground of 
having beoi for two weeks again with his 'tormenting headache." 
"During the festivities for the Princess of Baden (March 5-12), 
and because of the sore finger of Your Imp. Highness," he adds, 
"I bepran to work somewhat industriously, of which, among other 
things, a new Trio for the piano is a fruit." Soon after he sends 
the new Trio to the Archdidce to have it copied, "but only in your 
palace, as otherwise one is never safe from theft." 'He proceeds 
thus: 

1 am improving and in a few days I shall again have the henor to 

wait upon you for the purpose of makitig up for lost time. I am always 
anxiously concerned when I cannot be as sealousiy and as often as I 
should wish with Your Imperial Highness. It is surdy true when I say 
t}i;it it rausfs me much suffering, but I am not likely to have so bad 
an attack again soon. Keep me graciously in your memory. Times 
will come wben I shall show you two and threefold that I am worthy 
of it. 

These professions may well excite a smile; for "it is surely 
tnie^' when we say, that Ids duties to the Archduke had already 
become extremely irksome; and that the necessity of ""rrifidng 

in some small degree to them his previous independence grew 
daily more annoying and vexatious; so much so that, in fact, he 
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avaOed himself of any and emy excuse to avoid them. The 
Archduke made a point of adding a complete collection of Beet* 

hoven's music to his librfiry; and the master lent his aid in this 
both by presenting all his new [iroduetions in manuscript and in 
giving titles of older printed works — gaining thereby a secure 
d^Miflitoiy for hu compositions, wh»e they were ever at his 
service. Tlius (May 18) he sends for the Sonata "Das Lebewohl, 
etc.," "as I haven't it myself and must send the corrections"; 
some time after for the Scottish songs, "as two numbers, one in 
my handwriting, have been lost and they must be copied again 
so that they may be sent away.*** 

Heie is the place for a lettw to Bieitkopf and Hfertd: 

Vienna, May 6th. 
Errors — errors — you yourselves are one large error — here I must 
send my copyist, there I must go myself if I wish that my works shall not 
appear — as a mere error — it appears as if the musieal tribunal at L. was 
unable to produce a single decent ptoof-fesder, besides which yon send 
out tlie works hpfore you receive tlie eorrertions — at least in the ca5?e of 
larger works with various parts you might count the measures — but the 
Fantasia shom how this is done— look in the overtoie to Egmonti whim 
a whole soeasuie is missuig; 

*At this point in the biognpllj. Tluurer, bdicvlug that the broken marriage 
CTgiywnt wlucli had htd so pgiipefftiu mn dfeet oa B < ct ho y e B 's wirits mad intaUeclBal 
eoergieiiii 1S10 had be«B one entered into with OtNintoM Thcwe Brannriek; fartrodneea 

the fetters to GIptphcnstrin nnd makes the following comments, which the English 
Editor prefent ioiatruducL iu a foot-note rather than to put them ia the body of the text, 
as ij done in the second German editi in, and give them n falaeinterpri titinn: ' Tin il 
lusion to Gleichenstein's marriage wilh the younger of the sisters MaHatti, which took 
place near the end of May, sufficiently indicates the date of these notes; and the state- 
ment made in a former chapter — that Beethoven ooce offered his hand in marriage to 
the elder, Thereae — accounts satirfactorily for the strong excitement under which they 
wete writtcB; for. that this offer was not made b^ore this time (1811) hM been — nor 
nfitr, eooa wffl be— made dear. 

not witb Beethoven*! cnaneter m • l o re r — I n pucing this occurrence here, a year after 

the failure of the marriage project. His weakness was not in seeking a wife, for this was 
wwc and prudent, but in the selection of the person; in imatrining that the young girl's 
admiration for the artist — h. r respect and r ^.ird f nr ti c frii n l if her parents and of 
Gleichenstein — iiad with imreasing years (she wiia now mnett«.ii> grown into a warmer 
frclinc; and in misconceiving the attentions, civilities and courtesiea extended to him 
by all the members of the family, as encouragement to a suit* the jmssibiiity of which 
had, probably, never entered the mind of any one of them. As Gleiehenrtein could Ml 
have been ignorant of his friend's recent love-trouUce. onn may wefl oonoeiTO thn mar- 
prise, dismay and perplexity, wliich this sudden wlua must have cnuied Ua. It 
placedhiminndHemma of singular difficulty. AowheeM^Mdfranit^theffnainBoaMns 
of hnowing: the affair was, however, so managed, that the rejection OTlleethoTen*ii pro- 
poaa! cnu3fd nointiTruplion — or at mo-st a ti'mfiiirary onr- — in the friendly relatioria of all 
the pftrlu-s inirrjciliiittl y rniKcrued At this disliincf of time and in the feeble light 
afforded us, tht^ wlirilr innltiT has all thi- n j)pi arnnrr- of a mi-rr whimsical episode in the 
composer's life cduiiiug him some tin ting (iiMjuui hdi] inuri itiriition; but there is no 
riojoa to infer thot his disapinnntnirilt Wjis l itlirr vrry M Vrrr or vrry hi^iting. If, 

however, this be a nustaken view, it was aU the more fortunate that a previous engage- 
ment now forced him to turn his thoof hia again to cospoaition and gaTa Um M loanve 
to plajr the loTe4ora Cotydoa." 
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■ — H«« the list of errors ( ). . . . Mske aa muty erron «• you 

plca-se, permit as many errors ;is you please— you are still highly es- 
teemed by me, it is the custom of mea that we esteem them because tbey 
hmv€ not made still greaU» errors. 

About this time Gottfried C.hr. llarter.s wife died, and on May 
20th Beethoven wrote to him a letter of condolence in which he 
sud: *1t appears to me that in view of rach s aepanitioii which 
ooofriimtfl nearly eveiy huabond one ought to be dissuaded from 

entering this state." To a suggestion made by his publishers he 
replies: "What you say about an opera would surely be desirable, 
the directors, too, would pay toell for one, the omditions are just 
now unfavorably it is true, but if you wiU write me what the poet 
demandsl will make inquiry conconing thematter; I have written to 
Paris for books, successful melodramas, comedies, etc. (for I do not 
dare to write an original opera with any of our local poets) , which I 
shall then have adapted O, poverty of intellect — and pocket !" 

The new theatre at Pesth was so far advanced in 1810, tlial 
the authorities began their |»eliminaiy ammgements for Its 
fonaal opening on the Emperor's name-day, October 4th, 1811, 
by applying to Heinrieh von Collin to write an appropriate drama, 
on some subject drawn from Hungarian history, for the occasion. 
"The piece was to be associated with a lyrical prologue and a 
musical epilogue." ' "The fear that he could not complete the 
woric within the prescribed time and that his labors would be 
disturbed, compelled Collin to decline the commission with 
thanks." The order was then piven to KotT-rbue, who accepted 
it and, with characteristic rapidity, responded with the prologue 
"Ungun's erster Wohltftter" (Hungary's first Benefactor), the 
drama '3eki*s Flucht" (Bela's Flight), and the epilogue "Die 
Ruinen von Athen" (The Ruins of Athens). As Emperor Franz 
had twice fled from his capital within five years, it is not surprising 
that " 'Bela's Flight' for various reasons cannot be given" and 
gave place to a local piece (**The Elevation of Pesth into a Royal 
Fwee City")* Kotaebue's other two pieces were accepted and sent 
to Beethoven in of this year. The composition ci the music 
to them was the engagement above mentioned, and, of COUrse, 
formed his principal employment during the summer. 

Hartl had now retired from the direction of the Court Theatres, 
and LobkowitB and Palffy were again at the helms respectively 
of the theatre nest to the Kfimthnerthor and that An-der-Wten. 
Recthoven was busy with dramatic compositions and so, very 
naturally, the projeei of another operatic work was revived. He 
had also obtained a subject that pleased him — a French melodrama. 
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"Les Ruines de Babylon"— probably from the Anuiiaii BafOD 

Friedr. Job. DnVhrrp;. This composer, much more favorably 
known for his researches into ancient Greek music than for Win 
operas, bad been five years in Paris, "where he studied composi- 
iUm under Spontini and probably lor • ahoit time alao under 
Cherubini," and now for two years in Vienna. 

A series of notes from Beethoven to Drieberg, Treitschke 
and Count Palffy, written in June and July, 1811, show how the 
operatic project was shaping itself in his miud. On June 6, he is 
anxious to know if Treitschke has read the book, and wishes to 
le-read it hlmaelf before beginning work on it; to the same on July 
1^ be writes that he has now received the translation of the melo- 
drama with directions from Palffy to discuss it with him. He 
expresses dismay to Palffy on July 11, because he has heard that 
a benefit performance of the melodrama "Les ruines de Babilone*' 
is projected, sets forth bow hard he had worked to find a suitaUe 
libretto, as he had in this, and how much more desirable it would 
be to have it given as an opera; and finaUy hopes that Palffy will 
forbid the intended performance. 

**Tt IS said," writes the correspondent of the "Allg. Mus. 
Zeit. ' under date January 8, "that Beethoven may next Spring 
undertake a journey to Italy for the purpose of restoring his health, 
which has suffered severely during the last few years." One 
effect of his maladies was to produce long-conf fnticd pains in the 
head, and it was finally thought lirst by bis physician, Malfatti. to 
abandon the journey and try the waters of Teplitz. This Beet- 
hov^ decided to do and to takia with him as friend and companion 
young Oliva. In a letter to Count Brunswick he thanks him 
for agreeing to make the journey with him, and tells him that 
on the advice of his phy^iician he must spend two whole months 
at Teplitz until the niiddie of August, wherefore he could not 
accompany the Count. He adds: "I pray you so to arrange your 
affairs as to be here [i. e., Vienna] at the latest by July 2 or S, as 
othowise it will be too late for me, and the doctor is already 
pnimbling that I am waiting so long, although he himself says 
that the companionship of such a dear good friend would benefit 
me." In another letter he says: I cannot accept your refusal; 
I have permitted Oliva to go away alone, and cm your account; I 
must have some trusted one at my side it everyday life is not to 
become burdmsome. ... As I do not know how you came to luve 
the portrait* it would be best if you were to bring it with you, no 

1^^' 'It U not a violent presumptioa that the portrait referred to here waj that of Couot 
' Bronswick't titter Theroe; at leaat there ia atrong aupport for it in a lett«r puUiahed by 
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doubt a sympathetic artist will be found wiiu will copy it for 
fiieiidahip's nke." 

Brunswick did not Come to hernia, where Beethoven re> 
mained till the end of July, as we see from a note to Zmeskall after 
the return from Teplitz and a letter to Breitkopf nnd Hiirtel after 
he had been at the watering-place three weeks. Meanwhile 
Beelhoveii worked on the Soott^ Songs for Thomson and an> 
nouneed their oompletxon on July £0, in a letter in which he oom- 
plams that, because the three copies of the 58 songs which he had 
previously sent to Thomson had not been received, he had been 
ohli^'rd practically to rewrite them from his sketches— which may 
have been a somewhat exaggerated statement of tiie facts. In 
it» furthermore^ he says: "Your oflFer of 100 ducats in gold for the 
three sonatas is accepted for your sake and I am also willing to 
compose three quintets for 100 gold ducats; but for the dozen 
English Sony's my price is 60 ducats in gold (for four songs the 
price is 25 ducat^i). For the cantata on the naval battle in the 
Baltic sea, I ask 50 ducats; but on condition that the text contains 
no hnrecttves against the Danes, otherwise I cannot undertake it.' 

Marie Lipsius (L» Mar«} in Breitkopf and Hartd'si "Mittheilun^ n" f r Mfir h, IfllO 
(p.410*). It is from Beethoven to Tbere^e Brunswick, theorijfinai of whiili li is not l>ecn 
fmjnd, liiit wtiif h exists in Ihe form of a transcript in :\ I' M. r uritlen by Tin rf -i' to her 
■later Josephine, dated February i, 181 1. now in the pt>»scsMioii of Thereae's graodniccp, 
( de Gerando-Tt-leki. The letter reuda as follows: 

"Tbrougb Fran> I have also received a souvenir of our noble Beetlioveo which 
aw much joy; I do not mean his sonatas, wUdb are very bsMrtifd. but • Utile 
r whidl I wut immediately copy literally: 
ETenwHhovtprompting. people of the better kind tUakofcedi other, this !■ the 
case with you and me. dear nnd honored Tbercse; I still owejroa gmtirfal thanks for your 
beautiful ptrture and while accu^inj^ myself lui your debter I must at the same time 
appear bef ir<- y u in tli > character dT In ;;/ur in asking you if perd irK p you let] the 
ffeniaa of ii untm^ stirring within ynn to duplicate the little hann-dmwi which I was 
unlucky enon^^h to lose. It whs hfi oa^jle looking int i tin' mih. 1 ( ;iriiii)t forget it; but 
iio not think that 1 think of myself in such a connection, aithougb it has been ascribed to 
me. many look upon a heroic plav without being in the least likviL FiucWcll> dcV 
ThetcM^ and think oc ca si o na H y ol your truly revering friend 



» complied wHIiBectliom'tM^iictl. On FUbrury tS the ndmoniebed ber 

*My request to you. dear Josephine, u to reproduce that picture which you alone 
•re able to do; it would not be possiole for me to create anything of the kind." And 

latr r hIic ri j>rats in French: "You have told me nothing about Beethoven's eagle. May 
I ans wer tli it he ."thaH receive it?" If the picture referred to by Ik-ethoven in his letter 
to llie < 'oiiiif «-sH vv;is ill his (M 's-iinn hrf!,.;.: }'"'-tir'.iiir>' 11, l>tll,aM appears from the 
Couutess' letter to her sliiter, how came it to be in the bauds of Count Brunswick im 
JnljrP Hen is naotlier tuMolved liddle. 

'This letter, in Fk«ach with Beethoven's nulograpb signature, is preserved in the 
Britisk Mnseom. The cantata referred to vns to have bmn a setting <^ C«mpbeirs 
**]lstlie of the Baittc.** Returning to England from the Continent in 1801. the poet snw 
the preparations for the Battle of Copenhagen. Campbell was h^hly esteemed In 
" r> espedaliy by Goethe and Freiligrath, the latter of whom iodtnted his "The 
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. • . . I will not fall to send you the arrangements of my sym- 
phonies in a very short time, and will gladly undertake the 

composition of an oratorio if the words be noLIe and di^jtinguished 
and the honorarium of 600 ducats in gold be agreeable to you." 

Beethoven arrived in TepHtz about August 1, possibly a day 
or two earlier, and for three weeks was chiefly concerned with his 
cure and the correction of proofs, as appears from a letter, dated 
on August 2S, to Breitkopf and HiErtd. In this, qieaking about 
the "Chiistus am Olbeig,*' he says: 

Here and thrre thr- tr-xt must rrmain as in the original. I know that 
the text is extremely bad, but after one has coaceived a unit out of even 
ft bad text, it is difficult to avoid spoiling it by individual changes, and 
if great stress be laid upon a single word it must be left, and he is a bad 
composer who does not know how or try to make the best possible thing 
out of a bad text, and if this is the case a few changes will certainly not 
improve the whole. 

He has words of approval for Mozart's "Don Giovanni" and 
of diq[>raise for Italian 

TwitimimM m general, as sees 

Hie favorable reception of Monrt's **I>on Juan*' rejoices me as 

much as if it were my own work. Although I know plenty of unpre- 
judiced Italians who render justice to the German, the backwardness and 
easy-going disposition of the Italian musicians are no doubt responsible 
for the Bune deficiencies in the nation; but I have become acquainted 
with many Italian amateurs w!io prefer our music to their Paiaiello, etc* 
(I have been more just to iiim Lkau hia own countrymen.) 

Vamhagen von Ense, then a young man of 25 years and 
lieutenant in the Austrian service, came from Prague to Teplitz 
this summer to pass a few weeks with "The goddess of his heart's 
most dear delii^t," Rahel Levm. In his "DenkwUrdigkeiten" 
we first meet Beethoven since his letter to Thomson*^ solitary 
rambler in the Schlossgarten at T( plitz, whither, as Brunswick 
could not or would not accompany hira, he had journeyed alone. 
Vamhagen was with Beethoven every day and came into more 
intimate rdations with him through his eager desire to write texts 
fw him for dramatic compositions or to revise such texts. With 
TIedge and the Countess von der Reoke, Beethoven formed a 
warm friendship. Varnha<,'en wrote to Rahel: "Only Oliva could 
I endure about nie for any length of time; he was sympathetic, but 
deeply depressed because of violent altercations which he had with 
Beethoven." From the source of these communications we also 
learn that Vamhagen was expected to adapt an opera text for 
Beethoven and to revise and improve nnother. In a letter of 
September 18, Yarnhagen himself wrote to Rahel as follows on the 
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flubjeek: "I may translate a French piece as an opera for Beethoven; 
the other text might he written later, but this contains the entire 
scenic arrangement. It is entitled 'Giafar' and might bring me 
from 8 to 10 ducats." But luter, *'0f Beethoven and Oliva I 
hear and tee nothing; the lattor must have been unable to make 
axisrtliiiig out of the opera whidi I was to make Irom a French 
mdodrama and which, imfortunately, another had b^gun." 

Soon after Beethoven's arrival in Teph'tz there must have 
occurred the incident of Beethoven's visit to the grave of Seume, 
which was referred to in a previous chapter in connection with the 
C-aharp minor Sonata. Seume had died on June IS, 1810, at 
Teplitz. There were other visitors, not mentioned by Vamhagen, 
with whom Beethoven formed relations more or less cordial and 
intimate. One was the Royal Imperial Gubernialrath and 
Steyerm£rkischer Kammerprokurator Ritter von Varena of Gratz; 
anothtf was.Ludwig Loewe, the actor, just then engaged for the 
theatre at Brague. "Ther^y hangs a tale." 

Loewe bad an honorable Ivn-tdhSr with Thenar the daui^ter of 

the landlord of the inn "Zum Stern" in Teplitz. For "thin reason,^* 
as Loewe told this author's informant, '*he always came to the inn after 
the guests had departed; Beethoven, being hard of hearing and melan- 
choly, for ihia reason always came later, so that he would meet nobody. 
The landlord, father of the girl, discovered their relations, took Loewe to 
task, and the latter vohintarily agreed to remain away in order to spare 
the girl, whom he dearly loved. Alter a time he met Beethoven in the 
Augartcn, and the latter, who was warmly attached to him, asked him 
whv he oo longer came to the Stem. Loewe told him of his misfortune 
and asked the composer if he would eany a letter to Therese. Beethoven 
not only agreed in the friendliest manner to do so, but also offered to 
see that he got an answer, and thereafter cared for the correspondence." 
Loewe did not know when Beethoven departed from Teplitz; he himself 
went to fill his eofrficrmrnt at Prague. "The lovers jiloilgrd earh other 
to fidelity, but a few weeks later Loewe received inteiiigeuce of the death 
of his Therae.'* 

Another visitor at Teplitz was Prince Kinsky; and this gave 
the composer an opportunity to obtain the arrears of bis annuity. 
On the still existing envelope of the contract of 1809 is written; 
"Kinsky am letzten Aup^tist behoben." Another was Amalie 
Sebald, who had comf w ith Countess von der Recke from Berlin, 
a member of a family who for years had furnished members to 
Fasdi's Singakademie, where she bad appeared as a solo dnger. 
She was said to have "a fascinatingly lovely singing voioe." 
Among the friends of Carl Maria von Weber when he was in 
Berlin in 1812, were Amalie RebaJd and her .sister Auf^uste, also 
"highly musical" and a singer. For Amalie, Weber conceived a ; 
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warm and deep affection; and now Beethoven waa taken an un* 

resisting captive by her charms. She is itientioned — the reader 
will note how familiarly — ^in this letter to Tiedge, dated Teplitz, 
September 6, 1811: 

Every day the following letter to you, yoti, you, has floated in my 
mind; 1 wanted only two words at parting, but not a single word did I 
receive; the Countess sends (throagh another) a feminine hand^raep; 
that at least is something to talk about and for it I kiss her hands in my 
thoughts, but the poet is dumb. Concerning Amalie, I know at least that 
die is alive. Every day I give myself a drubbing for not having made 
your acquaintance earlier in Teplitz. It is abominable to know the good 
for a short time and at once to lose it again. Nothing is more insufferable 
than to be obliged to reproach one's self with one's own mistake. I 
tell you that I shall r rohably be obliged to stay here till the end of this 
month; write me only iiow long you will still stay in I>resden; I may feel 
disposed to take a jump to the Saxon capital; on the day that you ivent 
away from here I received a letter from my (jracious Wiesbadenian Arch- 
duke* that he will not remain long in Moravia and has left it for me to 
say whether or not I ^nll come; this I interpreted to the best of my widws 
and desires and so you see me still within these walls where 1 sinned so 
deeply against you and myself; but I comfort myself with the thought that 
if you call it a sin I am at least a downright sinner and not a pour one. . . . 
Now fsie as well as poor humanity may; to the Countess a ri|^ tender 
yet reverential handgrasp, to Amalie an ardent kiss when no one sees us, 
and we two embrace each other like men who are permitted to love and 
honor each otber; I espect at least a word without reserve, and for tUs 
lam aman. 

The desire here expressed to visit his new friends in Dresden, 

could not be gratified, owing to the necessity of completing and 
forwarding the music composed for the opening of the Pesth 
theatre. How long Beethoven remained in Teplitz cannot be said 
with exaetness, though there is evidence in a ooaple of letters to 
Brotkopf and Hiirtel and Countess von der Recke which, taken 
in connection with an established incident of his journey, fixes 
the date approximately. The letter to Breitkopf and Hartel of 
October &, 1811, has so large an interest on other accounts as to 
merit translation and publication: 

From here a thousand excuses and a thousand thanks for your 
pleasant invitation to Leipsic; it pained me greatly not to be able to follow 
my inclination to go there and to surrounding places, hut this time there 
was work in every direction, the Hungarian Diet is (in session), there is 
already talk tiiat the ^>ehduke is to become primas of Hungary and aban- 
don the Rishopric of OlralJtz: T have offered to the Archduke, who as 
ffimat of Hungary will have an income of not less than 3 milUons, to go 
through a clean mOlion on my own aoeoimt (it is anderstosd tiiat I would 
therewith set all the ^'ood musical spirits into action in my behalf); in 
Ti^ts 1 received no further news, as nothing waa known of my purpose 
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lo leave the place, I think r on riming the Journey which I am rontem- 
plaling that in view of my attachment for him I muat yield (though not 
wtthottt some iinwiflingnem), the more sinoe I may be needed at rastm- 
tie.s; therefore, having chosen the pro, quick to Vienna* iriiere the first 
thunderous proclamatioa that I heard #as that my gracious lord had 
^ven up all thoughts of priesthood and pnesliy actimies and nothing 
18 to come of the whole business. 

It is said that he is to become a jjencral (an easy thing to under- 
stand, you iuiow) and I am to be Quarlermaster-General in the Battle 
which I do not intend to lose— ^what do you say to that P Tbe Hungarians 
provided me with another incident; in stpppinp into my carriage to go to 
Teplitz. I received a parcel from Ofen (Buda; with the request to compose 
aoiaething for the opening of the new theatre at Pesth; after spending 
three weeks in Teplits, feeling fairJy wH! T snt down, in defianre of my 
doctor's orders, to help the Mustachiu^, who are heartily well dispased 
towards me, sent my padeet thither on September 18, under the impression 
that the performanre was to come off on the 1st of 8ber, whereas the 
nutter is put otf lor a whole month. > I received the letter in which this 
was intimated, throu^ a misunderstanding, only after toy anival heiv, 
and yet this theatrical incident determined me to go lo Vienna. Mean- 
while, postponed is not abandoned, I have tasted of travel, it haa done 
me great good, now I diould Klce at once to go away again— I hwe just 
received the Lebewohl, etc., T see after all you have ^mvch Frcnrli titles 
to other copies, wby» lebe wohl^ is surely something very different from 
lev adinfie, the former we my heartily to a single person, the latter to whole 
congregations, whole cities — since you permit me to be criticized so 
shamefully you must submit to the same treatment, you would also have 
needed fewer plates and the turning of the pages which has now been 
nuuie veiy difficult woiUd have ben easier, and with this Bcula — But 
how in ihs nam* of heaven did yon come to dedirafe my Fantasia urUh Or- 
chestra to the King qf Bavaria ^ Do auswer luc tlia.t at once; if you are 
thereby going to procure me an honorable gift, I will thank you, such a 
thing is hardly agreeable to me, did you, possibly, dedicate it yourself? 
what is the connection, one is not permitted to dedicate thmgs to kings 
without being requeste d and ^tm there was no dedication of the LebewM 
to the Archduke, why were not the year, day and date printed as I wrote 
them, in the future you wiU agree in writing to retain all superscript 
tienf unchanged as I write them. Let whomsoever you please review 
the oratorio and everything else, I am sorry that I ever said a word about 
the miserable business, who can mind what such a reviewer says when he 
aeea how the moot wietehed aeribblera are elevated 1^ them and how 

thry treat most insultinf^ art works to which they cannot at once 
apply their standard as the •boemaker does his last, as indeed they must 
do bec au Be cf their uttfitneaa-Hf there is anything to be considered hi 
conne< tioii with the oratorio it is that it is ray first and early work in thtt 
form, was compo-xsd in 14 days amidst all possible tumult and other un- 
pleasant alarning circumstances (my brother waa mortiUly ill). 

BochlitA if I am not mittafcen, spoke unfavorably concerning the 
dioraa of diaciplea " Wir haben ihn ieedien'' in C nwjor even b^ 

■It waa four aoaths btloft the in t lutai Met took plaoa. 
■FsMwdL 
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been given to you for publication ; he called it comic, an impression which 
here at least was not showa by the local public and amongst my friends 
there are also critics; that I abould write a very diffemnt ofatorio now, 
than then, is certain — and now rritiVIze as long as yon please, 1 wish you 
much pleasure, and if il should hurt a little like the sting of a gnat it will 
soon be over, and then the whole thing is a little joke cri- cri- cri- cri- 
eri-crii-i-i-i-i'Size-nzB. iVo<tnatf«terti%,(Jkatyoii0afiiui<4ii^ herewith 
God be with you. . . . 

Two days later he wrote letters of apology for bis sudden 
departure to Eliae von der Recke md Hedge, promising the fonner 
a setting of one of her poems. From the letters to Breitkopf and 
Hartel and Tiedge, it would appear that Beethoven composed the 
music to "The Ruins of Athens" and "King Stephen" within a 
month and sent it to its destination on Monday, September 16, 
and then departed from Teplits without saying farewell to his 
friends. Fnnn Vamhagen's "DenkwUrdigkeiten" we learn that 
**Beethoven, who returned to Vienna from Teplitz with his friend 
and mine, Oliva, did not remain long in Prague"; and from flie 
correspondence with Rahel (11, p. 154), that Oliva went on to Vienna 
on September 23, without Beethoven, who made a rather wide 
detour to visit Iddmowaky. Of this visit we learn in one of Jahn's 
notices, namely: "In the year 1811, B. was at Prince lichnowsky's 
on his estate Gratz near Troppan. The Ma'^s in C was performed 
at Troppau, for which everything possible was drummed up; the 
master of athletics was put at the tympani; in the Sanctus, 
Beethoven hunsdf had to show him how to play the solo. 
The rehearsals lasted three days. After the peifoimance Beet- 
hoven improvised on the organ for hall an hour to the astonidi- 
ment of every one; Puchs was the soprano so1oi*;f ." Beethoven 
returned to Vienna refreshed and invigorated both in body and 
mind; and something of his old frolicsome humor again enlivens 
his notes to Zmedcall: He expects him to dine with him at the 
Swan (which was at that time exceptional, as Beethoven had his 
own cook) ; he begs for more quills, and promises shortly a whole 
parcel of them, so that Zmeskall "will not have to pull out his 
own"; he may receive ''the great decoration of the Order of the 
'Cdlo"; and so on. 

Beethoven's notes to Zmeskall are a baromc*'!^ that indicates 
very correctly the rising and sinking of his spirits; Cifsy were now 
high — at composition point^ — and, as ihe Archduke did not return 
from Pressburg until the 7th November, he had at least one mouth 
for continuing without hindrance the studies, whatever they were, 
that followed the completion of the music for Festh. In our 
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judfj^nent thry are those, which ocoiipy the Inst leaves ol the 
aketchbook (Fetter's) partly filled in the Spring of ISiiy.' 

There was no call nor special inducement for the immediate 
oompletion of any orchestral work. Since the * 'Egmonf Overture 
and the **Pastoral" Symphony, produced by Schuppansic^ in 
May, and the "Coriolan** Overture at a charity concert on July 
14, there is hut one notice of the performance of any one of Beet- 
hoven's greater compositions, and even this (November 15) is very 
doubtful. In truth, this was no season for grand musical enter- 
tainments with a view to private emolument. The Finance 
Patent of February shed its baleful influence on the just and the 
unjust and compelled all rlas'5es alike to study aufl practise 
economy. Even the old favorite of the Vienna public, Franz 
Clement, returning from a musical tour in Russia, and Sebastian 
Mder, *'aIthough Handel's 'Acis and Galatea' was performed" in 
their annual Akademies, "had few hearers." Two or three 
virtuosos were able to fill small halls; but no performances on a 
grand scale were ventured, except for charities; at these the wealthy 
appeared in force, it being a pleasant and fashionable method of 
doing something to alleviate the general distr^. Beethoven 
was not the mui to hasten his wwks to oompletion when there 
was no prospect <d making cither in public or in private any present 
use of them. 

The ascertained compositions of this year were: 

I. Trio in B-flat major. Op. 97. 

II. Music to "Die Ruincn von Athen," Epilogue by A. von Kotzebue. 
m. Mttsie to ''Kttnig Stephan. Ungam's etster WohlthKter,** a 

Prologue by A. von Kulzebue. 
IV. Song by StoU. "An die Geiiebte." 

The publications: 

I. Grand Concerto pour le Pianoforte avec aceotnpagnement de 
VOrchfstre c<mpo»S et dSdiS d son Altesse Imphiatt Bodol^ie Ardddne, 
Op,73. E-flfit Breitkopf and Hartel, in Febriiary. 

II. Four ArielLas and .'L Duet. Op. 82. (With Italian and German 
words; ■Diinriii ben mio," "T'intendo," "Che fa, che fa il niio bene," 
"Che fa il mio bene" and "Odi I'aura.") Breitkopf and Httrtel, March. 

III. Overture to Goethe's "Egmont." Op. 84. Orchestral parts. 
Bieitkopf and H&rtel, March. 

IV. Fantasia for Pianoforte, Ort lirstra and Chorus; dedicated tO 
MftTimjlion Joseph, King of Bavaria. Up. 8U. Breitkopf and H&rtel, 
July. 

'Nottebohm Mtntends thai the book cstoftdi Ihnb the «Bd ol 1611 to tk« baginain^ 
«l 181S. See "Zwdt. Beeth.," pp. S89. tSO. 
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V. L$i AdUux, VAhtence et le Relow. Sonate pour le ^anqforU 
eomposie et dMiie a son AUesge ImviriakFArMim Bodolipht,Me. Op. 81. 
£-flat. Breitkopf and Hartel, July 

VI. Three Songs by Goethe wiLli Pianoforte accompaniment. 
Dedicated to Princess Kinsky. ('Trocknet nicht,** "Was zieht mir das 
Rerz." "Kleine Bliameii, Udne BUlUer.") Op. 88. Braitkopf and 
Hftrtel, October. 

VII. "Christus am Otbag.** Ontorio. Op. 85. Qeon, Bnit- 
kopf and Hlirtel, October. 
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Chapter XII 

The Year 1812 — Beethoven's Finances — ^The Austrian 
"Finanzpatent*' — Beethoven and Graz — Second Sojourn 
in Teplitz — Beethoven and Goethe — Amalit' S<ba)d — 
Beethoven in Linz — Meddles with his Brother's Domestic 
Affai»--Bode and the SonaU, Op. 96--Spohi^Mid2el 
and his Metnmonie — The CSamm to MSlseL 

BEETHOVEN must again, for the present, be made his own 
hiot^rapher. The selections from his correspondence taken 
for this purpose will all i^iun in interest and perspicuity by 
first giving the notes to Zmesi^aii and the Archduke so as to afford 
a sort of background tut the more important <nies» and by intro- 
ducmg here the explanations whidi numerous alluaiona demand in 
a short series of observations. Schindler writes in 1840: 

In 1811, the Austrian Pinanzvateni reduced these 4000 florins to one- 
fifth [the reference being to Beethoven's annuity]: [and in 1860): How 
•everdy our compo^r was hit by it is seen in the dmunstanoe that aba 
all contracts which had to do with paper money were reduced to one- 
fifth of the speciticd sum. In accordanGe with this Beethoven's annuity 
of 4000 florins in baak-ndlM became subject to reduction.. It was 
reduced to 800 florins in paper momgr. 

An error of some kind must be here involved. This seems so 
obvious and palpable, as to render it hardly credible that, in all 
the long years since 1840, it has not caught the attention of some 
one writer on BeethoYcn and induced liim to cast his eye for a 
moment upon the Patent itself. The depreciation of a national 
paper currency to null and its subsequent repudiation by the 
Government that emitted it is, in effect, a domestic forct d loan 
equal in amount to the sum issued; and the more gradual its 
depreciation, so much the more likely is the public burden to be 
general and in some degree equalised. Such a forced loan was 
the "Omtincntai Curreney'* issued by the American Congress to 
sustain the war against England in 1775-83; and such were the 
French "Assi^ats'* a few years later; and such, to the Hinonnt of 
80 jter centum of all the paper in circulation, was the substitution 

(till 
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of notes of redemption for the bank-notes at the rate of one for 
five, by the Austrian Finanz-PcUent, promulgated February 30th, 
and put in force March 15th, 1811. But if Schindler be correct, 
the Imperial Koyal Government went farther and comuiitted the 
fol^ and injustice — ^with little or no advantage to itsdf — 
of isBuing and enforcing a decree which, in its effect, simply 
confiscated 80 per centum of all domestic indebtedness — where 
the payment in specie or its equivnlent was not stipulated— to the 
gain of the debtor and the loss of the creditor! According to 
more modem ideas of national economy, those ordinances of the 
FtnmuhPatent of February 20, vridth rdate to "continuing, 
periodically recurring payments of Interest, incomes, farm-rents, 
p^sions, tnaintoTinTioe moneys, annuities, etc.,'* were certainly 
unwise and untallcd-for; but they involved no such blunder as 
that. The Government assumed that every contract of pecu- 
niary obligation between Austrian subjects, wherein special pay- 
meat or its equivalent was not stipulated, was payable in bank- 
notes; and that the real indebtedness under any such contract was 
in justice and eq^iity to be determined and measured by the value 
in silver of the bank-notes at the date of the instrument. This 
second proposition is fallacious and deceptive, because such con- 
tracts rested upon the necessary presumptions that the faith 
and honor of the supreme authority were pledged to the future 
redemption of its paper at par and that the plcdu'e would be re- 
deemed. Butthis was not seen or was not regarded. Consequently, 
there was annexed to the Finanz-PcUent a table showing decimaiiy 
the mnge equivalent d the silvw florin In the bank*notes, 
month by month, from January, 1799 to March, 1811. This table 
was made a "Scala tiber den Cours der Bancozettel nach welchem 
die ZaMunf?en zufolt^e des Paragraphs 13 und 14 des Patents 
vom 20 liornung, 1811, zu leisten sind.'* ("Scale of the rate of 
exchange according to which payments are to be made in ac- 
cordance with paragraphs IS and 14 of the Patent of February 20, 
1811.") We copy two of the months as oamples: 





1790 


1800 


1801 


i8oe 


1808 


180411805 


1806 


1807 


1808 


1809 


1810 


18U 


Jan. 


1.0:5 




1 . l(i 


1,1 ii 


l,:in 


1.341 1,3:] 


1,17 


1 ,!)() 


-LOi 


2.^1 


4.69 


6.00 


Mar. 


1.05 


L14 


1.14 


1.18 


1.87 




1.49 


8.06 


S.10 


8.48 


S.S1 


6.00 



Beethoven's annuity contract bore date March 1, 1800, when 
one florin in sflver was equal to two and forty-eight hundredths in 
bank-notes. Hence his 4000 did not shrink to 800 but to 1018^^ 



^Kioaky, BO; Archduke iiudolph, 604, 84; Lobkowits, tSt, 26. 
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in paper money; but paper money then was intended to be, 

and for some time was, equal to silver. Bfbre than this he could 
not fr/jaUy demand; but the original reasons for the contract, the 
mtentions of the donors and the mutual understanding of the 
parties gave him a perfect claim in equity for the full amount of 
4000 florins in notes of redemptimi. Nor did the princes hesitate 
to admit its justice. They were men of honor and this was a 
debt of honor. Archduke Rudolph immediately gave the necessary 
order and instnictions in writing; and Beethoven's anxiety because 
the others had not yet given him the same security was justified 
by the event, although he might have expressed it rather more 
delicately.^ 

The opening of the new theatre in Pesth not having taken 

place in October as proposed, was deferred to Sunday, Fohruary 
flth, that it might bear tlie character of a festivity in lionor of the 
Emperor's birthday (October laith). The performances were 
repeated on the lOth and 11th to crowded audiences whidi received 
Beethoven's music to "King Stephen'* and "The Ruins of Athens'* 
(reported to be "very original, excellent and worthy of its master") 
with rlnmorous applause. Beethoven had been so favorably 
impressed with Kotzeijue's texts that in January, 181^, he applied 
to him for an opera text: 

Highly respected, highly honored Sir: 

^ItHo ■uTiiing music for the Hungarians to your prnlnfrnc nnH epi- 
logue, I could uot refrain from the Uvely wish to possess an opera from your 
unique talent, ronuntic, serious, lM»w[oo-eomic or sentinMntal, as you 
please; in short, anytliinf;: to your Hking I would accept with pleasure. 
True, I should prefer a big subject from histoiy and particularly one from 
the darker periods, Attila. etc., for instance; but I should accept with 
thanks anything and any subject coming from you* -from your poetical 
spirit, which 1 could translate into my musicah 

Prince Lobkowits, sends his greetings, and who now has the 
sole direction of the opera, will certainly grant you an honorarium cuni- 
mensurate with your des^ts. Do not refuse my request, you will find 

'After the largo payment for a year and a quarter which Beethoven rwdvcdl from 
Kinsky on July 31, 1810, the Prince continued to paj 4S0 flotina regularly every quarter 
but on July 26 (from March to May), 1811, with themcinamulum: "450 bank-notes, or 
•0 floriui notes ol Mdemptioo." and agaia the aame on Anjnrt SO (for Jua^Aiuntit), 
1811:— i. c OD«>1tfth of tn« stipulated lum. It was not anul tli« ftnianee of tiM Court 

I)e<Tee of September 13, 1811, that th<- more favornhle rate of the nbove table was es- 
tablished. It is to be assumed that tlic payments thereafter were made in accordance 
with the scale. 185 florins in notes of redemption for 450 florins; the receipts have not 
brt>n preserved. (See "Beethoven uiid Priri/. Kinsky," Frimmel's "II. Beethoven- 
Jabrbuch," 1909, by V. Kratoohvil.) Lobkowitz's payments were suspended in Septem- 
ber, 1811, for nearly (our years, his assumption of the manaAemeat of the theatres 
baviof thrown his financial affairs into disorder and csnsed the seqnestratiott of his 
estates. 
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tliat I dull alwiyi be deofily gntafni for your compliance. Awaiting 
70«irfaTonibkamlapee4yaiuirer»Isubscrihr myself 

Your admirer 

Ludirig van Beethovten* 

Vienna* Januaiy 28» 181S. 

As the date of thia letter pkunly dhows, it was aeot to Brdtkopf 
and Hfirtel together with one to Goethe, with the request that 
the two be forwarded to thdr destinations. 

Vienna, January 28, 1812 
As a punisiunent for your absolute sileiioe I chane you with the 
immediate deKT«iy of these tiro letters; a windbag of a Liroaian prom- 
ised to look after a letter to K. for me, but probably, the Livonians like 
the Russians being windbags and braggarts, he did nothing of the sort, 
although he gave himself out to be a great friend of his. ... If the 
9 soogs by Goethe are not yet printed hnny with them ; I should like soon 
to present them to Princess Kynsky, one of the handsomest, stoutest 
women in Vienna — and the songs from Egmont, why are they nut yet 
out, in fact why not out, out, out with the whole of E? — do you perhaps 
want a close tacked on to an entreacte here and there, that might be, 
but have it done by a Leipsic Corrector of the Music. Zeitung, that kind 
of thing they understand like a slap in the face. Please charge the post- 
a^'e to me — it seems to mc, 1 hear a whisper, that yon nre lookirif:; out for 
a new wife, to this I ascribe all the confusion mentioned above. I wish 
you a Xfuitippe like the wife of the holy C^eek Socrates, so that I might 
see a German Verltgtr, which is saying a great deal* mitgtnt ja vsdU in 
VmrUgenheii.^ 

Among the sufferers by the Finanz-Patent were the Ursulino 
nuns at Gra/, whose institution, since 1802, had at no time less than 
60 wards and always mure than 350 pupils. At this juncture they 
were excessively poor and in d^t. In the hope of gaining 
them some substantial aid Beethoven's new fnaidt Varena, now 
wrote to him offering to pay him properly for the use of some of his 
compositions in a concert for their hrnefit to he piven on Faster 
Sunday, March 29. Beethoven at once presented two of his new 
oompc^tions to the Art Society of Graa for gratuitous use at 
charity concerts. At the concert on Easter Sunday there were 
eight numbers, Beethoven being represented by the overture to 
**Kinj» Stephen,** the march with chorus from "The Ruins of 
Atiit'iis," the overture to "E|?mont," and the S( f)tef . The nuns 
gained on the occasion the handsome sum of 18^6 ii. £4k. Vienna 
Standard. 

Walter Scott somewhere remarks: "It is seldom that the same 
circle of personages, who have surrounded an individual at his 
first outset in life, continue to have an interest in his career till his 

*Aa uatiandatable pnm. 
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fate oomes to a crisis. On the contrary, and moie eapectaUy if 
the events of his life be of a varied character and worth com- 
municating to others, or to the world, the hero's later connections 
are usually totally separated from those with whom he began the 
voyage, but whom the individual has outsailed, or who have 
ditfted aatny, or foundeied oo the passage." 

A few yean more and this will begin to be very true of Be^ 
hoven. The old familiar names will rapidly disappear and new 
ones take their places; some half a dozen perhaps will remain 
to the end. But this is not yet. The old friends^ Lichnowsky, 
Rasoumomi^, Erdndy and that dass, Sb^her, Zisius, Bremdng 
and their clan» are his friends stiU. We see less of them, because 
Beethoven is no longer the great pianist performing in th^saloons,) 
of the nobles, or playing his new compositions in the lodgmgs of 
his untitled admirers. His astonishing playing in the concert 
of December, 1808 — which completed full thirty years since his 
appearance in Cologne as a prodigy — proved to be, as it happened, 
the splendid dose of his career as a virtuoso. He had surely earned 
the right to retire and leave that field to his pupils, of whom 
Baroness Ertmann and Carl Czemy were preeminent as per- 
formers of his music. In the more private concerts he had already 
long given place to the Baroness; and now Csemy began to take it 
before the public, even to the extent of mtroducing his last new 
composition for pianirfoite and orchestra. Theodor Kdmer, 
lately arrived in Vienna, writes home under date February 15: 

On Wrdnpsday, for thr benefit of the Society of Noble Ladies for 
Charity, aeon rrt and tableaux, representing three pictures by Raphael, 
Foosgfai and Tro> es as described 1^ Goethe in his Elective Affinities,'* 
were given. The pictures offered a ^orious treat, a new pianoforte con- 
certo by Beethoven failed. 

Castelli's "Thalia** gives the reason, why this noble work 
on this, its first public performance in Vienna, was so coldly 

received: 

If this composition, which formed the concert which had been 
announced, failed to receive the applause which it deserved, the reason 
is to be sought partly in the subjective character of the work, partly in 
the objective nature of the listeners. Beethovr-n, full of prorid confidenf'C 
in himself, never writes for the multitude; he demands understandiug aud 
feeling, and because of the intentional difficulties, he can receive these 
only at the hands of the knowing, a majority of whom is not to be found 
on such occasions, etc. 

That was precisely the truth. The work was out of place 
The warbiings of Frttulein Sessi and Herr Siboni, and Mayseder's 
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▼ariations on the march in "Aline," were suited to the occasion 
and the audience. Instead of Beethoven's majestic work. Chapel* 
master Hiramel, who had recently been in Vienna, should have 
been engaged to remain and eidiibit his brilliant finger gymnastics. 

The new symphony, to which are allusions in this 

coftespondence^ was the Seventh, whidi he took up and completed 
this spring (May 13), with the hope of producing it in a concert 
about the iime of Pentecost — but the project fell through.' 

Explanatory of the Zmeskall correspondence, it is to be noted, 
that with the approach of the inclement season, Beethoven 
ceased to cross the wind-swept Glads to dine with Breuning; that 
the "greatest thanks" of one of the notes is merely for keeping his 
pens in order; and that Zmeskall had been making experiments to 
determine whether the oscillations of a simple weight and string 
(without lever) might not answer as a practicable and con- 
venient metrometer. 

The works of Beethoven publicly performed in Viouia dur- 
ing this half year, so far as has been learned, were the Pianoforte 
Concerto as above stated; on March 2^nd, march with chorus 
from "The Ruins of Athens," in Clement's concert; on April 16th, 
the "Corioian ' (Overture in Streicher's Pianoforte Warerooms, 
conducted by Schuppanzigh — the first piece in the concert, 
which opened the way for the great performance of Handel's 
"Timotheus" in November, which in turn led to the foundation of 
the Society of the Friends of Music; on April 94th, the "Egmont" 
Overture in the Concert for the Theatrical Poor Fund ; and on May 
5th, the overture to "Prometheus," and the C minor Symphony 
in Schuppanzigh's first Augarten Morning Concert of the season. 
His (Sdiuppanzigh's) quartet productions were on Thursdays, at 
noon; "As it is nearly 1? o'clock and I am going to Schuppan- 
zigh's," says Beetho^ rIl in a note to Zmeskall, on Thursday, 
February 20— unfortunately only as an auditor. No record of 
the programmes durmg the season has been discovered. 



'Tender date of London. \Uh Fehniary. l^T", \Tr E. Spcyer writea: "My father 
. . . . oa a visit to Vienna in 183:2. made the acquaintance of the Abb6 Stadler, who 
communicated to him thr folluwinK curioua fact iS ttbtiMI tO Bcstkaves'l Seventh 
Symphony, vis: That the theme of the Trio 




was nothing more nor less than a Lower-Au'^trinn Pilgrimaife Hymn (WiLlir.ilirU:r sHn^). 
which the Abhi himsell had frequenUy heard sung." This correapontlent's father was 
the W. Speyer, or Speiciv vhoi« nuBe ao oft«« «pp«Mt in old YvlUMi of the *'Allc. 
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And now turn we to the selection from the Zmeakall oor- 
TCSpondenoe: 

(To Zmeskall) 

January 19 (extract): Unfortunately I am always too mudi at 

liberty and you never. 

February i: The enclosed billet is at least 8 days old. 
Not eztra-ordinaiy but very otdinaiy qinU-cutter, whose yirtuority 
assuredly showl e falliiig off in thia Bpedmen, these need e few new 

quill-repairs. 

when will you throw off your chains, when? 

You are thinking again of me — accursed be for me the life in this 
Austrian Darhary — I shall now go mostly to the Swan* as I oanaot 
escape too much attention in the other inns. 

Farewell, as well as I wish thai you may without me. 

Most Extraorriiiiary one we bej» that your servant find some one to 
clean out the rooms, as he knows the quarters he can at once fix the price — 
but soon. 

Caniival Ragamuffin! • ! ! 1! 1 1 • I H ! 

February 8: Most ExtraordiiUtfy, foremost Oscillator of the woild 
and that without lever! ! ! ! 

We are indebted to you for the greatest tlumks for having endowed 
us with a portiuii of your os* illatory power, we wish to thank you for the 
same in person, and therefore invite you to come to the Swan to-morrow, 
an inn wkose name bears evidence that it was made for the occasian when 
the talk is about such things. 

(February 19.) Deer Z: Only yesterday did I receive written notice 

that the Archduke will pay his share in notes of redemption — I beg you 
now to note down for me approximately what you said on Saturday so 
that I may send it to the other 2. They want to give me a ontifieate 
that the Archduke pays in N. R., but I think thi s is Tinnpressfiry, the more 
since these courtiers in spite of their apparent friendship for me say that 
my demands are not lust 1 1 1 It O hMven hdp me to bear this; I am no 
Hercule?; v.lio ran help Atlas bear up the world or do it in his stead. It 
was only yesterday that I heard in detail how beautifully Uerr Baron 
Kraft had spoken about me at Ziraos's, had judged me never mind dear 
Z. it will not be formuch longer tluit T shall cont iiiuo the shamefn! inaTtiier 
in which I am living here. Art, the persecuted one, finds everywhere an 
asylum, did not D«dalos, abut up m the labyrinth Invent the wings 
which canned him i^nsanls into the air, and I, too^ will find them, these 
wings. 

The oorrespond«Qoe with the Ardiduke, of course induding 
the notes to his "spiritual adviaer," Baumeister, and his "Gfaam- 

berlain," Schweiger, in the very profuseness of its expressions of 
devotion, awakens some mistrust of its writcr*s sincerity. There is 
too much of profession. True zeal in and a hearty periormance of 
one's duty need few verbal attestations. 
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(To Baumeuter) 

March 12, 1812. 

P.P. 

Please srnfi me the overture to the epilogue Ungam's Wohlthater. it 
must be hurriedly copied in order to be sent to Grats for use there in a 
concert for the poor. I count myself altogether too happy when my 
art is enlisted for such charitable purposes. You need, therefore, only 
teU H. I. High, our gracious lord, about it and he will certainly be glad to 
have it delivered to you, the more gladly since you know that all the 
property of my small intellectual facuitiei is the sole property of H. 1. 
Highness — as soon as the overture IS copied I will immediatdy retnm 
it to H. Imp. Highness. 

In a note to the Archduke he excuses his ahsenro the two 
previous days because be was "unexpectedly" iil, "at just the time 
when lie was about to go" to him. In another he has "oftener 
than usual** waited upon him "in the evening hour, but no one 

was to be found." In another "certain unexpected circum- 
stances prevent" his attendanrc "to-day, but," he says, "I shall 
make use of the gracious privilege of waiting upon you to-morrow 
evening." In still another: 

I have snfferad much during the last few days, twofold I may say 
because I could not follow my sincerest desire to devote a great deal of 
time to you; but I hope I shall be through with it (I mean my iUneas) 
this spring and summer. 

Tlie last of these selections affords another illustration of the 
usefulness of the Archduke's library to the composer, lis date 
has also some importance in the discussion of the famous loye> 
' letter; and it is the final notice of Beethoven before his departure 
from Vioina for the summ«. 

(To Baumdsler) 

Sunday, June 28. 1812. 
I beg of you most politely that you lend me the two trios for piano- 
forte, violin and violoncello of my composition for to-day. The first is in 

D major, the 2nd in E-flat, if I am not mistaken, H. Imp. Highnes.s has 
written copies of them in his library. Also the sonata in A major with 
pianoforte and violoncello — separately printed — also the sonata in 
A minor with pianoforte and violin, is also only printed sqmrately. 
You will receive everything back again to-morrow morning. 

A very interesting series of letters to Varena, and one very 
creditable to Beethoven, began at the^d of January this year and 
ended, so far as is known, in 1815. Could the space be spared 
they would all be printed here; but they may be read in the 

published collections of Beethoven's letter-^. 

The arrangements of the Irish and Scottish songs for Thomson 
were continued in this year. A French letter to Thomson under 
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date Februaiy 08, 161ft, chiefly devoted to business nuMen, yet 
**M*tf™f some expresmons which are diarecteristic of Beethoven's 
views and prediiecticnis* 

Haydn himself assured me, th.it he also got 4 ducats In gold for 
each song, yet he wrote only for violin and pianoforte without ritor* 
nellos or violoncello. > As regards Herr Koielueh. who delivers each 
song to you for 2 ducats» I congratulate you and the English and Scotch 
publishers on a taste which approves him. In this field I esteem myself 
a little higher than Herr Ko^eluch {MUerabilU), and I hope and be- 
lieve Uiat joa have sufficient diflcrimmatioii to do me Jtistiee. 

He rqpeats his request that the texts be sent with the Scot- 
tish songs, asks if violin and violonodio are to be treated ohhligato 
or if the pianoforte might compose an ensemble in itself, and 

closes, after having again demanded 9 ducats in trold, with: **w«' 
need the gold here, for our country is at present only a paper 
fountain, and I in particular, for I shall probably leave this country 
and to England and then to Edinburgh in Sootlsnd, and r^oiee 
in the prospect of there making your personal acquaintaince." 

The letter to Brunswick which follows, has been printed with 
the date 1809; but in that year Beethoven was not in the Pa- 
squalati house; be was then on the most cordial terms with Oliva 
(barring the disagreement at Teplits in 181 1) ; and his satisfaction 
with the "honorable decree*' — the annuity contract — ^whidi re- 
tained him in Vienna, was at the flood. The date, 181?, renders 
every point in the letter, except who is meant by *'R," perfectly 
intelligible.^ "T" is the manuscript Trio, Op. 97: "S," the 
printed sonata, "Les Adieux, etc.," Op. 81a; "the quartet ' is 
Op. 95, also in manuscript; ''nothing decisive'* refers to the non- 
receipt of the desired written instructions from Kinsky and 
Lohknwitz tn their cnshiers respecting the notes of redemption, 
and the "unhappy war" was that movement by Napoleon which 
proved to be the fatal invasion of Russia. 

The letter reads: 

Dear friertH! Brother' 

I ooght to have written you earlier; I did so 1000 times in my heart. 
You ought to have received the T. and S. modi earlwr; I cannot imder- 

stanr^ hnw R. could have detained these so long from you. To the best 
of my recollection I told you that I would send both sonata and trio, do as 

•Here Beethoven waa mi'staken. Ilaydn composed accompaniments for a volume 
of Scottish soDRs for Napier, a London publi)<her, without ritornellos or violoooello: he 
wrote !\^ Beethoven wrote for Tli 'm^on -with violoncello part aa veQ M litomtlloi. 
In » later letter (of February 19) the same error is repeated. 

*Uub and Jahn nad **B"; VMtA "H.** Tka foranr nifht be tb« pvUMmt 
Biui. the Utter Mello. 
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you feel inclined, keq> the fOfifttft or aend it to Forray as you please, 

the quartet was designed for you long ntro. my rlisorderliness alone is to 
blame that yon receive it only now. And speaking of disorder I am 
unfortunately compelled to tell you that it still peneeutes me on every 
hand, nothing decisive has been done in my affairs; the unhappy war 
may delay the final settlement still more or make the matter worse. 
At one time I resolve upon one thing, at another time upon a different 
ntic. Tinfortunately I must remain in the neighhorhood nntil the matter 
IS settled. O unhappy decree, seductive as a siren, against which I 
should have stopped my ears with wax and had myself bound so that I 
could not sign, like Ulysses. If the billows of war roll tu ar r here I shall 
come to Hungary; perhaps in any event, if I must care for my miserable 
sdf I shall no douot beat my way through — away, nobler, loftier plans! 
Infinite are our strivings, the vulgar puts an end to all! 

Farewell dear brother, be such to me, I have no one to whom I can 
give the name, do as much good around you as the evil times will permit. 

In tlie futuiv put the following directions on the coverings of letters 
to me. 

*To H. B. v. Pasqualati." 

The rascal Oliva (no noble r-s>l however) is going to Hungary, do not 
have loo much to do with him; I am glad that this connection which was 
brought about by sheer necessity, will by this be entirely broken off. — 
More by word of mouth— I am now in Baden, nowhere— io be inquired 
for in Baden at the Sauerhof . 

The cause of the estrangement between Beethoven and 
Oliva is hinted at in two letters from Oliva to Varnhagen. On 
March 25, Oliva writes: "T should likf to write you a great deal 
about the things that sadden me, about Stoll, and Beethoven 
stin more, but I must postpone it — was 111 latdy and it moves me 
greatly to write about things which are so painful"; and in a letter 
of June 3, after asking Varnhagen in behalf of Beethoven to de- 
liver a letter to Prince Kiusky and seek to persuade the Prince to 
come to a decision in the matter of paying the annuity contract 
in notes of redemption, he adds: "Concerning my unfortunate 
aflfain I can only say that Of/' [Offenheimer, the Vienna banker, 
Oliva's employer, is meant] "has treated me very shabbily and 
I am compelled to seek another cnr^agement, perhaps T shall 
accept Beethoven's renewed oflfer and go with him to England. 
Stoll cheated me in a very miserable manner and even sought to 
bring about a rupture with Beethoven, in which he was almost 
successful; I am ocmipletely separated from him.'* Beethoven's 
wTath, to which he gave expression in his letter to Brunswick, seems 
to have heea assuaged and their friendship continued as before 
until the departure of Oliva for Russia in 1820. 

'"AndrcM Baxm voa Forray, husband of CouatcM Julie Bnuuwick, • oooiio 
ol Count Kttaa Bnuwviek, wm a flood piaaotortc pUjrer and great mtuie lovtt," aajw 
KOehd. 
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There is a little Trio in one movement, which bears the 
0ai>eracription in Beethoven's hand: "Vienna, June 2, 1812. For 
my little friend Max. Brentano to encourage her in pianoforte 
playing." On one of his visits to the Brentanos, soon after, "the 
little maiden, whom he oocasifniaUy teased, in a fit of childish 
petulance unexpectedly poured a bottle of ice-oold water over 
his head when he was overheated 

This was the year in which Beethoven allowed a mask 
to be taken, at the desire of Streicher, who wished to add his bust 
to those friiich already adorned his pianoforte waierooms. The 
bust was executed by Professor Klein, a pupil ol the famous 
sculptor Fischer, and still adorns the haU for which it was designed. 
The eflSgy is the one which has be^n so often copied and is 
generally attributed to Dannhauser. That artist w as l>«>rri in 1805, 
and must have been indeed remarkably precocious, if Beethoven 
consented to have him, at the age of seven years, piaster his face 
with gypsum! Li May, the son of the Corsican advocate 
Bonaparte held court at Dresden and received his father-in-law, 
Emperor Franz, Frederick William of Prussia, the princes of the 
Bheinbund, etc., etc. Before the end of June, he had crossed the 
Niemen with his haU million of men on his fatal march to Moscow. 
As if from a pres^timent and in the h<^ of the disastrous failure 
of the foolhardy invasion of Russia, Teplits (that neutral ground« 
but central point of plot and agitation against the parvenu 
Kniperor) became the scene of a virtual congress of imperial 
personages, or tlieir representatives, accompanied by families, 
ministers and retihues. Ostensibly they met for health, recreation, 
social diversion; but views and opinions were exchanged and ar- 
rangements made for such concerted action as the result in Russia 
might render politic. ITorr Aug. Rob. Hiekel, IMagisterial 
Adjunct in Tepiitz, has kindly communicated copious excerpts 
from the lists of arrivals that summer, from which these are 
selected, through the friendly mediation of Dr. Schebek ol 
Fkague, which is gratefully adaiowledged: 

May 39. Emperor Frans, With a large retinue— Wrbna* Altfaaer, 

Kinsky, Zichy, etc., etc. ^ 

June 4. Marie Louise, Empress of France and retinue; the Grand 
Duke of Wlirzburg and retinue. 

July 2. The Empress of Austria and household; the Duke Anton 
of Saxony, with wife and household. 

July 7. The Duke of Saxe- Weimar. 

July 14« The King of Saxony with wife and royal household. 

•Helalcd tiy Trrurt Councillor Wirt.^, li, . k ami < <:i^ri||«d by Sehilldkr, wko hid 
"this fact" fruin MuxtmtUane — then i'rau voa I'iitteradorf. 
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Jntsr Sft. Prince Mwrimilian of Saxooy with wife wd loral hoiua* 

liolcL 

August 11, 15. Prince YHttgmaUm, Baron von HumboldW and the • 
Prince of Ciiiland» in Phiaaian aervke, ete^ elc. 

Passing fiom the royal and diplomatic cudes, we note: 

April 19. BaroQCM von der Becke» irith Demoisdle Meinimer and 
Herr Tiedge. 

July 7. Hen Ludwig van Beethoven, Composer, of Vienna, lives 
in the Biche, No. 02.* 

July 8. Herr Carl, Prince von Lichnowsky. 
July 15. Hr. Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Grand Ducal Privy 
Councillor of Weimar, etc.» etc., in the Gold. Schiff, No. 116L 

July 24. Herr Ludwig Baron von Arnim, landomwr, with Wife, 
then his sister-in-law, Frau v. Savigny, of Berlin. 

August 5. Hr. Joachim, Baron v. Muench-Bellinghausen. 

August 7. Hr. Clemens Brentano, Partikulier of Prague. 

August 9. Frau Wilhelmine Sebald, wife of the Royal Pniaaian 
Commissioner of Justice, with sister Madame Sommcr, of Berlin. 

August 18. Hr. Fried. Kail von Savigny, Profeswr, etc., of Beritn. 

August 19. Hr. Vamhagen von Enae, B. L Lieutenant v. Vogehuuig^ 
of Prague. 

No hint anywhere appears that Beethoven renewed liis in- 
tercourse with Tiedge and Countess von der Recke — they had, no 
doubt, departed before anival — nor that a meeting took place 
between hint and any one of those persons who arrived on and 

between the 1st of August and the 1 9th of the same month. 
With Varnhafrcn,^ too, the meetings during? the sojourn at Teplitz 
this year seem to have been few and fleeting. On June 9, Vam- 
hagen had reported to Oliva in Vienna concerning the success of 
his visit to P^ce Kinsky. On July 5 Beethoven arrived m Ftagiie 
in company with Oliva's friend Willisen. Varnhagen writes to 
Rahel on July 2: "I am writing after the arrival of Beethoven and 
Will sen." As appears from a letter from Beethoven to Princess 
Kinsky dated December 20, 1812, Beethoven called upon the 
Prince and received 60 ducats on account. Unfortunately he 
ddayed the definitive settlement of the annuity matter; had he 

'Dr. Riemann, who bdievea that Beethoven's "Immortsl Beloved" was CoanteM 
Thercse nrunswiclc but places the love-letter, or letters, in the year 1812, accounts for 
this ilatr on the hypothefis that Beethoven reached TepUts (whence be aaaumea. of 
(■oijrs> . t^ ai ihe letters were sent) on the 6fth if t1i>- muoth bilk VIS Ifl^StaNd CB tlw 
seveDth. on which day he was reported from his lodgings. 

*The following information about Beetho\Ta's association with Vamhagen in tb« 
snauMr vi Wlft, mm nuidi that is nev about BeeUiovea's iiiipftindi mth Goethe, is Dr. 
Smbaihi'i eovtributioB td Thayer't biography. It Is bMed on th« eorrespondffnee 
between Varnhagen and Rahel L< vin, ,1 study: "Beethoven. r;orr}ie nnd Varnhagen von 
Ense niit ungedruckten Uriefi n Beethoven, Oliva, Varnhagen, etc.." by Dr. 
Emil Jncobis, published in th< < on j December iutsUiiMnt «( "Ow MiwUb" lt04» aad 
the Weimar CoUectioa of Ciocthe's letters. 
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attended to it at once he would have been spared the lU^gotiatioiis 

which followed the sudflon death of the Prince. 

On July t4th, Bettliov<n wrote a letter to Vamhagen 
irom Teplitz in which he ^aid: "There is not much to be 
Mid about Teplits, few people and among the few nothing 
extraordinary, whoefcwe I live alone! alone! alone!" Three 
days later Beethoven wrote to Breitkopf and Hfirtel, promising 
some corrections in the Mass in C with the words: "We say to you 
only that we have been here since the 5th of July, how are wc? — -on. 
that point much cannot yet be said, on the whole there are not 
such Intereating people here as were last year and are iew—4b» 
multitude seems fewer than few." 

On July 19, Goethe enters Beethoven's name for the first time 
among his "visits" — no doubt those made by him. On the same 
day he writes to his wife» who had goixe on to Karlsbad for a cure: 

Say to His Serene Highness Prince Friedrich, that I can never be 
with Beethoven without wishing that it were in the gotdenen Stratus. 
A more self-c<mtaniedt energetic, sincere artist I never saw. I can imder- 
stand ri^t well how singular must be his attitude towards the wotkL 

Already on the next day Beethoven made a pleasure trip with 
Goethe to Bilin, and on the Slat and SSrd Goethe spent the evenmg 

with Beethoven. Hence the note on the Slst, *'He played delight- 
fully." As Amim and Bettina are mentioned in the list of arrivals, 
it is easily possible that this was the evening concerning which 
Bettina reported to PUcider-Muskau. On the 27th of July, Beet- 
hoven wmt to Karisbad on the adviee of his physician, Dr. Stauden- 
heimer, and he did not return to Teplitz till after September 8th, 
Goethe having already journeyed to Karlsbad on August 11th. 
That there was no estrangement between them is proved by the 
letter of Goethe to Ciiristiane advising him to give Beethoven a 
letter addrciised to him; he therefore expected Beethoven to 
return, which he did not do» because Staudenheimer sent him 
further on to Fhuisensbrunn. Goethe's letter says: "Herr van 
Beethoven went from here to Karlsbad a few days ago; if you can 
find him, he would bring me a letter in the shortest time.'* On 
August ^nd, Beethoven is still looked upon as the possible courier: 
"U I recdve the consignment through Beethovubl will write agam, 
then nothing more wiU be necessary" (because Goethe himself went 
to Karlsbad). In Karlsbad Goethe and Beethoven may have met 
eaeh ofh<T only between September 8 and 11. On September 12, 
Goetlie departed; but on the 8th he had written in his journal: 
"Beethoven's arrival.'* 
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In view of these things, Beethoven's report to Archduke 

Rudolph from Fran?^f nsbnmn on August 12th, which will appear 
presently, wiJl be read with greater interest, and the only known 
utterance of Goethe touching Beethoven in the letter to Zelter be 
viewed vith different eyes: 

I made Beethoven's acquaintance in TepliU. Hit talent amaaed 
me; unfortnTintely he is an utterly untamed personality, not altogether in 
the wrong m holding the world to be detectable, but who does not make it 
any the more enjoyable either for himself or others by his attitude. He is 
very excusable, on the other hand, and much to be ])itied, as his hearing 
is leaving him, which, perhaps, mars the musical part of his nature less 
than tile social. He is of • lacomc natuie and irill become doubly so 
because of this lack. 

Many things wbieh have been reported and had so much 
of a legendary sound as to cause tlieni to be received with doubt, 
may, under the circumstances, serve to complete the story of the 
rdations between Goethe and Beethov«a; sudi» for instance, as the 
familiar anecdote according to which, when Goethe expressed his 
vexation at the incessant greetings from passers-by, Beethoven is 
said to have replied: "Do not let that trouble your ExceUency, 
perhaps the greetings are intended for me." This is variously 
related to have occurred In a carriage at Karisbad and bk the Prater, 
and during a walk together on the old walls at Vienna; while the 
late Joseph Ttirk, the Vienna jeweler, who was in Teplitz in the 
summer of 181^, makes that place the scene of the story. It 
may, therefore, possibly have some foundation in truth. 

Rochlitz, in 1822, reporting a conversation with Beethoven, 
has him say: *'In Karlsbad I got acquainted with him (Goethe)*'; 
but he makes him also say: '*at that time^ while I was veritably 
burning with enthusiasm (so rcrhf im Feuer sass), I also conceived 
my music for his Egmont." But this music was composed two 
years before. Beethoven's allusion here to the "Egmont" music 
certainly, and to meeting with Goethe in Karlsbad pfobably, if 
correctly reported, prove nothing hut the tmth of SdiindW*s 
observatU>n: "Beethoven's memory of the past always proved to 
be very weak." Or. Edimrd Knoll, of Karlsbad, in a dettiiled in- 
vestigation of the dates of the visit of Goethe and I?i i Lhoven to 
Teplitz and Karlsbad— which also iixes August (ith as the date of 
. the Beethovoi-Polledro concert — comes to the same conclusion 
as the present writer, namely: "In all probability Beethoven 
' came in contact with Goethe only in Teplitz, for during Beet- 
j hoven's presence in TCarlsbad, it can be proved Goethe was not 
there. But even in i eplitz the period olf their mutual presence 
was a rather limited one.'* ■ 
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On July 26t]i, a laige portion of the town of Baden, near 
Vienna, including the palfire of Archduke Anton, the cloister of 
the Augustines, the theatre and casino, the parochial church and 
the palace of Count Esterhazy, was destroyed by a conflagration 
whidi broke out between nooa and 1 o'doek. In all* 117 houses 
were burned. '*From Karlsbad under date of August 7, it is 
reported," writes the "Wiener Zeitung" of August 29th, that 
"scarcely had the misfortune which recently hefel the inhabitants 
of iiadeu become known here before the well-known musicians 
Herr van Beethoven and Herr Polledro^ fonned the benevolent 
purpoee to give a concert the benefit of the suffereis. As 
many of the guests of h^ station were abeady prepared to 
depart and it became necessnry to seize the favorable moment, 
and in the conviction that he who helps quickly helps two- 
fold, this purpose was carried out within twelve hours. . . . 
Universal wd rousing applause and receipts amounting to 954 
florins, Vienna Standard, rewarded the philanthropic efforts*' 
of the concert-givers. Beethoven himself gives a very different 
aspect to this concert in a letter to Archduke Rudolphs 

Pranzcnsbrunn, August 12, 181S. 
It has long been my duty to recall myself to your memory, buL my 
occupations in behalf of my health in part and partly my insignificance 
made me hesitate. In Prague I missrH Y. I. TI. hy just a night; for 
when I went in the itioruing to attend upuu you, you had departed the 
night before. In TopUtz I heard Turkish' music 4 times a day, the only 
musical report which I am able to make. / was much together with 
Goethe. From TOpIitz, however, my physician, Staudenheim, com* 
manded me to go to Karlsbad and from there here, and picsumably I 
shall have to go from here again to TOplitz — ^what excursions! and yet 
but little certainty touching au improvement in my condition! Till 
now I have had always the best of reports concerning the state of Y. I. 
H.'s health, also your continued favorable disposition and devotion to 
the musical muse. Of an academy which I gave for the benefit of the 
city of Baden destroyed by fire with the hdp ef Herr Polledio, Y. I. H. 
is llkrly to have bean!. The receipt s w. re nearly 1000 fidrins V. S. and 
if I had not been embarrassed in the arrangements 2000 florins might 
easily have been taken in. It was, so to speak, a poor eoneertfor the poor. 
I found at the publisher's here only some of my earlier sonatas with 
violin, and as Polledro insisted I had to play an old one. The entire 
concert consisted of a trio played by Polledro, the violin sonata by me, 
another piece by Polledro and then an improvisation by me. Meanwhile 
I am glad that the poor Badensians benefited somewhat by the affair. 
Fray you accept my wish for your high welfare and the prayer to be 
gradonaly lemunbeied by you. 

KHoTMoi BattisU Polledro (178I-1SI8K vkUniil, ooaoertmaater in Dradca ia 
1814, Court Chapelmaster in Turin in \Mi. 

*By Turkish music u meant military music with druma, cymbals, etc 
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Three days before* Beethoven had written in a letter to 
Bieitkopf and Hartel: 

T must refrain from writing more, and instead splash around in the 
water again. Scarcely have I Uued my interior with an ample quantity 
of it than I must have it dashed over my exterior. I will answer the rest 
of your letter soon Cnrihf ff ton fovd of (he atmosphere of the Courts, more 
«o than is becoming to a poei. Why laugh at the absurdities of virtuosi 
when poets who wf^t to be the fint teacherB dt a nation, foxget all dse 
for the Mke of this glitter. 

Beethoven arrived in Franzensbrunn on August 8, and on 

September 7 returned to Karlsbad, whei% he remained only a few 
days; after the 16th of September, he was again in Teplitz.* His 
arrival in Franzensbrunn was simultaneous with that of the family 
Breutano from Vienna. 

Madame von Atnim tn her letter to PUckler-Muakau gives 
aome account of the interoourae between Goethe and Beethoven: 

They got acquainted with each other in Teplitz. Goethe was with 

him! hp played for him; seeinf? that Goethe appeared to be greatly moved 
he said; "O, Sir, I did not expect that from you; I gave a concert in Berlin 
several years ago. I did my best and thought that I had done really well 
and was counting on ronsulerRhle applause, hul. behold! when I had 
given expression to my greatest enthusiasm, there was not the slightest 
applaose^ that was too much for me. I could not understand it; but the 
ricfdle was finally resolved by this: the Berlin public is extremely r itUured 
and waved its thanks to me with handkerchiefs wet with the tears of emo- 
tion. This was aU wasted on a rude enthuriast like myself; I had thought 
that I had merely a romalic. not an artistic audience before me. Bat I 
accept it gladly from you, Goethe; when your poems went through my 
brain they threw off music and I was proud to think that I could try to 
swing myself up to the same heights which you had reached, but I never 
knew it in my life and would least of all have done it in your prraenc^ 
here enthusiasm would have had to have an entirely different outlet. 
You must know yoursdf how good it feels to be applauded by intelligent 
hands; if you do not recognize me and esteem me as a peer, who shall do 
so? By which pack of beggars shall I permit myself to be understood?" 
Thus did he push Goethe into a comer, who at first did not know how he 
could set matters to rights, for he felt that Beethoven wns n^ht. The 
Empress and the Austrian archdukes were in Teplitz and Goethe was 
greatly distinguished by them, and it was by no means a matter of in- 
difference to him to disclose his devotion to the Empress; he ititimated 
as much with much solenm modesty to Beethoven. "Nonsense," said 
the latter, **that'8 not the way; you re doing no good by su^ methods, 
yon must plainly makr them undf'r"5tanr3 ^vll;lt they have in havinp you 
or they will never find out; there isn't a princess who will appreciate 
Tasso any longer than the dioe of vanity squeeses her foot— I treated 

>I>r Rii 111 L[in &i\(h: "perhaps because he had heard that the Set>alds were in 
Teplitz": thflcticr to UieAiclMi«ketliQi*i»lwwMalNadj«fiiwetiagtolMOffdM«d 
back to Teplits oo Aufiut 12. 
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thpm ilifTrrcntly ; whrn T was askrrl to pi'vr Ipssons to Duke Rainer,* he 
let me wait in the antechamber, and for that I gave his fingers ft good 
twisting; wlien he asked me why I was so impatient I said Aat heHbad 
wasted my time in the anteroom and I could wait no longer with patience. 
After that he never let me wait again; yes, I would have showed him that 
that was a piece of folly which only shows their bestiality. I said to him: 
**You can hang an order on one, but it would not make him the least bit 
better; you can make a court councillor or a privy councillor, but not a 
Goelhe or a Beethoven; for that which you cannot make and which you 
«e far from being, therrfoi«» you must leftm to hftw respect, it will do 
you good. " While they were walking there came towards them the whole 
court, the Empress and the Dukes; Beethoven said: "Keep hold of my 
arm, they must make room for us, not we for them." Goethe was of a 
different opinion, and the situation became awkward for him; he let go of 
Beethoven's arm and took a stand at the side with his hat off, while 
Beethoven with folded arms walked right through the dukes and only 
tilted his hat slightly while the dukes step{>ed aside to make room for him. 
aad all greeted him pleasantly; on the other side he stopped and waited 
for Goethe, who had permitted the company to pass 1^ him where he 
stood with bowed head. "Well," he said, "I've wail< ' I for you bf rause 
I honor and respect you as you deserve, but you did those yonder too 
mnch honor.** 

In th^ passages we have the substance of a large portion of 
the famous third of the Beethoven-Bettina letters. Are they tn 
abatiact of that letter or is the letter an expansion of them? In 
other words, the question is forced upon us: Is that letter authen- 
tic? The last paragraph of the Plickler letter affords a decisive 
answer: "Afterward Beethoven came running to us and told us 
everytliing, and was as happy as a cliild at having teased Goethe 
8o greatly, etc., etc.*' Vfbo were they to whom Beethoven eame 
running.' They are named in Herr Hiekers list of visitors: 
I^udwiL' A( Iiim) van Arniin, his young wife Bettina Brentano 
and Frau von Savigny, her sister! In the pseudo-letter we read: 
"Yesterday we met the entire imperial family." Therefore, if 
the letter to Fttdder be true — and it bears all the marks of being 
so — and if the other be authentic, Beethoven is made to relate the 
story one day and write a long letter containing it to the same per- 
son the next! It follows: when snch a letter in Beethoven's 
well-known handwriting shall be seen and accepted as authentic 
by competent judges, its genuineness may be conceded but* 
benceforUi, until then, never.* 

Beethoven returned to TepUtz with no amelioration, but 
tather an increase of his maladies, and was compelled to remain 

iMeanlDff Radolpli. 

'The credit of stii^RestinK this crusUag aigaoMiit aguaife the a rth w t ic i ty nl tka 

letter belonss to Dr. Deitera.— A.W.T. 
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until near or perhaps quite the end of SqjitaDber. To his gieat 

satisfaction, he found there the young lady who had so power- 
fully attracted hiin the previous summer. The character of 
their renewed acquaintance is sufficiently obvious from the series 
of notes following, wliich are given in the order wUdi appears to 
oofretpond befltwith thdr contents. 

Teplitx, September 181S. 

For Amalie von SebnM : 

Tyrant — ^I? Your tyrant P Only a misapprehension can lead you 
to aay this even if your judgment m me indicated no agreement of 
thou^t with me! But no blame to you on this account; it is rather a 
piece of good fortune for you — ^yesterday 1 was not wholly well, since this 
morning I have grown worse; something indigestible was the cause, and 
the irascible part of me appears to seise upon the bad as well a,s the good; 
hut do not apply this to my moral nature; people say nothing, they are 
only people; tney generally see only themselves in others, and that is 
notoiiig; away with this, the good, the beautiful needs no people. It is 
here without help and that, after all, appears to be the reason of our agr(>e- 
ment. Psiewell, dear Amalie; if the moon shines brighter for me this 
evening diaa the Sim by day you will see with you the wist of menu 

Your friend 

Beet lio\ en. 

Dear* good Amalie. After leaving' you yesterday my condition 
grew worse and from Int ni^t tiU now rhave not left my bed, I wsnted 

to send you word yesterday but thought it would look as if I wanted to 
appear important in your eyes, so I refrained. What dream of yours is 
this that you are nothing to me, we will talk about that by word of mouth, 
dear Amalie; I liave always wished only that my presence mi^t bring 
you rest and peace, and that yon would have confidence in me; I hope to 
be better to-morrow and that we may spend the few hours which rt main 
of your sojourn in the enjoyment of nature to our mutual uplift and en- 
liven ment. Good nip'htt dear Amali^ many thanks for your Jdnd 

thought of your friend 

Beethoven* 

I will look through Xiedge. 

I only wish to report that the tyrant is slnrishly chained to his bed. 
So it b! I shall be ^ad if I get along with the loss of to-day. My prom- 
enade yesterday at sun-up in the woods, where it was very misty, has in- 
creased my indisposition and probably delayed my improvement. Bii.^y 
yourself meanwhile with Russians, Lapps, Samoy^is, etc., and do not 
sing too often the song, *'£s lebe hodi!" 

Your friend Beethoven. 

I am abeadty l>etter. If you think it proper to come to me alone 

you can give me a great pleasure, but if you think it improper you know 
how I honor the liberty of all people, and no matter how you act 
in this and all other cases, according to your principles or caprice* you wUI 
slways find me land and 

Your friend Beethoven. 
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I cannot ytt say anything definite about myaetf, sometimes I feel 

better and next things appear to be in the old rut, or to be pir paring a 
long sicknesa tot me, if I could give expression to my thoughts con- 
cerning my sickness as definite^ aa I can express my thoughts in music, 
I should soon help myself. To-day too. I mustkeep to my bed. Favewall, 
and xejoice in your good health, dear Amaiie. 

Your friend 

Beethovien* 

The sickness dcx^s not seem to increase exactty, but still to erawl 
onward, so no standstill! this is all that I can tell you about it. I must 
give up the thought of seeing you at home, mayhap your Samoyeds 
wiilidieveyottortlidr joiiniey totliePolarregioii8»if so come to 

Beethoven. 

Thank you for all the things which you tliink good for my body, the 
necessities have been cared for — also my illness seems less obstinate. 1 
deeply sympathise with you in the sorrow whidi must come to you be- 
cause of the sickness of your mother. You know that I like to see you, 
but I cannot receive you otherwise than lying in bed. I may be able to 
get up to-morrow. — Farewell, dear Amaiie — 

Your somewhat weak 

Beethoven. 

(In Amaiie Sebald's handwriting): 

My tyrant commanda an aocoont^hare it is: 

A fowl 1 fi. V. S. 

The soup 9 kr. 
With all my heart I hope tint ft may agree with JWL 

(In Beethoven's handwriting) : 

Tyrants do not pay, but the bill must be receipted, and you can do 
that best if yott oome in penon. N. B. With the bill to your humbled 

tyrant.* 

Hard upon the first letter to Amaiie S« liald there followed a 
letter to Breitkopf and HSrtel which confirms the statement con- 
oeming his illness and its cause and disdoses his desire to hvre 
Vienna, though temporarily, for conoert purposes. 

Beethoven's health must have rapidly improved after the 
16th of September, for Chapelmaster GlSggl's "Linzer Mltsik- 
Zeitimg" announces his arrival in that place on October 6th: 

*Ab slbttSK oaee owned by Amsli !<< bald cdolaiat tUa iaseii|itioa: 
Ludwig van Beethoven 

Den Sie, wenn Sie auch wollteo. 
Dock nkiii vetgeiMD aoUten. 

Tepms. Aiigait8,181t. 

Tks conpleit aright be mdaly translated : 

Whom, even if you would 
Forget, you never abotild. 

**At that datch" aaji ThsMr, BMthovea "was not ia Tcplits; ths ISIS ahmid doubUew 
b* 1811, and was pMbaUy addad inag sltiffwnidB hj sraw ana who ka«w aotbuig of 
thdr SMatiaf tha pnvioiit yaai.'* 
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Now we ham had tlie long wished for pleasuie of haviag within oat 

metropolis for several days the Orpheus and preatfst musical poet of OUT 
time, Herr L. van Beethoven, and if Apollo is favorable to us we shall 
dto have an opportunity to admire his art and r^Mit upon it to the 
loaders of this journal. 

He had come thither, probably direct via Prague and Budweis, to 

pass a few weeks with his brother Johann, who gave him a large 
room afforr^ing liim a dt lii^'htfui view of the Danube with its busy 
landing-place aud the lovely country beyond. Franz Gluggl — 
later a musie publkher in Vienmi, then a youth in lins-^ortly 
befoffe his death wrote doim his reminisoenoes of the oomp6ser» 
for use in this work. 

Beethoven (he wrote) wn,s on intimate terms of friciKlship w if h my 
father* i^pelmaster of the cathedral in linz, and when he was there in 
1812, he was at our house eineiy day and several times took meals with us. 
My father asked him for an Aequale for 6 trombones, as in his collection 
of old instruments he had a soprano and a quart trombone,* whereas €»nly 
alto, toior and bass trombones were commonly used. Beethoven wanted 
to hear an Aequale such as waa played at funerals in Linz, and my father 
appointed three trombone players one afternoon when Beethoven was 
expected to dine with us and had them play an Aequale as desired, i^ter 
which Beethoven sat down and composed one for 6* tfomboiies, which ny 
father had his trombonists play, etc. 

Among the cavaliers who were in Linz was Count von Ddnhofl, a 
great admirer of Beethoven, who gave several soirees in his honor dorlag 
the composer's sojourn. I was present at o!ie of these. Pieces were 
played aud some of Beethoven's songs were sung, and he was requested 
to improvise on the pianoforte, which he did not wish to do. A table had 
V>ccn spread with food in an adjoining room and finally the company 
gathered about it. I was a young lad and Beethoven interested me so 
greaUy that I remained alwasrs near him. Search was made for him in 
vain and finally the company sat down without him. He was in the next 
room and now began to improvise; all ^rew quiet and listened to him. 
I rsBsuned standing bende him at the pianoforte. He pla^red for about 
an hour and one hy one ,^n gathered around htm. Then it occurred to 
him that he had been called to the table long before — he hurried from his 
chair to the dining-room. At the door stood a table holding porcelain 
dishes. He st utnMrJ a^Minst it and the dishes fell to tlie floor. Count 
Dtfnhoff, a wealthy cavalier, laughed at the mishap and the company 
again sat down to the table with Beethoven. There was no more thought 
of playing music, for after Beethoven's fantasia half of the pianoforte 
strings were broken. I recall this fantasia because I was so fortunate as 
to have heard it so near him. 

One of Beethoven's memoranda, copied into the Fiscboff 
Manuscript, is this: **In 1812, I was in Linz on account of B.'^ 

*A bMS trombooe ia F, a fourth lower than the teaor trombone 
tiomhoi^ BMiBoiy; the oraipodtioQ, whidi iras used at B«el]iov«B*»huMndLi»fBr 
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BuffpoAtg tbis B* to stand for Beethoven's brother it confirms 

certain very unpleasant information obtained in T inz (1860), 
from perf( rtly competent authority, namely, that the principal 
object of the journey thither was to interfere in Johann's domestic 
•ffaln. 

Soon after coming to Lms, the apothecaiy, being imnuurried 
and having a house much too large for his necessities* leased a 
part of it to a physician from Vienna, whose wife's sister some time 
later joined them. She, Therese Obermeyer, was described as 
possessing a very graceful and finely porportioned figure, and a 
pleasing, though not beautiful* face. Johapn van Beethoyen 
soon became acquainted with her» liked h^, and made her his 
housekeeper nnd — something more. 

When it is considered, that the apothecary was a man of some 
thirty-five years, that he had gained his present position entirely 
by his own enterprise^ perseverance and good fwtune, and that, 
beyond advice and remonstrance* his brother had no more r^;ht 
to meddle in his private oimoems than any stranger, it seems hardly 
credible that Beethoven, with all hi'? eecentricities of character, 
could have come to Linz with precisely this purpose in view. 
But, according to the evidence, this was so. Had the motive of 
his visit beat sunply fraternal affection* and had he then and there 
first discovered his brother's improper connection with Therese* 
he could justly have employed earnest expostulation and entreaty 
to the end of breaking it otf — but riothing more; if unheeded, he 
could leave the house. But to come thither for this express 
object* and employ force to accomplish it, was an indefensible 
assumption of authority. Such, at all events, was Johannes 
opinion, and he refused to submit to his brother's dictation. 
Excited by opposition, Ludwig resorted to any and every means 
to accomplish his purpose. He saw the Bisliop about it, lie 
applied to the civil authorities. He pushed the affair so earnestly, 
as at last to obtain an ord« to the police to remove the girl to 
Vienna if, on a certain day, she should be still found in Linz. The 
disgrace to the poor girl; the strong liking which Johann had for 
her; his natural mortification at not being allowed to be master in 
his own house; these and other similiar causes wrought him up 
almost to desperation. Beethoven, having carried his point, 
mi^t oertainly have borne his brother's anger with equanimity; 
mi^t have felt pity for him and sought to soothe him in his trouble. 
But no; when Johann entered his room with reproachf^s and np- 
braidings, he, too, became angry and a scene ensued on which — 
let the curtain be drawn. It was, unhappily, more disgraceful to 
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Iiitdwig than Johann. The apothecafy* to use the language of the 
card-table, still had the commanding trump. Should he play it? 
The answer is in the parochial register at Linz. It is the record of 
marriage, November 8th, 1812, of Johann van Beethoven to 
Therese Obeimeyer. There is some slight reason to think that the 
journey to lins was suddenly undotaken m consequence of a false 
r^ort that Johann was about to marry Therese, and with the 
intention to prevent it. Whether this be true or not he lost the 
game and immediately hastened away to Vienna, angry and 
mortified that the measures he had taken had led to the very 
result wliich he wished to prevent; had given to the undiaste girl 
the legal right to call him "brother,** and had put it in Johann's 
power — should he in the future have cause to rue his wedding-day 
— to reproach him as the author of his misfortune. Indeed, when 
that unhappy future came, Johann always declared that Ludwig 
had driven him into this marriage; how the composer then viewed 
the matter, we shall see when the time comes. One sister-in-law 
had already been to Beethoven a bitter source of shame and 
mortification; and now the other? — Time must show. Here we 
part from the apothecary, and it will be long before we meet him 
again. 

Beethoven's professional occupation in Una was the comple- 
tion of the Eighth Symphony, which, on Johann van Beethoven's 
doubtful authority, was wrought out from the sketches during 
walks to and npon the Postlingberg.* Schindler*s account of the 
origin of the famous Allegretto Scherzando adds a new name to 
our dramatis personce. 

Johann Nepomuk Mskel was the son of an organ-builder of 
Batisbon. He received a thorough musical education, and be- 
gan life on his own acoonnt as a performer upon and a teacher of 
the pianoforte of no mean ability; but his extraordinary taste for 
mechanism and talent for invention soon led him to exchange the 
musie-rocmn for the workshop. It is someiHiere rdated, that, 
having been appointed '*Court Mechanician'* at Vi«ma and hav- 
ing a work to execute for the Empress, rooms were assigned him, 
in 1809, in SchSnbrunn. Soon after this. Napoleon took possession 
of that palace, and while there played a game with Kcmpelen's 
chess player (of which Miilzel had become proprietor), Allgaier 

*B«etliovcn liad begun to work imlwtfioatly on tb« Bi^th Symphony before hm 
went to Teplitx; indeed, be seems to have reported to Breitkopf and Hilrtel in a letter 
which has not been preserved, but which was sent from Franzensbrtinn, that he bad 
6nished two symj li mi i; for the "AIIr Muf - Zcit." of S< [>f i t ifn r -i, 1 s 1 ^, si. - "L. van 
Beethoven, who took the cures first at TSpiits, then in iuirlsbad and is now in Eger, has 
.... again composed two nowiynphooid." But the astogrKph bnn tht iinctiption: 
"Lisa io October. 1812." 
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being (probably) the penon concealed in the chest. The truth 
of the anecdote we cannot warrant. From Schonbrunn, Miilzel 
remo%'ed to rooms in Stein's pianoftirt c manufactory, and began 
the construction of a new and improved panharmonicon, having 
sold his first one in Paris. This was his principal employment m 
the year 1812. Carl Stein (from whom the author derived this 
information) remembered distinctly the frequent visits of Beet- 
hoven to Mfilzel's workshop, the great intimacy of the two men, 
and the persevering etforts of the mechanician to construct an 
ear-trumpet which the deaf composer should find of practical 
use and benefit. It is well known, that of the four Instruments 
constructed, one was so far satbfactory as to be used occasionally 
for some eight or ten years. The necessity and practicability of 
inventing some kind of machine by which composers should 
be able to indicate exactly the duration of a piece of music — in 
other words, the rapidity of its execution — ^had been for several 
years subjects of wide discussion. An article in the "Wiener 
Vaterliindische Blotter" of October IS, 1818, entitled "MlCkel's 
musikalischer Chronometer," reads: 

On his journeys through Germany, France and Italy, as a conse- 
quence of his approved knowledge of mechanics and music. Herr MAlzel 
md repeatedly been solicited by the most celebrated compoaers and con- 
servatories to devote his talent to an invention which should be useful to 
the many, after many efforts by others had proved defective. He 
undertook the solution of the problem and succeeded in completely satis* 
ty'inp thr fir';t roiTiyiosrrs of ^^itMln;(. w 'lih tlie model which was recently 
exhibited, which wiii be followed soon by the recognition of all others in 
the countries mentioned. The model has endured the most varied irats 
whirli thr romposcrs S.ilirri, T?< ( thm on, i^^l, Gyrowetz and Hummel 
applied to it. Court Chapelmasler Saiieri made the first apphcation of 
thm dmmometer to a work of magnitude, Haydn's "Creation, and noted 
nil the tempos according to the different dcffrres on tho score, etc. ITerr 
Beethoven looka upon this invention as a welcome means with which to 
secure the performanoe of his brilliant com p ositioiis in all places in the 
tempos conceived by him* wfaidi to his reptet have so often hem mis- 
understood. 

The "Allff. Mns. Zeit." of December 1st devotes some two 
pages to the instrument, from which a few words of description 
are enough for our purpose: 

The external parts of this chronometer .... consist of a small 
lever which is set in motion by a toothed wheel, the only one in the whole 
apparatus, by means of which and the resultant blows on a little wooden 
anvil, the measures are divided into equal intervals of time. 

That ''chronometer" was not what is now known as Mfilzel's 

"metronome.** 
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It is now to be seen whetlier Schindler^s account of the 
Allcgntto Schenando will bear examination* It is this: 

In the Spring of the year 1812, Beethoven, the mechanician Mftlzel, 
Count von Brunswick, Stephan von Breuning and others, sat together at 
a farewell meal, the first about to undertake the visit to his brother 
Johann in Linz, there to work out his Ei^th Symphony and afterward 
to visit the Bohemian baths — MHl^el, however, to journey to England to 
exploit his famous trumpet-player automaton. The latter project had 
to be abandoned, however, and indefinitely postponed. The time^ 
nachine — metronome — ^invented by this mechanician, was nlready in 
anch a state of forwardness that Salieri, Beethoven, Weigl and other 
mnirical Dotabilities had given a public testimonial of its utility. Beetiio- 
TCn, grnrrally mrrry, witty, satirical, "unbuttoned," as he called it, 
at this farewell meal improvised the following canon, which was at once 
rang by the participants. 

Schindler here prints the now well-known canon and adds: 
*'0\it of this canon was developed the AJl^retto Scherzando.** 
That MUiel's '*ta, ta, ta," sug^sted the Allegietto, and that at 
a farewell meal the oanmi on that subject was mmg, is doubtless 

true; but it is by no means certain that the ofinon preceded the 
symphony. Schindler was then a youth of 17 years, "in the last 
course of the gymnasium at Olmutz," and consequently relates his 
story on the authority of another — Count Brunswick. There 
may have been a slight lapse of memory on the part of Brunswick 
as to date, but it is far more probable that Schindler unconsciously 
adapted what he heard to his own preconceived notions. At all 
events, the preceding pages show that he was in the wrong as to 
the metronome, as to the proposed journeys of both Beethoven and 
MSbd, and therefore, probably, as to the date of the farewell 
meal. On this last pomt> the lists of "Arrivals in IHenna*' offer 
very strong negafive evidence, namely: Forray comes from 
Pesth-Ofen in 1809-ia-ll; Countess Brunswick, 1811; but no 
Count Brunswick after March, 1810, until the end of February, 
I81S — ^four months after the Eighth Symphony is oompleted. 
At that date, we shall find reasons in plenty for the farewell 
gathering — though none in the "Spring of 1812." The canon 
could not have contained the word "Metronome" until 1817; 
nor could the "ta, ta, ta," have represented the beat of a pendulum 
of an instrument not yet invented; it was an imitation of the beat 
of the lever on the ani^. 

Tlie Conversatioil Books show, in Schindler's own hand, 
bow he became possessed of the canon. Beethoven, dnrinj? the 
first years of their acquaintance, was in the habit of meeting 
frequently evenings a captain of the ArciererUeibgarde des 
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Kaisers^ a certain Herr Pinterics, well known then in musical 
circles, and Oliva, *'in a retired room in the Blumeiutock in the 
BallgissGfaen." In a ConverBation Book (1880) Scfaindler writes: 

The motif of the csdob, fid movement of the 8th symphony — I can- 
not find the ori<.'\nal — you will, I hope, have the kindness to \^ rite it dnwn 
for me. Herr rintericks at that time sang the bass, the Captain 2d tenor, 
(Miva fid bass. [Again in 18S4]: I am just in tile second movement of 
the 8th symphony — ^ta, ta, ta — the canon on Malzel — it was really a very 
jolly evening when we sang this canon in the "Kamehl" — M&lzei, the 
bass. At that time I still san^ soprano. I think it was the end of 1817. • 
The time when I was permitted to appear before Your Majesty — 
1816 — 1815 — after the performance of the Symphony in A. — was Still 
young at that time, but very courageous, wasu t I? 

On the first of these occasions, therefore, the word "Chro- 
nometer" must have been sung; on the second, as M&lzel had re- 
turned to Vienna with the ''Metronome," that wwd was subBti' 
tnted, and of course retained in the copy made in 18fi<X The 
nccenary conclusion is thb: If the canon was written before the 
Symphony, it was not improvised at the farewell menl: if it was 
improvised on that occasion, it was but the reproduction of the 
AU^retto theme in canon-form. 

Fiore Bode, who at his cufanmation had occupied perhaps 
the first place among living violimatt* being driven from RussSa* 
made fi concert tour in Germany and cHtne in December to Vienna. 
Spohr, whose judgment of violin playing cannot be impugned, 
had heard him ten years before with delight and astonishment, 
and now again in a public concert on January 6. He now thou|^t 
that he haid retrograded; he found his playing "cold and full of 
mann< risras"; he "missed the former daring in the ove.coraing 
of difficulties," and felt himself "particularly unsatisfied by his 
cantabile playing." "The public, too, seemed dissatisfied," he 
says, "at least he could not warm it into enthusiasm." Still, 
Bode had a great name; paid to and receiTed from the nobles the 
customary homage; and exhibited his still great talents in their 
saloons. Beethoven must have still thought well of his power'?, for 
he now took up and completed his Sonata, Op. 90, to be played at 
one of Lobkowitz*s evening concerts by him and Archduke 
Rudolph. From the tone of two notes to the Archduke (prmted 
by K3chel), the composer seems to have been less satisfied by 
Bode*s performances than he had expected to be: 

To-morrow morning at the earliest hour, the copyist will be able to 
begin on Uie last movement, as I meanwhile am writing on other wwka* 

■GoRcet. Mdial m» tb«» far a Um mnoAM MftSm in Tltaaa. 
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I did not make great haste for the sake of mere punctuality in the last 
movement, the more because I had. in writing it, to comaider the plajring 
of Rode; in our finales wc like rushing and resounding passages, but these 
are not in Rodc's style and this— embarrassed me a little. For the rest 
mil b likely to go well on Tuesday. I take the liberty of doubting if I 
can appear that evenin<,' at Your Imp. Highness's, notwithstanding my 
leal in service; but to make it good I shall come to-morrow morning, 
to-morrow afternoon, to meet the widMs of my eacalted piq»il in w 
ieq)ect8. 

The date of the concert was December S9th. Therefore, if 
the sketches for the second, tliird and fourth movements of this 
noble sonata do not belong to the year 1811, as argued near the 
close of the preceding chapter, the entire work, except the first 
movement, was produced in twdve or fifteen days at most. 

Though it may be slightly in advance of strict chronological 
order, it would seem well to quote here what Spohr in his Auto- 
biography writes of his personal intercourse with Beethoven. 
It is interesting and doubly aeceptable as the only sketch of the 
kind belonging to just this period; it is, moreover, trustworthy. In 
general, what he relates of the composer in that work so abounds 
with unaccountable errors as to necessitate the utmost caution 
in accepting it; it is pervaded by a harsh and grating tonr; and 
leaves the impression, that his memory retained most viviciiy and 
unconsciously exaggerated whatever tended to place Beethoven in 
a ridiculous light. What is here copied is, at least comparatively, 
free from these objections: 

After my arrival in Vienna (about Deeember 1), I at onoe hmited up 

Beethoven, but did not filial liiin and therefore left my card. I now 
hoped to meet him in one of the musical 8oir6e8 to which I was frequently 
invited, but soon learned that since his deafness had so increased that he 
could no longer hear music distinctly in all its context he had with- 
drawn from all musical parties and, indeed, become very shy of .society. 
I made another attempt to visit him, but again in vain. At last, most 
unexpectedly, I met him in the eating-place which I was in the habit of 
patronizing every Wednesday with my wife. I had, by this time, al- 
ready ^iven a concert (Dec-ember 17), and twice performed my oratorio 
(January 21 and 24). The Vienna newspapers had reported favorably upon 
them. Hence, Beethoven knew of me when T introduced myself to him 
and greeted me in an extremely friendly maimer. We sat down together 
at a taUe» and Beethoven became very chatty, which greatly BinpffiB«l 
the table company, as he generally looked straight ahead, moro'ie and 
curt of speech. It was a difficult task to make him understand, as 
one had to shout so loudly that it could be heard three rooms distant. 
Afterward, Beethoven came often to this eatinjj-house and visited me at 
my lodipngs, and thus we soon learned to know each other well. Beet* 
hoven was frequently somewiiat blunt, not to say rude; but an honest 
eye f^eamed from under his bushy eyebrows. 
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After my return from Gotha (end of May, 1813), I met bim occasion- 
ally at the TneateMUi'dciyWieiit hard behind the orchestra, where Count 

PalfTv had fxh on him a free seat. After the opera he generally accom* 
panied me home and spent the remainder of the eveniug with me. There 
be was pleasant toward IKwette and the chfldven. He 
spoke about music, \^^len he did so his judgments were very severe and 
so decided that it seemed as i£ there could be no contradiction. He 
did not take the h»at interest m the worln of others; for this reason I 
did not have the courage to show him mine. His favorite topic of con- 
versation at the time was severe criticism of the two theatrical manage- 
ments of Prince Lobkowitz and Count Palffy. He was sometimes over- 
loud in his abuse of the latter when we were still inside the theatre, so 
that not only the public but «Iso the Coimt in his oflRce might have heard 
him. This embarrassed me greatly and I continually tried to turn the 
oonversation into something else. The rude, repelling eonduct of Beet- 
hoven at this time was due partly to his deafness, which he not yet learned 
to endure with resignation, partly to the unsettled condition of his 
financial affairs. He was not a good housekeeper and had the ill-luck 
to be robbed by those about him. So he often lacked necessities. In 
the early part of our acquaintance I once asked him, after he had been 
absent from the eaUng-nouse: **You were not ill* were you?"— "Bfy 
boots wer^ and as I have only one pair I had house-arrart,** was the 
answer. 

Beethoven had other cares, troubles and nn> iVtie.s in the com- 
int,' year— to which these reminiscences in strictness belong and 
serve as a sort of introduction — not known to Spohr. Theirs was 
not the confidential intercourse which Uiyn bare the heart of friend 
to fitold. As Yarnhagen last year, so Theodor Komer this and 
the next informs us that Beethoven's desire again to try liis for- 
tune on tlip oy)eratic stage was in no wise abated. On June (Hh 
the youthiul poet writes: "If Weinlig docs not intend soon to 
compose my Alfred, let btm send it back to me; I would then, 
having bettered my knowledge of the theatre and eqiecially of 
opera texts, strike out several things, inasmuch as it is much too 
long, and give it to the Kamthner Theatre, as I am everla.stingly 
plagued for opera texts by Beethoven, Weigl, Gyrowetz, etc.'* 
On February 10, 1813, he writes: "Beethoven has asked me for 
'The Return of Ulysses.* If Gludc were alive, that would be a 
subject for his Muse.*' 

The ascertained compositions of 1812 w«re: 

I. "Sinfonie. L. v. Beethoven, 1812, ISten Xfai." A major. Op. 92. 

II. "Trio in einem Satze." B-flat. "Wien am 2ten Juni 181«. FUr 
seine klelne Freimdin Max. Brentano zu ihrer Aufmunterung im Clavier- 
qwelen." 

III. "Sinfonia— Lrnz im Monath October 1812." F major. Op. 9$, 
rV. Three Equali for four tromboues. "Linz den 2ten 9ber 1812.*' 
V. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin. G major, Op. 90. 
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VL Irith tin Hourly or quite compleled for ThomiOB, nd 
Vn. Wdbh «in probably oantiniiiML 

The publications: 

I. Mtiaic to *'Egmont" except fhe ovortiire. Op. 84. BKidnpfaiid 

BKrtel, in January. 

II. Messa a quattro voci coiraccompiignamento d^Oreheiira, com- 
pOBia da Luigi van BeeUtoeen. "Drey Hymnen fUr vier Singstimmen mit 
Bef^tung OM Oichesters, ill Musik gesetzt und Sr. Dareklaucht dem 

Herrn Fflrsten von Kinsky zugecignet von Liidw. v, Bocthovav M. 
Werk. Partitur." Breitkopf and UtLrtel, ia October. 
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The Year 1818 — ^Beethoven's Journal — ^Death of Prince 
Kinsky — ^Beethoven's Earnings — Mttleel and ''Welling- 
ton's Victory"— The A major Symphooy^The Concerts 
ol December 8 and 12. 



SHORT as Bettina's stay in Vienna was, it CK^onrrer! at the veiy 
cris'S of Beethoven's unlucky marriage project; and her 
aociety served a good purpose in distracting his thoughts; 
while her knoim relations to her future husband prevented the 
growth el any sndi feeling on his part as some have conjectured 
did r(\ally awnken. Next came the rather absurd affair with 
Frfiulein Malfatti; but this was so little of an earnest nature^ aa 
in turn to be quite forgotten, so soon as the rejected lover came 
fairly under the influence of the remarkable mental and personal 
channs of Amalie von Sebald, in whom he fomid all that his 

*Th»yer U wiiting from tbe Mint of view toaching Beethoven's love-affairs which 
«M Jmtified bj all tlie evidemee tlurt IimI been diMOVmd up to tbe time ot his writing 
•nd, in fnet. vp to the time of fab dwth. He thought th«t toe object of the love-letter*, 
which he iiuistcd in placing in 1800, wa« "in greatest probability Countess Brunswick; 

knew that Beethoven bad proposed marriaf^e to Therese Malfatti, but plainly thought 
tl.i i in fur Iifr neither profound n ir Ipisting; be was inclined to believe thut the 
broken inarnajie eaga^ement of 1810, was with the Countess Brunswick and that she 
dropped out of his life *-ith the fiiilure of hi^ niarri;i^;<- project. The discovery of 
the letter of February, 1811, from Therese to her gister in whidi his letter to her about 
the portrait is quoted, shows Thayer to have been in error in this. In his revision of the 
chapter before oa. Dr. Riemann proceeded from an entirely different point of view. In 
hU DeKct the love4etters were written in 181 2, and to Therese Bniuwick. In place of 
the opoung pasaa^ whidi the EagUsh Editor has thoogbt proper to Ntaia. he aub- 
stituted the following: 

**The convincing reasons advanced in the preceding chapter for pladng the love* 
letter of July ff-7 in the year 1812. ffivc an entirely different light to the so-called 
'Jounuil' in flip Fischoff manusirijit If fhiit day. in the beginning of Jidy, 1812, whii-h 
led to K Tinitu.il innfession of Im c furms a t lumix in liff thoven's heart-history, whi< h f in 
Srarcely ijo (!mil>t.fii, tfn- t-iitry in tiif jouruii! in;il:f's it sure that the obstacles tn .h con- 
jugal union which are intimated have not disappeared, but, on the contrary, have proved 
to be insuperable. The first entry is dated merely 1812, and in likelihood was written 
at the end of the year. Whether or not the initial which shows » flourish is really an 
A is a fair question. Those who see more than superficial pInjrfalneM in the relations 
between Beethoven end Amelia Sebald will of course see her name in the letter." It 
chonld be obeerved here that in the chapter devoted to the year 1812, Dr. Rienam 
interpolated an extended argvment. following the tinea of Dr. San^atli's brochure, to 
ahow that the Ictteie were written in 181t from Teplita— 'Dr. 8na>Galli says to Amalie 
8chakl» Dr. Bienann to ConntcM Bmnawick. 

I1S9J 
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warmest wishes could desire. The renewal in the last summer of 
his acquaintance with her completely cured him of his recent 
unfortunate passions, but, there u too mudi reason to bdieve* at 
the cost of plunging him into a new one, not the leas powerful 
because utterly hopeless, and so firmly tooted that in 1816 ''it 
was still as on the first day.** 

The so-called journal {Tagebuch) of the Fischoff AiS. begins 
thus: 

SubmisnoD, absolute submisrion to your fate, only this can give you 

the sarrifirn . . . to the sf-rvitude — O, hard stru^'t;!* ' Turn everything 
which remains to be done to planning the long journey — you must your> 
self find all that your most blessed wish can oner, you must force ft to 
your will — keep always of the same mind. 

Tliou mayeet no longer be a man, not for thyself, only for others, for 
thee there is no longer happinete except in thyself, in thy art — O God, give 
me strength to conauer myself, nothing must chain me to life. Thus 
everything connected with A will go to destruction. 

The d;if e j/iven h simply 181€; but the month of September in 
Teplitz sug^'f sts itsf lf instantly for the hrst two paragraphs, and 
the time when Beethoven was busy with the Eighth Symphony 
for the othtf . The nest-following in the manuscript is dated : 

May 18. 1818. 

To forgo a great act wbich nii^'hf have hcvn anr] mnain so — O, 
what a difference compared with an unstudied life which often rose in my 
fancy — O fearful conditions wMeh do not suppress my feeling for 
domesticity, but whose cxei ution O fiod. Cod look dowu UpOO the un- 
happy B., do not permit it to last thus much longer — ' . 

Learn to keep silent, O friend! Speech is like silver. 
But to hdd one's peace at the rignt mcunent is pure gdd. 

It is obvious that the hated "servitude** is the instruction of 
the Archduke in music, and that the new feeling which he has to 
"defy, and if possible conquer, lest everything go to destruction, is 
the absorbing affection for Amalie Sebald which he had uncon- 
sciously sufifered to gain tyrannical sway over his mind and heart. 
Hie **great act*' of the last citation is the *Tong journey" of the 
first — of which hereafter. ' 

Other causes also joined to render his case now truly pitiable. 
The result of his interference with his brother Johann, vexatious 

'Here is Dr. Rienumn's interprcUtion: "That the reference ia to the obftadcB 
standing in the way of a marriage, can scarcely be controverted. Compare with thit 
what Fanny Giann it i i - dv] Rio says on Scptrmhcr 16, IBlfi. in her journal: Five j cars 
before he had got atiiiuimled with a person, uiiiDti with whum would have hct^a to him 
the pri-atest happiness of hit life. 'It is .still as cm th*" first day, I have not hcen able to 
Rrt it out of mv mind." The words 'got aciiUHinlcd five years ajjo' apply rather to Amalie 
Sebald or HrUi;ia von Arnim than to Thcrese Brunswick; but it should be borne in 
mind that the young wonuui is reporting a conversation overheard from some distance 
bctweea B^athovta and Iwr ffatlier." 
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and mortifying as it was, was of little moment in comparison with 
the anxiety and distress caused by the condition of his brother 
Karl. In 1809, Karl had been advanced to the position of Deputy 
Liquidator with 1000 £1. salary and ICO £i. rent money; but all 
saUries bdnir then fMud in baak^notes, the minor public officials, 
especially after the Finatu-PatnU, were reduced to extreme 
poverty. Kar! ^•an Roothoven was already owner of the house in 
the Alser\'orstadt ntar the Hprrnnlser Linie, which contained 
lodgings for some ten or twelve small families, enclosed a court- 
garden with firuit trees, etc., and was valued (1816) at 16400 fl.: 
so long as he remained in the Rauhensteingasse^ the whole of this 
house was rented, and, after deducting interest and taxes, gave 
him a very desirable addition to his miserable salary. When 
Beethoven writes, that he had wholly to support "an unfortunate 
sick brother together with his family," it must be therefore un- 
derstood eum grano; but that he had for some time been obUged 
very largely to aid them in obtaming even the neoesssries of life 
is beyond question. Just now, when his own pecuniary pros- 
pects were so clotidrr^, his anx-irties were increased by Karl's 
wretched state of health, which partly disabled him for his oihcial 
duties, and seems to have forced him to pay for occasional as- 
sistance. In March, he appeared rapidly to be sinking from con- 
sumption, and he became so hopeless of improvement in April 
as to induce him — in his wellfoundrd distrust of the virtU6 and 
prudence of his unhappy wife — to execute the following 

Declabation. 

Inasmuch as I am convinced of the frank and upright disposition of 

my brother Ludwig van Bccthovni, I dt^irc thiil ;ift(r my drafh lie 
undertake the guardianship of my son, Karl Beethoven, a minor. I 
therefore request the honorable court to appoint my brother mentioned 
to the guardianship after my death and beg my dear brother tO Scoept 
the office and to aid my son with word and deed in all cases.* 
Vienna, April 12, 1818. 

Happily for all parties concerned. Spring "brought healing 
on its wings." Karl's health improved; he was advanced to the 
position of Cashier of the ^^niversal-Staats-Schulden Kasse," 
with 40 fl. increase of rent money; and now, at last, the decree 
was issued for the payment of all salaries (of public officials) in 
silver. Twelve hundred florins in silver, used with reasonable 
economy, was amply suflident to relieve Ludw^ of this part 
of his troubles. 

'This doeuineBi it ngned and sealed by Karl v. Beethoven, R. I. Cashier, Ludwif 
van Beethoven^ uoA Bann iohaim von Fteqiuoloili, Fetar vod Lohea oad Vt, OUva m 

witnesses. 
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In a letter to Rudolph written in January, Beethoven said 
bitterly: "neither word, nor honor, nor writ ten agreement, seems 
binding." — The words relate to nou-paymeuts ot the Kiusky and 
Lobkowits flttbscriptions to his annuity. 

Kinsky, on the 9nd or 8rd ol the preceding November, while 
riding at Weldus near Prague, was — by the breaking of his saddle- 
pirth — thrown from his horse with such force as to crush his skull, 
and survived but tea hours. In settlmg his affairs, the question 
axose whether, under the FtnoRS-Patoni, Beethoven was entitled to 
more tlum the aubsmption as computed by the scale: or, more 
correctly, there being no qu^tkin under the Iaw» Beethoven 
raised one, by claiming the full nominal sum (1800 fl ) in notes of 
redemption. The curators of the estates — as it was their sworn 
duty to do — refused to admit the claim until it should be es- 
tablished by competent judicial authority; and, pending the 
decbioii» withheld all pajrments. Aa to Lobkowitz, bis profuse 
expenditures had brought him to a suspension of paymrnts and 
had deprived him of the control of his vast estates. \Miat has 
just been said of the Kinsky subscription for Beethoven apphes, 
therefore, literally to his. Hence, nothing of the annuity was paid 
by the IQnsky curators from Novembw 8rd, 1812, to Maidi Slst» 
1815; nor by those of Lobkowit?: from September 1st, 1811, until 
after April 19th, 1815. From the abundant correspondpncc railed 
out by these differences of opinion, as to whether law or equity 
should rule in the case, three letters to the widowed Princess 
Kinsky may be sdected as explanatory d Beethoven's views. 
In the first of these lett»s, dated at Vieima, December SOtb, 1812, 
Beethoven rehearses the story of the origin of the annuity contract, 
the disarrangement of the governmental finances. Archduke 
Rudolph's prompt compliance with the request that payments be 
made in notes of redemption instead of bank-notes, aud thus 
leaches the visit of Vambagen von Enae to Prince Kinsky at 
Prague. He quotes a letter written by Varnhagen as follows: 

Yesterday I had an exhaustive talk with Prinze v. Kinsky. Ac- 
companied by expressions of highest praise for Beethoven, he complied 
at oooe with his request and from now on will send him notes of ledemp' 
tion and will pay the arrears an ^ the future sums in this currency. The 
cashier here will receive the necessary instructions and Beethoven can 
eoHect everything here^riien he paaws through, or if prefers hi VwDaa 
as toon as the Fnnoe shall have returned. 

Prague, July 9, 1812. « 

*Thia date ia obviously an atfor of the eopyiatii. The letter wa» written to OUt« 
who. oo January 97, 1S13. recslliutit to VaroMgeo's miad. eopiee it aa "your letter ot 
Jaaa S. of last yoar." Moraovtr, Bailhovan wai ia ftafua levital dayi aefara Jal/ S, 
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Continuing, Beethoven tells the Princess of his visit to Kinsky, 
who confirmed the statements in the letter and paid 60 diieats on 
account — as tht^ equivalent of COO florins, Vienna Standard. 
It was agreed that the arrears should be paid when the Prince 
ahoiild oome to Vienna and instructions be ifiyen to his agents. 
Beethoven's illness kept him at Tepliti longer than he had expected. 
Nevertheless, thronErh 0H\ a ho reminded the Prince, then in 
Vienna, in Deeeinhcr of his promises, who a?ain confirmed them 
and added that he would arrange matters at his exchequer in a few 
days. Alter the departure of the Prince with his family he had 
made inquuies and learned to his astonishment that notiiing had 
been done in the matter. In conclu^n he expressed the convic- 
tion that the heirs of the noble Prince would art in the spirit of 
magnanimity which had inspind him and pay the arrears and 
give directions for the future payments in notes of redemption. 

In the second letter he repeats the request, having learned 
first from the Prince's r^resentatives that nothing could be done 
m the matter until a guardian had been appointed, which office 
had been assumed by Her Highness. "You will easily see," he 
continues, 

how painful it is to be deprived so long of money which had been 
coontod on, the more since I am obliged wholly to support an unfortunate 
sick brother and his family and have inconsiderately exhausted my re- 
sources, hoping by the collection of my salary to care for my own liveU- 
hood. The complete righteousness of my claims you may see in the fact 
that I faithfully reported the receipt of the 60 ducats which the tAkoe 
of blessed memory paid me on account in Prague, although the princely 
council told me that 1 might have concealed the fact, as the Prince had 
not told faim, the coiuidllor» or his cashier anything about it. 

The third letter, dated February 1818, again urges the 
duty of the heirs to carry out the intentlMis of the Fdnoe and 
formulates his petition as follows: 

Namdy* I pny Your Serene Highness graciously to command that 
die salary in arrears from September 1, 1811, be computed in Vienna 
currency according to the scale of the day of contract, at 1088. ilMrins, 
and paid, and to leave the question whether and to what ext. nt tliis 
salary be payable to me in Vienna currency open until the affairs of the 
estate be brought in order and it becomes necessary to lay the subject 
before the authorities so that my just demands be realisea by their i^)- 
provat sad detennination. 

The payment of the 60 ducats on account of the salary which 

by the Prince's consent was to be paid in notes of redemption is 
again advanced as evidence of the Prince's intentions, as is also 
the plea on the score of his necessities. The first and third letters 
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are written in a strange hand and merely si^'ned by BeCfkhovca. 
The petition contained in Vio t Inrd was not granted. 

Schindler has enlarged upon Bectho ven^s inexperience and lack 
of flkill in matters of biuiness, and of his propensity to waste his 
resources in needless dumges of kxlgings; Waaler and others in- 
form us of his ignorance of the value of money; Karl van Beethoven 
had been a great expense to him; and five-eighths of his annuity 
had for some time remained unpaid. Still, it is impossible to ac< 
count satisfactorily for the very low state of his finances at this 
time. He must have been Btrangely imprudent in non^husband' 
ing his resources. From Mairch 1, im, to Maidi 1, 181S, he had 
received from Kinsley rather more ihnn five semi-annual payments 
(the "60 ducats'* included), from Lobkowitz five and from the 
Archduke seven — five of them in notes of redemption; in all, 
11500 floiuu. In the Spring of 1810, CoUard (Clementi) had 
paid him £100; from Thonumi he had received 150 ducats, if not 
in July, 1810, at least in July» 1811, and 90 ducats more in February, 
1813, and within the last years Breitkopf and HSrtel had certainly 
paid him several thousand tiorins for the many works of magnitude 
purchased by them; besides all this he had borrowed at least 1100 
florins from Brentano, for two or three years only after this be 
notes: **1 owe F. A. B. 2300 fl., once 1100 and 60 ducats*'; and we 
know of no time after the beginning of 1814, when he wa<? under 
the necessity of applying to that generous friend for any sums 
like these. But, whatever was the cause, and whoever was in 
fault, Beethoven was now, up to the time when his Iwother Karl 
rectdved his new appointment, learning by harsh erperience a 
lesson in economy — happily to his profit. 

To finish thi'^ topio at once, we pass on to the summer, which 
the composer speiiL in Baden, meeting there his friends the 
Streichers. Frau Streicher afterwards related to Schindler, that 
she 'Yound Beethoven in the summer of 1818, in the most desolate 
state as regards his physical and domestic needs — not only did 
he not have a sinj,'le good coat, but not a wholr shirt,** and, adds 
Schindler, "I must hesitate to describe his condition exactly as it 
was." Frau Streicher, after her return to the city, "put his ward- 
robe and homdiold affairs to rights and, with the help of her 
husband, saw to the provision of the necessities," and, what was 
still better, they impressed upon him the necessity of **putting 
money by f^ainst the future, and Beethoven obeyed in every 
X)articiilar," A small sum received from Gratz, and the 750 fl. 
due from the Archduke, September 1st, relieved him for the 
moment; but before the end of the year, he was again so 
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reduced, probably by the necessary expendftures made on his 
account by the Streidiers, as to obtain a loan of 60 ducats from 

M&lzel. 

The tone of the corresy^ondence during the first half of this 
. year is far less depressed than might be expected under the ad- 
verse circumstances just detailed, to which is to be added constant 
ill health; indeed, his notes to Zmeskall are enlivened by divers 
gleams of his old humor. For the better understanding of the 
selections here made it is to be premised, thnt 

(a) Brunswick arrived in Vienna, February 21 ; that 

(b) Beethoven contributed a "newly composed Triumphal 
March" to Kuffner's tragedy "Tarpeia" for its first performance 
in the Burgtheater, March 26; that 

(c) One of his symphonies was the principal attraction of the 
Theatncal Poor Fund Concert in the Kttmthnerthortheater, 
April 16; that 

» (d) He could justly claim the use of that theatre from Prince 

Lobkowits for a brai^t concert; that 

(e) Varena had again applied to him for musus tor another 
charity concert in Gratz; thnt 

(f) Louis Bonaparte, Ex King of Holland, then residing in 
Gratz, was the "rich third party" referred to in one of the letters; 
and 

(g) That the pecuniary embarrassments of Lobkowitz reached 
their cUmax this sununerand recalled Beethoven from Baden to take 
the neetlful steps to secure himself from farther loss, if possible. 

On January 24th, he writes to Zmeskall: 

We inform yon. Kr"^f Z , of this and the othrr thinp from which you 
may choose the best, and are most horribly well-disposed toward you. 
We hear that yoa have letters from B. addressed to us and beg you to 
srnri them. Are- yon at liberty to-day? If so, yoii will find meinueSwan 
— il not, we will Bad each other somewhere else. 

Your fntnd 

Author 

Beethoven Bonnensia, 

Between thu letter and the next there falls a rather long 
letter in French to Thomson, dated Febnuiry 10. 1813, which 
informs us touching the prepress of the work on the British songs. 

Beethoven writes: 

I have received your valued letters of August 5, October 30 and 
December 21, and learned with pleastuv that you have received the 68 
songs which I have set for you at last and that you are satisfied with all 
but 9 of them which you specify and in which you would like to have me 
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change the rilornelles and acconipanimrnt s. I rogret that T rannot 
accommodate you in this. 1 am not in the habit of rewriting my com^x)- 
sitions. I have never done it, being convinced that any partia] tuteratKm 
changes the character of the entire composition. I regret that you will 
suffer the loss; but you can scarcely put the blame on me, since it ought to 
have been your affair to advise me more explicitly of the taste of your 
country and the small skill of your players. Having now received your 
instruction on tlipse points I have composed the songs whoUy anew andt 
as I hope, so liiat they will meet your expectations. 

You may believe that it was only with great reluctance that I 
determined to do violence to my ideas and that T should never have 
willing to do so had I not feared that a refusal would cause a loss to you, 
as in your coll< Mon you wanted to have my compomtknu exduflivdy 
and that otht rwisr you might have had your care and expense to pro- 
duce a complete work in vain. . . . The last two songs in your letter 
of Deoember 81, frfeaaed me veiy much. For thia reasfm I composed them 



eon amore, particularly the second one. You noted it in 

but as this key seems too little natural and so little in harmony with the 
direction Amoroso that it might better be written Barbarcsco, I have set 
it in a more appropriate key. 

Further on in the letter he asks Thomson to tell him whether 
AndarUino was to be understood as meaning fa^iter or slower 
than AndanU, "for this term, like so many in music, is of so in* 
definite a significance that Andantino sometimes approaches an 
AUegro anf! sometimes, on the other hand, is plnyed like Adagio."* 

A rather long note to Zmeskall of February 25, being about 
a servant, is not worth copying. It begins: "I have, my dear Z.» 
been almost continuously ill since I saw you last/* aiid doses 
after the signature with the word "Miserabilis." Omitting others 
of similar contents we come to this interesting letter to Varena: 

Dear Sir! 

No doubt Rode was right in all that he said about me; my health is 
not of the beat and without fault of my own my condition otherwise is 
perhaps more unfavorable than at any time in my life; bat neither this 
nor anything else shall di'isiiade me frnin helping the e<}ually innocent 
suiferers, the Convent ladies, so far as my modest talents will permit. 
To this end, two entirdy new symphonies ate at your services, an air 
for bass voice with chorus, several smaller single choruses — if you need 
the overture to Hungary's Benefactor which you performed last year, it 
is at your service. 

The overture to "The Ruins of Athens," although in a smaller style* 
is also at your service. Amongst the choruses is a cl ortjs of Dervishesy 
an attractive thing [literally: "a good signboard"] for a mixed public. 

In my opinion you would do best to dioose a day on which you 
could give the oratorio "Christus am filberg"; since then it has been 
played all over; this would then fill iialf of the concert; for the second 
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half jrou would play a new sympluHiyt the overture and different choruses, 

as al-^o the bass air with chorus mentioned; thus the evening would not 
be Without variety; but you would better talk this over with the musical 
ewmdllors in your city and let them decide. What you say concerning 
remuneration for me from a third person I think I can guess wlio he is; 
if I were m my former condition 1 would flatly say: "ikethoven never 
takes pay when the benefitting of humaiiity is ooooemed,** but now, 
placed in a condition through my great benevolence (the rause of whidi 
can bring me no shame) and other circumstances which are to blame, whidi 
•re caused by men without honesty or honor, I say frankly I would not 
decline such an offer from a rich tliirrl fKirty ; l ut there is no thought of a 
demand; even if there should prove to be nothing in the talk about a 
third person, be convinced that I am just as willing now to be of service 
to my friends, the reverend women, as I was last year without the least 
reward, and as I shall always be to suffering humanity as long as I breathe. 
And now farewell. Write to me soon and I will care for all that is 
necessary with the greatest zeal* 

My best wishes for the convent. 

Closely connected with t1iis in subject, and no doubt in time, 
is the following letter to Zme&kali: 

See to the delivery of this letter to Brunswick at once to-day, so that 
it may arrive as soon as possible and correctly. Pardon me the burdens 

which T place upon you. I have just been asked again to send works to 
Gratz iu the Sleirmark for a concert to be given for the benefit of the 
UtsuUnes and their educational convent. Last year such a coneeH 
yielded generous receipts. With this academy and that which I gave in 
Karlsbad for the benefit of the sufferers from the fire in Baden three 
academies have been given in one year for, by and through me — ^to me 
everywhere a deaf ear ia turned Piterally: "for me eveiybody wears hia 
eon on hb feet"]. 

Thereupon he wrote again to Varena: 

Vienna, April 8, 1813. 

MydearV! 

I received with much pleasure your letter but again with much dis- 
pleasure the 100 florins sent by tiie poor cloister ladies; meanwhile they 
are deposited with me to be applied to the payment of the expoiaea for 
copying. Whatever reTnains will be returned to the noble cloister women 
together with a view of the accounts. 

For such <»oeanoDS I never accept ansrtlung — thou|^t that the 
third person to whom you referred was perhaps the ex-King of Holland 
and — ^yes» from him who probably took from the Hollaqders in a less 
ri^teous way I would have had no hesitation in accepting something in 
my present condition; now, however, I beg kindly that nothing more be 
said on the subject. Write me your opinion as to whether if I came to 
Grats I could give a concert; for it is not likely that Vienna will l<»g 
n uii n my place of residence; perhaps it is already too lati^ but your opimon 
on the subject will always be welcome. 

The works will be copied tmd as soon as possible you riiaU have 
them — do whatever you please with the oratotio; wherovw it CSS do 
any good my purposes will best be subserved. 
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All tliiogs bemitifulto oar Umlines, whom I am^UMl to bo able to 
ietTO ogain. 

Numbers 8 and 9 of KtfdwPB ^'Dra-mid-aditslg Onginal- 

Briefe'* by Beethoven to Archduke Rudolph and his chamberlain* 

pray the Archduke to intercede for him with the Rector of the 
University for permission to give two conci i ts in the hall of the 
University. The result is shown, in a uute to Zmeskali dated 
April 10: 

The hall of Uie Uaivernty, my dear Z., is— refused, I received this 
information day before yesterday, but being ill vesterday I could not 
come to you to talk it over, nor tonday. There will remain nothing prob- 
ably except the Karnthnerthortheater or that An-der-Wien, and I fancy 
onljr one A (codcany). If that will not go we must resort to the Augarten, 
there of course we must f^ive 2 A. Think the mntter over a bit, my dear, 
and give me your opmion. It may be that the symphouies will be re- 
hearsed to-morrow at tbe Ardiduke*a» if I caagoout»of iriiich I diall let 
you know. 

The rehearsal took place on Resurrrction Bay, April 18, as 
we learn from the 48th letter in the Kdchel Collection, which, 
together with the prefeflinf? two (Nos. 46 and 47), belong in the 
year 1813, not in 1819, as Kochel surmised. The following little 
note to Zmeskali refers to the rehearsal: 

Meanwhile I thank you. dear Z., and inform you that the rehearsal 
will take {^aceat the Archduke's to-morrow afternoon at 3 o'cloek — but 
I shall p\ve you the particulars to-morrow morning — for the present I 

have announced it. 

Your 

Beethoven* 

To Zmeskali he wrote on April 23; 

Dear Z. : All will go well, the Archduke will take this Prince Fitzly 
Putzly soundly by the ears — let me know if you intend to eat at the inn 
to-day or when you do? Then tell me please whether "Sentivant" is 

correctly spelled, ns T want to write to him at the same time for the chorus. 
I must yet consult wiiii you about the day to be chosen, moreover you 
must not let anytiuntj be observed about the enlistment of the Archduke, 
for Prince Fitzly Putzly v. '\l\ not come to the Archduke till Sunday, if this 
wicked debtor were to observe anything in advance he would try to get 
out of it. 

(On April 26) : Lobkowitz will give me the theatre for a day after 

May 15, it se^ ms to me tliis is about as good as none at all — and T am 
almost of a mind to give up aU thoughts of a concert. Ue above will surely 
not let me go utteily to ruin. 

(On May 10) : I beg of you, dear Z., not to let aaythmg be heard 

about what I said to you concern Ihl^ Prinne L., as the matter is really 

foing forward and without this step nothing would ever have been certain, 
have looked for you at the S. every day, but in Tun* 
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Th&e foUowfl another long letter to Varena: 
MydearV! 

There can be no harm in notifying you in advance of what I am 
sending you; you may be able to use more or less of it. You will receive 
3 choruses which are not long and which you can use at different inter- 
vals in the concert — a large loene for bass voice with chorus; it is from tbe 
"Ruins of Athens" and occurs where the picture of our Emperor appean 
in view (in Ofen, Hungary, this came upon the stage from oeluw). You 
may be able to use something of the kind to — stimulate the multitude. 

In case of need the bass voice niiglit l>e chantrerl fo a contralto. 
You will receive only the score of these pieces; had 1 known which you 
would use I eould have had them copied for you here; I shall receive the 
srnrr^ and H. von Rettig will kindly look after them for you; besides, you 
will receive a march already copied for the instruments. Instead of a 
symphony you will leoerve two symphonies; first, the one which you 
desired to have written out and duplicate; 2nd, another one, also copied, 
which it appears to me you have not yet had performed in Gratz. As 
everything else is copied you can have the vocal pieces copied easily 
and in time. 

Hr. von Rettich will no doubt find some extraordinary occasion to 
have everything delivered to you quickly, as everybody is willing to help 
in such benevolent causes. Why can I not do more for the good ladies! 

I should have liked to send you two entirely new symphnnins of 
mine, but my present condition commands me unfortunately to think of 
myaelf . and I do not know but that I may be obliged to leave this place as 
a fugitive from the country, for this thank the excellmt princes who have 
made it impossible for me to work for the good and the useful as b my 
w<Hit. Many thanks for your wine and thttik also the worthy ladies wt 
the sweetmeats whidi th^r sent me. 

(To the same, without date) : 

P.P. I inform you in haste that in case the first two of the four horn 
parts are difficult for your players, you replace them with 2 violas, but 
solo players; the other 2 in C are easy and can be played by 2 honiists. 

For the sake of my health I am hunying to Baden for a measure of 
improvement. The coat of copying the scores was 8 fl. 24 kr.» for whidi 
I shall get a receipt. I have charged 8 fl. for my senwit to get the thin^ 
together, making a total of 11 fl. 24 kr.; after deductintr this sum I shall 
return the rest of the 100 fl. in a few days — ^it is impossible at this 
moment. 

In case you write to me please enclose your letter to the following 
address in V., namely: To Hm. Oliva, to be ddiveied to the Brothers 
Offenheimer in the Bauemmarkt. 

In a letter to the Archduke, who was then in Baden (also 
written on May 27), Beethoven reports his arrival there. From 
Baden the correspondence with Varena was continued, as appears 
from a letter of July 4, 1818, in whidi Beethoven says: 

Pardon this very belated answer, the reason is still the old one, my 
troubles, oontendmg for nay rights, and all this goes veiy abwly, sinee I 
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am dealing with a princdy rascal, Prince Ix?bkowitz; another noble prince, 
one of an c^posite character, died, but he as httle as I was thinking^ his 
death and in my a£Faira he left notliing in writing; this most now 
out in the law courts at Prague. What an occui iation for an artist to whom 
nothing is so dear as his art! and I was brought into all this by H. L H* 
Archduke Rudolph. . . . 

Receive my thanks for the 150 fl. from the Foraat Preservation 
Society,* commend mo to the esteemed Society, but I am humiUated 
by the fact; why do you (or they) place so high an estimate on the 
little favor whicii I have shown Uie reverend ladies? I hojpe that mjr 
troubles will soon rome to an end and that I may come into possea- 
sion of my own; as soon as this happens 1 shall come in the fall to Grats 
and tlien the 150 fi. shall be dealt with, and I ahall then give a large 
concert for the bmefit of the good TVsulines, or some other institution 
which may be recommended to mc as the most needy and mo.st useful. . . . 

We learn from the "AnfTnerksanie" of Gratz, that "fhristus 
am Olberg,'* sent there by Beethoven in the preceding year, was 
sung as the second part of a concert for the poor on Palm Sun- 
day, April 11, with applause which did lionor to the good taste 
of the musical public of the Styriaa capital. 

In Vienna the C minor i^mphony opened and the new march 
from "Tarpeia" closed Schuppanzigh's concert on the 1st of May 
in the Augarten; but no such enthusiasm was awakened as to 
induce Beethoven to risk the trouble and expense of producing his 
new symphonies, and the projected ''Academies" w«re abandmied* 

Hecalled to Vienna early in July, Beethoven wrote thence to 
Afcihdiike Rudolph: 

From day to day I thought that I should be able to return to Baden, 
meanwhile the dissonances which are keeping me here may possibly de- 
tain me till next week. It is a torture for me to st^r in the city in Uie 
summertime and when I reflect that I am also hindered from attending 
upon Y. I. H. it tortures and repels me the more. Meanwhile it is the 
Lobkowitz and Kinsky matter which keeps me here; instead of thinking 
about a number of measures I must ponder a number of walks {Gdng^~ 
passages) which I must make; without this 1 should scarcely live to see 
the end of the matter. Your I. H. has doubtless heard of Lobkowita's 
misfortunes. It in pitiable, but to be so rich is not fortunate! It ts 
said that Count Vn(^H alone paid 1000 dnrnts in gold to Duport* and 
took a mortgage on the old JLobkowits house. The details are incredible. 
I hear that Btasownowsky will come to Baden and Imng his Quartet, 
which would be a very handsorar thinp, as Y. I. H. would certainly be 
nicely entertained. I know of no more delightful enjoyment in the 
eountiy than quartet muai& Graciously accept, Y. I. H., my sinoerest 
wudies for your good health and pity me for bemg obliged to remain hefo 

^Thm the title in the fiiat edition; Dr. Riemkun cli«nges the word to "The highly 
«Imb«4 Society" uid that it mMnt the Awodatioa of the Fnaa^ al Art aad 
Mniiitfnfthe purpoM at givfaig the ehsrfly coneeits. 
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under ludi repulnva qitwiint.ince». BfiMawhOe I dudl try to make up 
twofold all that yoa «lao lose in Baden. 

Beethoven soon returned to Bndeiip wliere (or the present he 

may be left in the enjoyment of nature, taking such pleasure as 
his deafness still granted in Rasoumowsky's quartets, and sub- 
mitting with what patience he could to his servitude with the 
Axdiduke. 

Blldsel, during the put winter, had opened his **Ktln8tIer- 

cabinet" as a public exhibition. There were marblea, Inonies and 
paintings and a variety of contributions, scientific or curions, from 
various artists — among them a large electrical machine with 
apparatus for popular experiments, but the principal attractions 
were his own Meehanical Trumpeter and the new Panharmonioon. 
The Trumpeter executed a French cavalry march with signals 
and melodies which Mttlzcl himself accompanied on the piano- 
forte. The Panharmonicon combined the common instru- 
ments then employed in military bands, with a powerful 
bellows— rthe whole being inclosed in a case. The motive power 
was automatic and the keys were toudied by pins fixed in a le- 
volving <^linder, as in the common hand-organ or music-box. 
Compositions of considerable extent had each its own cylinder. 
The first pieci s made ready were Cherubini's "Lodoiska" Overture, 
Haydn's ' Military" Symphony, the overture and a chorus from 
Handel's **Timotheus"; and by the end of January, MKlzel was at 
work upon an echo piece composed for him some years before by 
Cherubini. In the course of the summer he added a "few 
marches" composed by the popular yonnp pianist, Moscheles, who 
during their preparation much frequented the workshop. 

Beethoven's *'Iong journey" and "great act" both refer to 
a proposed journey to England with Miflsel, seriously contiem* 
plated during the first months of this year. Brunswick's viat to 
Vienna occurred just when the project seemed ripe for exfTiif Jon; 
as it was on his authority that Schindler reports the ''farewell 
meal" and the singing uf the canon, ihia may be accepted as 
credible. 

The condition of Kari van Beethoven's health forced his 
brother to defer the journey; and Malzel, too, found reason to 
wait until the end of the year — the idea of his really very beautiful 
and striking exhibition, the "Conflagration of Moscow," had 
occurred to him and he willingly remained in Vienna to work it 
out. The change for the better in Kari van Beethoven's health 
and pecuniary condition, and the completi<m of the "Conflagra- 
tion," left both Beethoven and Mfilsel late in autmnn free for 
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their departure. The mechanician was not only a man of un- 
questionable inventive genius, but he also understood the public; 
knew as by instinct how to excite and gratify curiosity without 
disappointing expectation, and had the tact and skill so to arrange 
his exhibitions as to dismiss his visitors grateful fur au amusement 
for which they had paid. He was personally both respected and 
popular. He knew by experience the princqial cities of the Conti- 
nent. and London well enough to foresee* that the noble compo- 
sitions of H;indp|, Haydn and Cherubini secured the success of his 
Panharmonicon there; but that if he could add to its repi rtory 
some new, striking and popular piece, bearing the now great name 
of Beethoven, he would increase both its attractiveness and the 
public interest and curiosity in the composer. Battles and sieges 
had for many years been favorite subjects for descriptive music, 
and the grand engagements of the last fifty years were few indeed 
which had not been fought over again by orchestras, bands and 
all sorts of instruments. Poor Koczwara — who hanged himself 
in jest at London in 1792 — was the author of a "Grande Battaille" 
(in D) for orchestra, and the "Battaille de Vngae** for pianoforte 
trio "avcc tambour,'* or pianoforte solo, commemorative of a vic- 
tory of Frederick II of Prussia. This, for forty years, was a show- 
piece throughout Europe and even in America. Devenne com- 
posed the "Battle of Gemappe"; Neubauer, of Martinestie; 
Jadin, of Austerlits; Fuchs, of Jena; and so on. tot orchestra. The 
grand battle piece for two flutes, which is generally supposed to 
have existed but in a joke, the point of which is its absurdity, was 
really published — it was an arrangement of Fuchs' "Jena.'* For 
the pianoforte solo, or with the accompaniment of two or more 
instruments, the press teemed with battles. Among them were 
those of Fleurus, Wtlrsburg, Marengo, Jena (by others than Fuchs), 
Wagram, the bombardment of Vienna. Steibelt produced two 
land engagements and a "(^^mbat naval"; Kauer, '*Nelson*s 
Battle"; and so on indefinitely. 

When, therefore, the news of Wellington's magnificent victory 
at Vittoria, June 81, 1813, reached Vienna, MMlsd saw instantly 
that it presented the subject of a composition for his Panhar- 
monicon than which none could be conceived better fitted to 
strike the popular taste in England. A work which should do 
homage to the h« lo, flatter national feeling by the introduction of 
"Rule Britannia" and ' God save the King," gratify the national 
hatred of the F^ch, cdebrate British victory and Gallic defeat, 
bear the great name of Beethoven and be iUuminated by his 
genius — ^what more could be desired? He wrought out the plan 
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and explained it to the composer, who, for once^ comeiited to 
work out the ideas of another. In a sketdibook for this composi- 
tion, having signals for the battle on its first page, we read: ''Wel- 

lintrton's Victory Vittoria, only God save the Kinf^, hut a preat 
victory overture for Wellington"; and in the so-called "Tagebuch": 
"I must show the English a little what a blessing there is in God 
save the King"; perhaps, also, another remark Just after Una was 
oocBsiimed by his experience on this work: "It is certain that one 
writes most beautifully when one writes for the public, also that 
one writes rapidly.'* There is nothing in this at all contra- 
dictory to Moscheles's positive and unimpeachable testimony on 
the origin of the work. In a note to his English edition of 
Schindl«r*s book he writes: 

I witnessed the origin and progress of this work, and remember that 
not only did MSlzel decidedly induce Beethoven to write it, but even 
laid before him the whole design of it; himself ^Tntc n!l the dnim-marches 
and the truni{)et-flourishes of the Frencii and Eaghsh uniueii; gave the 
composer some hints, how he should herald the English army by the tune 
of "Rule Britannia"; how he should introduce "Malhrook" in a Hismal 
strain; how he should depict the horrors of the battle aud arrange "God 
save the King** with effects representing the hurrahs of a multitude. 
Even the unhappy idea of mn^ rrting the melody of "God save the King" 
into a subject of a fu£ue in quick movement, enuwates from Mftlzel. 
An this I Mw in sketdies and seoie, brought by Beethoven to liUsd's 
woikshop, them the only suitable plaoe of iccqrtioD he was proiddod with. 

The same, in general and in most of its particulars, was re* 
lated to the Auth<Hr by Carl Stein, who was daily in Mitlsel's rooms 

— they being, as before noted, in his father's pianoforte maniifar 
tory — and who was firmly of the opinion, that Mjilzel was after- 
wards very unfairly, not to say unjustly, treated by Beethoven in 
the matter of this composition. The composer himself says: 
*'I had already before then conceived the idea of a battle which 
was not practicable on his Panharmonica," thus by implication 
fully admittins: that this idea was not his own; moreover, the copy 
of a part of the Panharmonicon score, in the Artaria Collection, 
has on the cover, in his own hand: **0n Wellington's Victory at 
Vittoria, 1818, written for Hr. Mlllael by Ludwig van Beelhoven/' 
This is all more or. less confirmatory of Mosdieles, if indeed any 
confirmation be needed. It is almost too obvious for mention, 
that Malzel's share in the work was even more than indicated 
above, because whoever wrote for the Pnnliarmonicon must be 
frequently instructed by him as to its capacities and limitations, 
whether a Beethoven or the young Moscheles. We may reason- 
ably assume, that the gmeral plan of "Wdlington*s Victory" was 
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fixed during the compoaer** oocMbnal viaHa to the city in August 
and September, and sudtaltosntioiis ia the score determined upon 
as the nature of the instrument demanded ; so that early in October 

the whole was ready for Maize! to transfer to its cylinder. 

On Beethoven's return to his city lodging, between the 15th 
and 20tb of September, his notes to Zmeskall become as usual 
numerous, the principal topic just now being the engagement of a 

new servant. While with the assistance and under the direction 

of the excellent Streichers, Beethoven got his lodgings and ward 
robe into decent order, with the aid of Zmeskall he obtained that 

servant apoken of by Schindler, 

who was a tailor and carried on his trade in the anteroom of the composer. 
With the help of his wife he attended the master with touching care till 
into the year 1810 —and this regulated mode of life did OUT frioid much 
good. Would that it might have endured a few years longer. 

At this stage of the case there cuiiie also evidences of love and 
admiration from Princess lidmowsky, which are well worth more de- 
tailed noticf T]\r Prince was in the habit of frequently visiting his 
favorite in his workshop. In accordance with a mutual understanding 
no notice was to be taken of his presence, so that the master might not be 
disturbed. After the morning greeting the Priiue v,n<5 in the hahil of 
looking through any piece of music that chanced to be at hand, watching 
the niastw at hia work for a while and then leaving the room with a friendly 
"adieu.** Nevertheless, these visits dislurljed Beethoven, who occasion- 
ally locked the door. Un vexed, the Prince would walk down the three 
flights of stairs. As the sartorial servant sat in the anteroom, His 
Serene Highness would join him and wait until the door opened and he 
could speak a friendly greeting to the Prince of Music. The need was 
thus satisfied. But it was not mven lon^ to the honored Meceuas of 
Art to lejoioe in his favorite and ms cteataons. 

This is touching and trustworthy. 

To return to "Wellingtcm'a Victory.'' Schindler, aupporing 
the Panhaimonkxm to have played it, remariced in the first editioD 

of his book: "The effect of the piece was so unexpected that Mfil- 
zel requested our Beethoven to instniTnenf ;ite it for orchestra.** 
He is mistaken as to the rrason ; for Malzel had only, in Beethoven's 
words, "begun to engrave." In truth, be was musician enough to 
see from the score, how very eflfective it would be if instrumentated 
for grand orchestra, and sagacious enough to perceive that the 
composition in that form might prove ai far greater advantage to 
them in London and probably be more attraetivo afterwards 
when ix rfonnrd by the Panharmonicon. But there was another 
consideration far more important. 

Before the age of steam a journey from Vienna to London 
with the many huge cases required for even a part of Ittbd'a 
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oollectxm, was a very expensiTe undertaking. The problem 
now was, how to provide the necessary funds. Beethoven's were 
exhausted and his own were very limited. To alone and give 
exhibitioas at the principal cities on the way, involved little or 
no risk for Slitlael, as the experioioe of the next year proved ; but 
to make the joum^ direct* ivith Beethoven for his componioii, 
was hniiossible imtfl in msme inanarr a oonaideiable sum ol ready 
money could be provided. 

The only resource of the composer, except borrowins?, wa.s, 
of course, the production of the two new Symphonies, one of which 
had been copied for trial with smaU orchestra at the Archduke's, 
thus diminishing somewhat the expenses of a concert. It was five 
years since he had had a benefit, and therefore one full house 
mif?ht counted on with reasonable certainty; but no concert of 
his had ever ijeen repeated, and a single full hou.se would leave 
but a small margin of profit. Moreover, his fruitless efforts in the 
Spring to arrange an '*Akademie" were discouraging. Unless the 
new Symphonies could be produced without cost to himsdf» and 
the interest and curiosity of the public so aroused as to insure the 
success of two or three subsequent concerts, no adequate fund 
for the journey could be gained; but if so great a sensation could 
in some manner be made as to secure this object, the fame of it 
would precede and nobly herald them in IxHidon. 

Beethoven was helpless; but Mglzel's sagacity was equal to 
the occasion. He knew that for the highly cultivated classes of 
music-lovers, able and ready to appreciate the best, nothing better 
could be desired than new Symphonies by Beethoven; but sudi 
auditors are always limited in number; the programme must 
also oontain something surprising, sensational, ad eopUmdum 
vulgtUt to catch the ear of the multitude, and open their pockets. 
His Trumpeter was not enough; it had lost its novelty; although 
with an orchestra instead of pianoforte accompaniment, it would 
be something. Beethoven alone could, if he would, produce what 
was indispensable. Time pressed, MiClad had long since dosed 
his exhibition, and every day of delay was a serious expense. 
The ^'Conflagration of Moscow,*' the model of his Chronometer and 
the cylinders for his Panharmonicon were all finished, except the 
"Victory," and this would soon be ready. Before the end of the 
year, therefore, he could be in Munich, us his interest impera- 
tive^ demanded, provided Beethoven should not be his eompraion. 
There was nothing to detain him in Vienna* after the ''Victory" 
was completed, but his relations to the composer. Him he 
knew too well to hope from him any work deliberately written 
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with a view to please the multitude* had the time allowed, which 
it did not. 

Preparations were making in October for two ^*rand perform- 
ances on the Iltb and 14th of November, in the R. I. Winter 
RkUng Academy, ol Handd's "Timotheus** for the benefit of the 
widows and oiphans of Austrian s and Bavarians who liad fallen 
in the late campaign against Napoleon. On this hint Mlilzel 
formed his plan. This was. if Beethoven would consent to in- 
strumentate the "Victory" for orchestra — in doing which, being 
freed from the limitations of the Panharmonicon, he could give free 
play to his fancy — ^he (BfKIsel) would vetuni to him the score, 
risk the sacrifice of it for its original purpose, remain m Vienna, 
and make it the popular attraction of a grand charity concert for 
the benefit of the Austrians and Bavarians wounded in the battle 
at Hanau, trusting that it would open the way for two or more 
concerts to be given for their own benefit. Under all the cir- 
cumstances, it IS diflBcuIt to dedde, whether to admire the more 
Mfilzel's good judgment, or his courageous trust in it and in 
Beethoven's f,'ciiiiis. He disclosed his plan and purposes to the 
composer, tliey were approved by him, and the score was returned. 

While Beethoven wrought zealously on his task, Mfilzel busied 
himsdf with the preparations for the concert. His personal 
p«q|>ularity, the charitable object m view, curiosity to study 
Beethoven's new productions, especially the battle-piece, secured 
the services of nearly all the leading musicians, some of whom 
were there only in passing or temporarily— Dragonetti, Meyer- 
beer, the bassoon-player Romberg, and others. Tomaschek, who 
heard the '*l^tory" next year, writes that he was "very painfully 
affected to see a Beethoven, whom Providence had probably 
assigned to the highest throne in the realm of music, among the 
rudest materialists. I was told, it is true, that he himself had 
declared the work to be folly, and that he liked it only because with 
it he had thoroughly thrashed the Viennese." There is no doubt 
that this was so; nor that they, who engaged in its performance, 
viewed it as a stupendous musical joke, and engaged in it eon 
amore as in a gigantic professional frolic. 

The University Hall was granted on this occasion and the 8th 
of Decemlier was fixed for the concert. Young Glc5ggl was in 
Vienna, visited Beethoven, and was by him granted the privilege 
of attending the rehearsals. "I remember/' he writes, 

that in one rehearsal the violin-players refused to play a passage in the 
^mphony and rebuked Him for writing difficulties which were incapable 
of performance. But Beethoven begged the gentlemen to take the parts 
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home with them — ^if they were to fMctne it at home it would surely so. 
The next day at the rehearsal the passaj^e went exc-ellently, and the gentle- 
men themselves seemed to rejoice that they had given Beethoven the 
pleasure. 

Spohr, pkying among the violins, 

for the first time saw Beethoven conduct and was surprised in the 
highest d^ree, although he had been told beforehand of what he now saw 
i^Tth his own eyes. Brrthovm had accustomed liiin>.( lf [he says] to indi- 
cate expre8U<m to the orchestra by all manner of smgular bodily move- 
menta. At mono he crouched down lower and lower as he dented the 
degree of softness. If a crescendo then entered he gradually rose again 
and at the entrance of the Jarte jumped into the air. Sometimes, too, 
he unconsciously touted to strengthen the forie. It was obvious that 
the poor man could no longer hear the piano of his music. This was 
strikingly illustrated in the second portion of the first AHefrro of the 
symphony. In one place there are two holds, one immediatelv after the 
oth^* of which the second is plan i^simo. This, Beethoven had probably 
©"verlooked. for he began again to beat time before the orchestra had 
begun to play the second hold. Without knowing it, therefore, he had 
hurried ten or twelve measures ahead of the orchestra, when it began 
again and, indrrd, pianissimo. Beetho'>cri to indicate this h.ii\ in his 
wonted manner crouched dean under, the desk. At the succeeding crc- 
tctndo he again became viable, strai^tened himself out more and more 
and jumped into the air at the point where according to his calculation 
the Jorte ought to begin. When this did not follow his movement he 
looked about in a startled way, stared at the orchestra to see it still 
playing fnotntnino and found his bearings only when the long-expected 
forte came and wa<! audible to him. Fortunately this oomical incident 
did not take place at the j)crformance. 

Mfilzol's first placards announcing the concert spoke of the 
battle-piece as his property; but Beethoven objecting to this, 
othen were substituted fai which it was said to have been composed 
"out of friendship, for his visit to London." No hint was con- 
veyed d MUlsd^a share in the oompodtion. Tho pragramme was: 

I. ''An entirely new Symphony,** by Beethoven (the Seventh, in A 

major). 

II. Two Marches play^ by Alalzel's Mechanical Trumpeter, with 

full orchestral accompaniment— the one by Duaaek* the Othw 

by Pleyel. 
m. "Wellington s Vu lory." 

The success of the performances was so unequivocal and 
splendid as to cause their repetition on Sunday, the 12th, at noon, 
at the same prices, 10 fl. and 5 fl. "The net receipts of the two 
performances, after deducting the unavoidable costs, were 4006 
llonas, which were reverently turned over to the liolien Kriega- 
PrKsidlo^ lor the purposes announced'* ("Wiener Zeitung*" 
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December «0). The "Wiener Zeitung," "AUg. Mus. Zeit." oT 
Leipsic, and the "Beobachter," contfiinod excessively laudatory 
notices of the music and vivid descriptions of its effect upon the 
auditors, whose "applause rose to the point of ecstasy." The 
■ statements of the contemponu-y public prints are confirmed by 
the veteran Spohr* who r^Kirts that the Allegretto ol the Seventh 
Symphony "was demanded da capo at both conoerts." 

Schindler calls this rif}rlit!y "one of the most important 
moments in the life of the master, at which all the hitherto diver- 
gent voices, save those of the professional musicians, united in 
proeiaimuig him worthy of the hnirel." "A work like the battle* 
symphony had to eome,** adds Sdiindler with good judgment, 
"in order that divergent opinions might be united and the nuuths 
of all opponents, of whatever kind, he silenced." Schindler also 
preserved a "Note of Thanks'* prepared for the " Wiener Zeitung" 
and signed by Beethoven, which ends with a just and merited 
tribute to Bfithel: . 

(For the "Intelligenz-Blatt" of the ' Wiener Zeitung.") 
I esteem it to be my duty to thank all the honored participants in 

the Aradfiiiy ^'wrn on Dei etTil)er H. and V^. for the benel'it rtf ihe sick 
and wounded Austrian and Bavarian soldiers who fought in the battle 
at Hanaa. 

It was an unusual congregation of admirable artists wherein every 

individual was inspired by the single thought of contributing something 
by liis art for the benefit of the fatherland, and cooperated without con- 
sidering rank in subordinate places in the excellent execution of the whole. 

While Herr Schuppanzigh at the head of the violins carried the 
orchestra by his fiery and expressive playing, Hr. Chief-Chapelmaster 
Salieri did not scruple to beat time for the drummers and salvoa; "Ot, 
Spohr and Hr. Mayseder, each worthy of leadership because of his Jirt, 
collaborated in the second and third places and Hr« Siboni and GiuUani 
also oecupied subordinate podtions. 

To me the direction of the whole was .Hssi^^ncd only hecause the 
music was of my composition; had it been by another, I should have been 
as willing as Hr. Hummd' to take my place at the big drum, as w» wwe 
all filled with nothing but the pure love of country and of joyful ssaifioe 
of our powers for those who sacrificed so much for us. 

But our greatest thanks are due to Hr. M&lzel, since it was he who 
first eonemved the idea of this academy and tlieie fdl to him afterward tte 

•la 8 (oot-note to Schmtllcr's account of the performance of the batlle-piece. Mo- 
•chdes, the EnglUh translator, says: "I must claim for my friend Meyerbeer the place 
hero iHiglied to Hummel, who h«d to act in the canuoiuide; and this I mav the more 
fimly UMTt M tbe cymbab having been intrusted to me. Meyerljcrr and I had to 
play from on* and tlie aame part." At the repetitiou of the work on Jaouaiy S aad M 
•uuing, Humnd <Snet«d What may well be called the "batteiy." As there were two 
large drum:), one on one side of the stage and one on the other. Hummel no doubt 
played one and Meyerbeer the other. Being pianiata, nothing but inairumenta o{ pcr- 
caimB «Q«k| haw been ■Mtsimd them. 
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management, care and airangement — th» most arduous labors of all. 
I must also tLauk liirn in particular, because by the projection of this 
academy* he gave me the opportunity* loag and ardently desired, by 
meuu Off the composition especially written for this pbilanUiropic purpoee 
and delivered to hi in without pay, to lay a work of upon tiw 

altar of the fatherland under the exiating conditions. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Why was this docunient not printed? Beethoven had sud- 
denly quarreled with M&Izel. 

Evidence of the impatience with which Beethovoi ooaducted 
the eontfoveny with the hein of Prince Kinaky, ctnooeaesdng the 
payment of the annuity installments, is given by a letter dated 
"Vienna, December 18, 1818," to Ihr. Beyer, a lawyer in Prague^ 
in which he says: 

I have many time« cursed this unhappy decree through which I 
have been plunged into numberless sorrows. Oliva is no longer here and 
it » unendurable to lose ao mudi time in the matter, wiiidi 1 steal from 
my art only to see thinirs nt a standstill. I have now sent a new opinion 
to Wolff, he wanted to begin legal proceedings, but I think it better as I 
have written to Wolff, first to send a petition to the general courts — give 
me your help in ihe mailer and do not let me f^o to destruction, here, 
surrounded by innumerable enemies in everything that I do, I am almost 
desperate. My brother, whom I have overwhdmed with benevolences, 
with whose consent I certainly am .... partly in misery is — my greatest 
enemy? ... I would gladly have taken the entire matter out of Wolff's 
hands and placed it in yours, but we should only make new enemies. 

The a-scertained compositions of this year are : 

I. Triumphal Marrli, C major, for Kuffner's "Tarprfa.** 

II. "Wellington's Victory." 

III. Song: •T)er Bardengeist" ("On November 3d, 1813"). 

TV. Canon: "Kiirr i5;t der Schmer? " (First form.) "For Herm 
Naue as a souvenir from L. v. Beethoven, Vienna, November 23, 1813." 
Johann Friedrich Naue, suooessor to Ttirk as Munk-Diiektor, etc., at 
Halle, bom in 179(1, ajqwara to have been in Vienna on a visit this 
Autumn. 

V. Irish airs quite, or nearly, completed. 

Publications: 

In Thomson's preface to the First Volume of "A Select Collection 
of Original Irish Airs," dated "Edinburgh, Anno 1814," he renuiks: 
"After the volume was printed and some copies of it had been circulated, 
an opportunity occurred of sending it to Beethoven, who corrected the 
few inaccuracies that had escaped the notice of the Editor and his 
friends; and he trusts it will be found without a sin^ertor.*' 

It is to be inferred from this, that the first volume was published, at 
the latest, this year; but the corrections were not sent to Thomson until 
Sqitemher, 1814. Hie songs were eriginaUy printed in numbeis. Thus 
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of the first volume of the Scotch Songs, princqMdly by XoMoeb and 
Pleyel, the First, llkird* and Fourth Seta* now beibie the wnUgr, contain 
25 songs each. 

It may be aastimed then that at least apart of the Irish Songs came 

from the press in 1813. The song "Der BardenKtisl" was published as 
a supplement to the "Musenalmanach" of Job. Erichson for 1814. The 
preface of the almanac is dated November 20, 18 IS, and llie book was 
doubtless published beiace New Year's Day, 1814. 
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The Year 1814 — ^Popular Performances Repeated — Revision 
of "Fidelio" — ^The Opera Sncfeeds — Anton Schindlcr En- 
ters Beethoven's I^ife — The Quarrel with Malzel — Mosche- 
les — ^The Vienna Congress — J. W. Tomaschek — Count 
Rasoumowsky's Palace Burned — Compositions of the 
Year. 




K the iaat day of 1813, the "Wiener Zeiiung'* contained 
this public notice: 



Musical Acadeut 

The desire of a large number of music-lovers whom I esteem as 
worthy of honor, to hear again my grand instramental composition on 
"Wellington's Virf orv Vittoria," makes it my pleasant duty herewith to 
inform uie valued public that on Sunday, the id of Januaxy, I shall have 
the honor to perform the afoiementioned composition with added vocal 
pit I ('^ and choruses and aided by the most admirable miisiciaiiS of l^eoiia 
in the R. I. large Ridotto Room for my benefit. 

Tickets of admission are to be had daily in the Kohlmarkt in the 
house of Baron v. HaggenmUUer, to the right of the court on the ground 
floor, in the comptoir of Baion Paaqualati; parterre 2 fl. gallery S fl. 
Vienna standard. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Malzel saw, therefore, that the objects for wiiieh he had 
sacrificed the "Battle," for which he had lost so many precious 
weeks and had spent so mudi kbor and pains, wete aooomplished 
in so far as Beethoven's new works wefe now the subjects of 
general interest and curiosity, and their repeated performance to 
large and profitable audiences was secured. To bis courage and 
sagacity this was wiioUy due. It is thoroughly unjust to deny or 
ignore the value of hi^ services. What his feelings were now, to 
find himsdl deprived of aU share in the benefit resultmg from them, 
and therefore left without compensation, may readily be conceived. 
His Mechanical Trumpeter was necessarily discarded with him- 
self, and Beethoven had to find something to take its place on the 

im] 
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Hdkoe this note (in Deoember) to Moriti lieh- 

Bovralcy: 

If you, worthy Count, want to take part in our consultation I 
inform you that it will be held this afternoon at half after S o'clock in the 
Spielmann houie on the Graben 1188 in the fourth storey at Hr. Wein- 
mliUer'e— 4t would rejtnoe me time permitting if you weve to attend. 

Entirely your 

Beethoven. 

The result of this conference was the selection of Nos. 6, 7 and 
8 of the "Ruins of Athens" music, viz: the "Solemn March with 
Chonu" and tlie conduding Bass Air, sung by Wdnmfiner, witli the 
chonises. The last was exceedingly appropriate in a concert in 
the Redouten-Saal, it being the number in which (as in the old 
Bonnian "Blick in die Zuklinft") the bust of the monarch is made 
suddenly to ajipcar. To insiirc the etferti\'cni»ss of this is the 
object of a humoroua note to Zmeskaii, on New Year's Day. 

All would be well if there were but a curtain, without it the Air will 
fall through. Only to-day do I learn this from S. and it grieves me — let 
there be a curtain even if it be only a bed-curtain, only a sort of scnen 
which can be removed for the moment, a vpil, rtr There must be some- 
thing» the Air is too dramatic, too much written for the theatre, to be 
efltective in a concert; without a curtain or something of the sort all of its 
mesning will be lost! — lost! — lost! — To the devil ^ith everylhinfj! 
The Court will probably come. Baron Schweiger asked uie to go there at 
once, Arehduln Karl amnitted me to his prnenee and promised to come. 
The Empress did not accept nor did she decline. 

Hangings! ! ! or the Air and I will hang to-morrow. Farewell in 
the new year, 1 press you as warmly to my heart as in the <^d— with or 
without curtain* 

The orchestra was for the most part composed of the same 
pwrfessional and amateur artists as had taken part in the two 
iwevious concerts, so that the rehearsals were comparatively in- 
expensive, the only new music being the selections from "The 
Ruins"; but Salieri, as director of the cannonade, gave place to 
Hummel. Franz Wild, the singer, was present and records in his 
"Autobiography" his remiaiacenees of the oocasion thus: 

He ^Beethoven) mounted the conductor's platform, and the orches- ' 
tra, knowmg his weakness, found itself plunged into an anxious excitement 
which was justified only too soon; for scarcely had the music begun 
before its creator oiT< red a bewildering spectacle. At the piano passages 
he sank upon his kn( e, at the forte he leaped up* so that his figure* now 
shrivelling to thnt of a dwarf, disappeared under the desk nnd anon 
stretched up far above it like a giant, his hands and arms working as if 
widi the beginning of the music a thousand lives had entered every 
member. AtfiKitthisha|q»siisd without disturbance of the effect of the 
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eommiitioii* for the disappearance and appearance of his body was 

FjTirhrnnoua with the dying away and the swelling of the music; but all at 
once the genius ran ahead of his orchestra and the master disappeared at 
the/orfff passages and appeared again at llie piano. Now dangw was Sm- 
iriinf-rit und at \hc critical moment Chap rim aster Umlauf took the com- 
mander's stai! and it was indicated to the orchestra that be alone was to 
be ob^red. For « long time Beetboivcn noticed nottiinif of the chaoge; 
when he finally observed it, a smile came to his lips which, if ever a one 
which kind fate wrmitted me to see could be called so, deserved to be 
called "heavenly. 

The coniiioser had every reason to be satisfied with the 

result, for not only was it pecuniarly profitaljle but 

the applause was general and reached the highest ecstaqr. Ma^y 
thing! had to be repeated, and there was a unantmotis expresrion of a 

desire on the part ot all the hearers to hear the compositions again and 
often, and to have occasion more frequently to laud and admire our native 
composer for works of his brilliant invention. 

So speaks the "Wiener Zeitung" on the 9th» which on the i24th 
of January printed this: 

NoTK OF Thaotdi. 

I had the good fortune on the occasion of a performance of my com- 
positions at the concert given by me on January i, to have the support 
and help of a large PTimher of tlie most admirable and celebrated artists 
of the city, and to sec my works brilliantly made known by the hands 
of tnch virtuosos. Though these artists may have felt themadves re- 
warded by thrir own zeal for art and the pleasure which they gave the 
public through their talents, it is yet my duty publicly to expr^ to them 
my fhenha for their mark of friendship for me and imdy support. 

Ludwig van Bffflthovgn. 

**On]y hi thiB room" (the large Redoutensaal), says Schindler, 
*'wa8 the opportunity offered to put into execution the niauifold 
intentions of the composer in the Battle Symphony. With the 
help of the long corridors and the rooms opposite to each other 
the opposing forces were enabled to approach each other and the 
desired illusioii was strikingly achieved." Schindltf was among 
the listeners on this occasitm and gives assurance that the 
enthusiasm awakened by the performance, "heightened by the 
patriotic feeling of those memorc'.lilc days.** was overwhelming. 

Amon^ the tlircct conserjucncrs of tliis sudden and boundless 
popularity of Beethoven's music, to which Malzel had given the 
occasion and hnpulse, was one all the more gratifying, because 
totally unexpected — the revival of "Fidello." 

**The Inspizienten of the R. I. Court Opc^ra, Saal, Vogel and 
Wdnmttller, about this time were granted a performance for their 
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benefit, the cboioe ol a work bdng left to them, without ooit.** 
There was then no opera, German, French or Italian, likely to 

draw a remunerative house in the repertory of the theatre, which 
could be produced without expense to the institution. The 
sensation caused by Beethoven's new music, including the nuni- 
t ben iiom "The Ruins of Athens" in which Weinmfiner had just 
I sung, suggested "Fidelio." All three had been in Vienna at its 
production and therefore knew it sufficiently to judge of its fitness 
for them as singers, and the probability of its now bein[» successful; 
at all events the name of Beethoven would surely secure for thrir 
night a numerous audience. "Beethoven was approached for liie 
loan ol the opera," says Trdtsdike, who had tlds year been re- 
appointed stage-manager and poet at the Kitmthnerthor-TheatOT 
after having been employed some years at tlie Theater-an-der- 
Wien, "and very unselfishly declared his willingness* but on the 
unequivoc^ condition that many changes be made.'* 

At the same time lie propose<l my liumblc self as the i)erson to 
make these changes. I had enjoyed his more intimate friendship for 
some time, and my twofold position as stage-manager and opera-poet 
made his wish a pious duty. With Sonnkitluiw's fiermission I first tOC^ 
up the dialof^uc, wrote it jilinost wholly anew, succinct and clear as pos- 
sible — an essential tlung in tiie case of Sin4/»piele. 

The prindpal changes made by Treitsdike were» by his own 
account, these: 

The scene of the entire first act was lud m an open court; the posi- 
tions of Nos. 1 and 2, were exchanged; later the guard entered to a 
newly composed march; Leonore'a Air received a new introduction, and 
only tl^ liMt movemoit, '*0 du, fttr den idi alks tnig," was retamed. 
The succeeding scene and duet — according to Seyfrii d's drsrriptioa "a 
charming duettino for soprano voices with concerlante parts for violin 
•ad vioI<MiceUo, C major, 6/8 time**— ^whidi was m the old book, Beethoven 
tore out of the score; the former (he said) was unnecessary, the latter a 
concert -piece; I vrss compelled to agree with him; the piu^wse in view 
was to save the opera as a whole. A Uttle terzetto for Rocco, Mar- 
ceUine and Jacauino which followed ("a most melodious terzetto in E- 
flat" as Seyfried says) fared no better. Thpre had been a want of action 
and the music did not warm the hearers. A new dialogue was desired to 
pve more occasion for the first finale. Ify friend was again right in 
demanding a different ending. I made many plans; at Irnijth wc cnmp 
to an agreement: to bring together the return of the prisoners at the 
command of jPtsorro and tneir uuncntatkni. 

The second act offered a great diflSmhy at fho very outset. Beet- 
hoven at first wanted to distinguish poor Florestan with an aria, but 
I offend the objeetum that it would not be poidbk to aflow a ntsn 
needy desd of hunger to sing bravura. We et^nposed one thing sad 
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Mother; at last, in my opinion, I hit the nail on the head. I wrote words 
which describe the last blazing up of life before its extiaguiahmeat: 

"Und spUr* ich nicht linde, sanft sSuselnde Luft» 

Und lat nicht mein Grab mir erheUet? 
Ich seh*, wie ein Engd, in rosigem Duft, 

Si( h Irostend zur S< itr mir stcllel. 
Ein Engel, Lconoren, der Gattin so gleich! 
I>er fOhrt mich sur Freiheit, — ^ins himmliscfae Reich!*' 

What 1 am now relating will live forever in my memory. Beet- 
hoven came to me about seven o'clock in the evening. After we had 
di.'5cvi'=<5f'd othpr things, he asked how matters stood with the aria? It 
was just finished, I handed it to him. He read, ran up and down the 
room, muttered* growled, as was hb habit instead of singing — and tore 
open the piannfortr. My wife had often Vainly begged him to play; 
to-day he placed the text in front of him and began to improvise mar> 
veUously — music whidi no mi^c could hold fast. Out of it ne seemed to 
conjure the motive of the aria. The hours went by, but Beethoven im- 
provised on. Supper, which he had purposed to eat with ua^ was served, 
but — ^he would not permit himself to be disturbed. It was late when he 
embraced me, and declining the meal, he hurried home. The next dey 
the admirable composition was finish^ 

Concerning this air, Rockel writes: 

Mensnrnbly to satisfy the new Florestan (the Ttalinn n;idichi), who 
wanted to be applauded i^ter his air, which was not possible nor fitting 
to the situation nor de^rable after the pianisnmo conclusion of Floretkm** 

air with the con .'^nrduio nrcompaniment of the violins, without writint^ h 
new air, Beethoven cut the Adi^$io in two and concluded with an Allegro 
in the high register of the ringer; but aa the noise of applause would not 
have been increased by Rocco and FldcUo, who enter at this moment to 
dig a grave for the supposedly dead man, the composer concluded the 
noisy Allegro with a coda for the orchestra ending with a new piamt- 
ntno, by which device the riknoe cflmtial to the niooeeding scene was 
again restored. 

Treitschke continues: 

Nearly all the re^t in tlif Pf^cond nrt was confined to nh})reviatIon8 
and changes in the poetry. I think that a careful comparison of the 
two printed texts will justify my reasons. The grandiose quartet: "Er 
sterbe," etc., was interrufitrd f>y mc with a short pause during which 
Jaequino and other persons report the arrival of the Minister and make 
the accomplishment of the murder impossible bj summoning Piaarro 
away, .\fter tl r next duet Jloeeo comes and acoom|>anies FlonHm and 
Leonore to the Mininier. 

At this point, Treitschke avoided wliat had alwaj's appeared 
to him to be "a great fault" — namely, that the dungeon was the 
scene of the entire second act — ^by introducing a change in the 
scenery so that the oondusioa should be "in ftdl daylight upon 
a bright green ooiurtyard of the palace." 
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Before the middle of FdlMruaiy the ahefmtiaiis to he made 

were determined by musician and poet, and eaeh began his task; 
both were hindered by frequent inteniiptioiis» and its completion 

deferred.' 

Beethoven's attention to it was immediately called away by 
the concert of wliich these two notes speak: 

No. T. 
(To Brunswick.) 

Vienna,. February 18, 1814. Dear friend and brother! You wrote 
to mereoent^, I write to you now — you no doubt rejoice over all victories 
— also over mine — ou the 27th of this month I shall give a <?eoond concert 
in the large Ridotto Room — Come up — You know it now. Tliu^ I am 
gradually rescuing mysdf from my misery, for from my salaries I have 
not yet received a penny.' Sobuppanzigh has written to Michalcovics' 
whether it would be worth while to come to Ofen; what do you think? 
Of eourae such a thing would have to take place in a theatre. My opera 
is going to he performed, hut I am writing much of it over. I hope you are 
living contentedly, that is not a htUe, so far as I am concerned, ^ood 
heavens, luy kingdiom is in the Mr, like the wind the tones ofleit whirl in 
my soul — lemhnce you. 

No. II. 

(To Archduke Rudolph.) 

I hope for pardon for my non-attendance. Your displeasure would 
punish me when I am innocent; in a few days I will make it all up. They 
intend to perform my opera "Fidelio" agjiin. This gives me a great deal 
of work, and despite my healthy appearance I am not well. For my 
second concert the arrangements have been made in part, I must com- 
pose something new for Milder in it. Meanwhile 1 hear, and it is 
comforting to me, that Y. 1. U. is in better health,* I hope, unless I am 

'Couccrning the revision of "Fidelio" there Is much information in the ao-cmlled 
DessRiier sketchbook (now in the archives of the Gesellschaft der Musiicfreande in 
Vienniij, which unqnestionably beloDga in the year 1814. This sketchbook contaiat 
fiiat tA all Uie two new finales for kbe ^lem. On pace 7S is tlie remark: "For Mflder. 
B-fiat above,** which bo doubt refen to the measinelMlore tbe last in Lnmorin aria. 
Then follow, p. 8t, Florettan't air, p. 90 the melodrama, p. 108 the recitative "Ab- 
scheulieber, woei!st du hin." p. 112 ' Un lieto Brindist," p. 183 sketches for a .symphony 
"«nd iiv .rin ui r- r, |,. 138 "Sanft wie du lebtest'^ (the "Elegiac song"), p. HI 
"Symphony, iad njuvemeut." p. 142 "Sanft wie du lebteat," again, p. 148 "Ihr 
weisen Grlinder (Homage Cantata), p. 160 "Europa steht" ("Der glorrt'ioho Augen- 
blick") with only two or three measures of music, pp. 161-1S4 again "Ihr weiien 
GrUndcr." Besides these, Nottebohm recognir-ed nki-tcbes for the Farewell song for 
TuMhcr ("Die Stundeacfalllgt")* lor the first movement of the Sonata. Op.00, and to 
tke mtune to "Piddlo" and ''NanMuleier." 

*B (V r h > v r n < r I . r J r (-ooine, aUadei only to tke aifeais in payments on hli anamtj 

ef Lobkowite and Kin^ky. 

'Johann Alois Michalcovics. "KOntgl. Stadthalteiciagent'' is Ofen, had been some 
yean befon in the same office witb ZmMkall in Vienna* and n me m ber of that jovial 
ararfeal cirde of which young Beethoven was the pronlneot figure. Like ZmeelnB and 

BmSWick, be W!i"» a fine viulonce Hist 

^Tbe Afchduke was so troubled witb gout in his hands that he had to abandon 
pianofertn playinf . 
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flattering myself too mudi, Mon again to eoDtiffwte to it Ib the mean- 
time I have taken the liberty to inform my Lord FalstaS* that he will 
Boom ^racioii^ be pennitted to apjtear before Y. I. H. 

The "Wiener Zeitung" of Febniary 24th contains the ad- 
vertisement of the "Akademie, next Sunday, the 27th inst. in 
the larpe Rcdontensaal,'* announcinj^ "a new symphony not yet 
heard and an entirely new as yet unheard terzetto" as novelties. 
To Hummel, Beethoven now wrote: 

I be^ of you conduct this time again the drumheads and can- 
nonades with your admirable chapdmaster and lidd-marJiaira btton^ 
do it, I beg of ynn, and if ever I am wanted to cannonade you, I ahall be 
'at your service body and soul. 

The report in the *'Allg. Mus. Zeit." contains the pfogramme 
in full with a few short and pertinent observations: 

1. The new syiTii;]ioiiy (A major) whicli was received with so much 
applause, again. The reception was as animated as at the hrst time; 
tbe Andante (A idnor) tbe crown of modem instramental musie, as at 

Uiefliat performance had to he repeated. 

S. An entirely new Italian terzetto (B-flat major) beautifully 
sung by Mad. Milder-Hauptmann, Hm. Siboni and Hm. WeinmUUer, 
is oonoeived at the outset whoUjr in the Italian stjrte^ but enda with a 
fiery AOegro in Beethoven's individuul style. It wss applauded. 

S. An entirely new, hitherto unheard symphony (F major, % 
time). The greatest interest of the listeners seemed centered on thiBm the 
newest product of B's muse, and exp>ectalion was tense, but tlii^^ was not 
sufficiently gratified after the single hearing, and the applause which it 
received was not accompanied by that enthusiasm which dbtinguishea a 
work whirh ^ives universal delignt; in short — as the Italians s:\y- -it did 
not create a furore. This reviewer is of the opinion that the reason does 
not lie by any means in weaker or leas artutic workmanship (for here 
as in all of B's works of this cla.ss there breathes that peculiar spirit by 
which his originality always asserts itself); but partly in the faulty judg- 
ment which permitted this symphony to follow that in A major, partly 
in the smfeit of beauty and csoraeace which must necessarily be followed 
by a reaction. If this symphoiiy shoidd be performed aims hereafter, 
we have no doubt of its success. 

4. At the close, "Wellington's Victory in the battle of Vittoria" was 
given again, the first part, the Battle, having to be repeated The 
performance left nothing to be desired; and the attendance was again very 



The "something new for Milder" resulted in something rather 
old; lor the terzetto In which she sang was the "TVemate, empj, 
* tremate,*' fully sketched m 1801-180t» but now first written out 
and completed in its present form. 




'SdinppMngh. 
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Sdiindler discovered among Beethoven's papers, and baa 
communicated substantial^ in his book, certain accounts of ex- 
penses incurred in this concert. Only the Eighth Symphony and the 
terzetto had to be copied; for these "the specification amounted 
in total: 452 written pages at 1€ kreutzers, makes 90 florins, 24 
kr.; the specified cost of the orchestra alone at this concert 
amounted to 844 florina. Nevertheless, only 7 first violinists and 
only 6 seconds who were paid some 5 some 7 fl. are mentioned by- 
name, because in each part twice as many dilettanti had played." 
One of Beethoven's own memoranda gives the exact number of the 
string instruTuents: "At my last concert in the large Ridotto- 
room there were 18 first violins, 18 second, 14 violas, 12 violon- 
odlofl, 17 oontra^basses, ft oontra-bassoons." Whether the au- 
dience numbered 5000> as Schindler reports, or SOOO, which is 
more likely, the clear pecuniary profits of the two concerts were 
very large. Czerny remembered that on this occasion the F>!f,']ith 
Symphony **by no means pleased" and Beethoven wa^ augry 
thereat, "because it is much better," he said. Another of his 
reminiscences is that Beethoven "often related with much pleasure 
how, when walking on the Kahl^berg after the performance of the 
Eighth Symphony, he got some cherries from a couyjie of girls and 
when he asked the price of one of them, she ro]>!ie(l: 'I'll take 
nothing from you. We saw you in the Ridotto-room when we 
heard your beautiful music' " 

The University Law Students had a composition by Beethoven 
on the programme of their concert, on February 12; the Medical 
Students opened their concert, March 6, with the "Firmont" 
Overture; and the Regiment Deutsehmeister, theirs of March 25 
with that to "Corioian" ; with these concerts Beethoven had nothing 
to do; but hi the Annual Spring "Akademie,** Mardi S5» in the 
lObrnthnorthor'Theator for the Theatre Poor Fund, he conducted 
the "Egmont" Overture and "Wellington's Victory " 

Both poet and composer had now been again delayed in their 
"Fidelio" studies, in this wise: The French Armies had so often 
taken possesiiion of the capitals of the various Continental states, 
that the motives are inconceivable* which induced Schwarzenbeig 
to restrain the approach of the allied armies on Paris, until 
BlUcher's persistence, enforced by his victories, at last compelled 
the Commander-in-Chief to y'uAd the point. When this became 
known in Vienna, it was det( niiincd to celebrate the event, so 
soon as news of it should arnvc, by an appropriate performance in 
the Court Opora. To this end, Treitsdike wrote a Singspid in 
one act entitled "Gute Nadiiicht" (''Good News"). Of the nine 
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pieces of music in it, the overture was givoi to Hummel and the 
concluding chorus> "Gemuuiia* wie stehst du jetst im Glanse da,'* 

to Beethoven. 

In a note to Treitschke, called out by the proposed changes in 

the scenery of "FideJio," Beethoven wrote: 

The arrival of the Spaniards, which is only suggested in the play, 
not visibly presented, might be utilized for the muHitttde to open the btg 
hoTc of the Wiedener Theatre [the 8tac;f ] and there might be a good deal 
of spectacle besides and the music would not be whoUy lost, and 1 should 
wiUinglj add something new if it were asked. 

Towards the end of March, Beethoven received the new text 
to "Fidelio." To Treitschke he wrote: 'T have read your amend- 
ments to the opera with great pleasure; they determine me to re- 
build the ruins of an old castle." A letter to the poet refers again 
to the chorus which he had composed for Treitschke's Singspiel: 

I beg you, dear T., to send me the score of the song so that the inter- 
polated note may be written into all the instruments — 1 shall not take 
it at all amiss if you have it newly composed by Gyrowets or anybody 
else — preferaT)ly Weinmliller — I make no pretensions in the matter, 
but I will not suffer that any man — no matter who he may be — change 
my compositions. 

Beethoven's attention was now again called away from the 
Opera by a concert hi the hall of the Hotel lum Rtfmischen 
Kaiser, arranged by the landlord and Schuppanzigii for a military 
charity. Caemy relates that a new grand trio had then for some 

time been a snbjpct of conversation amonpf Beetho\ en's friend.s, 
though no one had heard it. This work, Op. 97, in B-tiat major, 
was to open the second part of the concert and the composer had 
consented to play In it. Spohr was by chance in Beethoven's 
rooms at one <rf the rehearsals and heard him play — ^the only time. 
"It was not a treat," he writes: 

for, in the first place, the pianoforte was badly out of tune, which Beet- 
hoven minded Uttle, since he did not hear it; and secondly, there was 
scarcely anything left of the virtuosity of the artist which had formerly 
been so greatly admired. In forte passages the poor deaf man poimded 
on the keys till the strings jangled, and in piano he played so softly that 
whole groups of tones were omitted, so that the music was unintelligible 
unless one could look into the pianoforte part. I was deeply saddened at 
so hard a fate. If it is a frre&t misfortune for any one to he di if. how 
shall a musician endure it without giving way to dci>pair.^ Beethoven's 
continual melandioly wss no longer a riddle to me. 1 

'At this time Moschde* was a regular listener at the quartet performances at 
Schiippan7,ik;h's. Concerninif one of tlu-ni. he writ<'> '" Aii'^ \lo>< lu-li-s' l,.-tM ri," 1. p. IS): 
"I aat beside Spobr, we ez<»«ii|HKl opiDioos about what we beard: Spohr apoke with 
IfMt hmi agsiBit Beettown •nd hia UitUtora.'* 
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The ooaoert took place at noon on Monday, April 11. 
BCoedwleB was pieeent and wraCe in his diaiy ; 

In the case of how many compositions is the word "new" misapplied! 
But never in Bprthoven's, and least of nil in this, which apain is full of 
originality. ^ Uis playing, aside from its intellectual element, satisfied 
me less, being wanting in clarity and precision; but I obflerved many 
traces of the grmd iiyle of playing wiudi I had long leooipdied in hit 
competitions. 

In those days a well-to-do munc-'lover, named Pettenkofo', 
gathered a number of yonnf? p<H)pIe into his house every Saturday 
for the performance of instrumental music. One evening a pupil 
of Schuppanzigh's requested bis neighbor at the music-stand, a 
youth of 18 years, to take a note from his teacher next day to 
Beethoven, proposing a rehearsal of the Trio, and requiring no 
answer but "yes'* or **no." **I undertook the commission irith 
joy," he reoonis: 

The desire to be able to stand for even a moment beside the man 

whose works had for several years inspired me with the greatest reverence 
for their author, was now to be so unexpectedly and strangely realized. 
The next morning the bearer of the note, with Mating heart, climbed the 
four flights in the Pasqualati house, and was at once led hy the sartorial 
servant to the writing table of the master. After he had read the missive, 
he turned to me and said '*Ycs*'; with a few rapidly added questions the 
audience c.iTne to an end; but at the Hoor T permitted myself to tarry 
a little while to obs^ve tlie man, who had already resumed his writing, 
dosdy. 

- — This youth was Anton SchindJer. He continues his narrative: 

This, almost the most important event in the life-history of the poor 
student up to that time, was soon followed by the acquaintanceship of 
Schuppanzigh. He gave me a ticket for the concert of April 11, given 
by him. . . On this occa.'jion I approached the great master with more 
confidence, and greeted him reverently. He answered pleasantly and 
showed that he remonbered the canier of the note. 

And thu.s ended ail personal intercourse between Schindler and 
Beethoven until the end of the year — a fact to be noted. 

A few weeks later Beethoven played in the Trio again at a 
morning concert of Schuppansi^'s in the Plater, and thus — 
excepting once acoompanymg a sons — he took leave of the 
public as a pianist. 

"Gute Nachricht" was first played also on the evening of 
Monday, April 1 1 ; for the news of the triumphal entry of the allied 
armies (Mardi 81), as Mosdieles records m his diaiy, leacbcd 
Vienna the day before* It was repeated on the Mth, 14th, 17tli, 
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94th and May 3rd, in the Ktothnerthor-Thcftter, and on June 
11th and 14th in the Burg. 

Meantime an event had occurred, the effect of which on Beet- 
hoven is nowhere indicated; but let us hope and believe that it, 
for the moment, unfitted him for labor — Prince Carl Lichnowsky, 
his oM fmnd and proteclor» died April 15. It is gratifying that 
the last notice of him in our work is that touching reminiscence 
by Schindler, which proves that time had neither cooled nor 
diminished the warm afTeotion that he had conceived twenty yean 
before for the young Bonn pianist. 

The following note to Zmeskall was written about this time: 

Dear Z.: I am not going on the journey, at least I am not going to 
hvnj — the matter miut be pondered more carefully— Hneanwhile the 
work has already been sent to the Prince Regent : — // / am wanird I can 
be had, and then liberty remains with me to say ]^es or no. Liberty! ! ! 
What more do I want? f f 

I should like to consult with you about how to settle qjsdf in my 
lodging. 

This new lodging, for whidi Beethoven now left the Pa- 

squalati house, was in the 1st storey of the Bartenstein house, also 
on the Molker Bastei (No, 96); so that he still remained in the 
immediate vicinity of his friends. Princess Christine Lichnowsky 
and the Krdtkiys. 

The other matters mentioned in the note call mir attention 
again to MSlael, who, notwithstanding hu bitter disappointment 
at the turn which his affairs with Beethoven had taken, had still 
lingered in Vienna several weeks in the hope of making some 
kind of amicable arrangement with htm. As his side of the story 
was never made public, there is little to add to the information 
on the subject contained in the papers of Beethoven, preserved 
by Schindler. From them these facts appear; that Beethoven 
repaid the fifty ducats of borrowed money; that Mfilzel and he had 
several interviews at the office of the lawyer. Dr. Adlersburg, 
which had for their subject the "Battle of Vittoria" and the journey 
to England; that he made various propositions which Beethoven 
would not accept "to gel t!ie work, or at least the right of first 
performance for himself," and the like; that, incensed by the 
conduct of the composer and hopeless of benefit from any farther 
consultation, he did not appear at the last one appointed; and that 
he obtained by stealth so many of the single parts of the "Battle" 
as to be enabled therefrom to have a pretty oonect score of the 
work written out» with whidi he departed to Munich and there 
produced it m two eonoerts on the 16th and 17th of March. 
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When this became known in Vienna^ Beethoven's wrath was 
excited and, instead of tmitin^' the matter with contemptiious 
silence, or at most making an appeal to the public in the news- 
papers, he committed the absurdity of instituting a lawsuit against 
a man ahready far on his way to the other extrmity of Europe, at 
the same time in all haste prqmring a copy of the *'Battle" and 
sending it to the Prince Regent of England, that at least he might 
prevent M&lzel from producinpf it there as a novelty. It was a 
costly and utterly useless precaution; for, on the one hand, Mslzel 
found in London no inducement to attempt orchestral concerts, 
and on the other, the score sent by Beethoven lay buried in the 
library of the Prince^ who neither tiien nor ever took the slightest 
notice of It (mcpt to permit its performance as we shall presoitly 
see) or made any acknowledgment to flue eornpo'^er 

Casting aside all extraneous matter < <jn tamed in Beethoven's 
' documents, the real question at issue is very clear. The two 
leading facts — one of whidi is admitted by ImpIicatHm, and the 
other explicitly stated by Beethoven himself — ^are already known 

\ to the reader: First, that the plan of the work was Miflzers; 

* second, that the composer wrought it out for the Panharmonicon 

I gratis. In this form, therefore, the composition beyond all doubt 
was Malzel's property. There was, therefore, but one point to be 
decided: Did the arrangement of the work for oivhestra at 

I Mailzel's suggestion and request, transfer the proprietorship.* If 
it did, Beethoven had a basis for his suit; if it did not, he had none. 
This question was never decided; for after the process had lingered 
through several years, the two men met, made peace, Beethoven 

, withdrew his complaint, and each paid the half of all expenses 
that had been incurred!* 

'"In April. 1814, Beethoven reod^ed from Munich newt of the perfomuneeof the 
Battle Symphony in that dty Msltei, and abo « report that the Utter had aaki that 
he had to recompenae bimadf with this work for a debt of 400 docata which Beethoven 

owed him." Schindter I. Srd ed.. p. t36. 

*The documents in the oonlrovtTsy bolwct* n Hwthoven and Mslzcl alludfd to, 
together with Mr. Thayer's commenta on them, are appended in this foot-note to 
prevent • teo long intamiption «f the biographical nanrmtive: 

Of my o^vIl volition I had romposed a Battle Symphony for Mulael for liN P m- 
harmonica wittiout pay. After hi- had had it for a w^le he brought me the score, the 
engraving of which he had already begun — (Beethoven probably meant that Mlilzel 
had begun the preparation of the cylinder — H.E.K.] and wanted it arranged for full 
orchestra. I had previously formed the idea of a Battle (Music) which, however, was 
not applicable to oia PaaharnM>aica. We agreed to perforin thia work and other* of 
mine in a concert for the beneftt of the aoldiere. MeanvhOe I got Into the UKNt terrible 
financial embarrassment. Deserted by the whole world here in Vienna, in expectation 
ef a bill o( exchange, etc., MiUzel offered me &0 ducats in gold. I took them and told 
Ub that I would give then back to Uni bare* or woold let hfn take the wwk with Uhi to 
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Huu had been caused a new intemiption of the work on 
•TIdelio." 

"The V>eneficiaries." says Treitschke, "ur^pfi Its completion 
to take advautafre of the favorable season; hut Beethoven made 
slow progress. To one of the poet's aotes urging haste, Beethoven 
wrote, probably in April: 

The damned Academy, lAich I was compelled to give partly by 
my bad circumstances, has set me back so far as the opera is concerned. 

London in case I did not go with him— 4ii wbieli latter aw I would refer him to AO Eag> 
lUh publiaher who would pay him theie M ducati. The Academies wore nov ^vea. 
la the meantime Mllid'a plan and character were developed. Without my oonseot lie 
priated on the placards that ft was bw property. Ineenaed at thb be had to ha^e these 

torn down. Now he firintrH: "Out of friendship for his jo irnry to London"; to this I 
consented, because I th ouglit that i was stiJl at liberty to fi >; ttn- ci^nditions on which I 
would \fl hlui li,iv(- I he work. I remember that I (lUiirn lNMl vmliTitlv wiMi linn «hile 
the notices were printing, hut the too short time — I wu-s sLill wriUug on the work. In 
the heat of my inspirution, immersed in my woric, I scarcely thought of MKlzel. 
Immediately after the first Academy in the University UaU, I was told on ail hands by 
trustworthy persons that llllsel was sprea^ng it broadcast that he kad loaned me 409 
ducats in gold. I thereupon had the following printed in the newspaper, but the ne«^ 
paper writers did not print it as Miflsel is befriended with all of them. Immediately 
afier the first Academy I nve back to Milid his 50 ducats, telling him that haviag 
learned Ids character here, I would never travd with him, righteously enraged because 
he had printed on the yilarards, without ray consent, that all the arrnnKements for the 
Academy were hadiy mftdo and his bad patriotic character showed itself in the follow- 
ing expressioH-t — I [unprinlabir] — if only tln>- say in London that the ]uil In li< n* 
paid 10 florin.s; not for the wouiulctl buL /or this did I do this — and also th«L 1 would 
not let him have the work for Ix)ndon except on conditions concerning which I would let 
him know. He now asserted that it was a gift of friendship and biad this expression 
pnbted in the newspaper without asking me about it in the least. Inasmuch as MKlad 
■ a coarse fellow, entirely without education, or culture, it may easily be imagined how 
he conducted himself toward me during this period and increased my anger more and 
■MMe And who would fovoe a jitt ef fiienduiip npon such a tcllowP I was now 
offered an opportunity to send the work to the Prince Regent. It was new impo«sible 
to gite him the work uncondtlionally. He then came to you and made propus ita. 
He was told on what <lay to come for his answer; but he did not come, went and 
performed the work in Munich. Hmw iImI \m- ^^-t it- I'hiU v.as imposMl;lt — Herr 
Millzel had a few of the part.i at hoiuc for a few days and from these he had tlic whole 
put together by .some mii.sii-;il handicraftsman, and with this he is now trading around 
in the world. Herr MMlcel promised me bearing machines. To encourage him 1 com- 
posed the Victory Symphony for his Panharmonica. ILs machines were finally finished. 
DUt were useless for me. For this small trouble Herr Milxel thinks that after I had 
set the Victory Symphony for grand orchestra and €ompo»ed Ike Battle for H, I ou^t 
to have him the otrn^r of this work. Now, amuDiinf that I zeally felt under aomt 
obligation for the hearing machines, it is cancelled by the fact that he made at least 900 
florins convention coin, out of the Battle stolen from me or compiled in a mutilated 
manner. He has therefore paid himself. He had the audacity to say here that he had 
the Hftttie; indeed he .showed it in writing to sever 1 1 [n r'^'jns — but I aid not Ix-Iievc it, 
and I was right, inasmuch a.s the whole was not compiUd by me but by anothrr. Moreover, 
tl.L- h mor which he credits to himself alone might be a reward. / wan not mcntinncd at 
all by the Court ^^'ar C'ouncif. and yet everything io the two academies was of my com- 
position. If. as be said. Herr MKlsel delayed his journey to London because of tbe 
Battle^ it was merely a lioax. Herr Idilsel remained nntd be had fioiahed his paUb> 
irark (?)» the fint attempts not being sncoeHfid. 

Beethoven, m. p. 

ir. 

BanavABOW am Appeal, to the Mcbtcians or Lomw 
BT LoDwia VAN Beetboveh 
Herr MllseL who is at present in London, on his way thither performed my 
Viator^ ^m^ung and WMingtOH't B«M$ at VHtariu in Munich, and. aceo f d i B g to 
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The cantata which I wanted to give robbed me of 5 or 6 days. 

Now, of course, everything must be done at ouce and I could write 
something new more quickly than add new things to old — I am ac* 
customed in writing, even in my instrumental music — ^to keep the whole 
in view, but bfrf» my whole has — in a manner — been distributed every- 
where and i liave got to think myself back into my work ever and anon — 
it is not likely that it will be pofluble to the open in • fortnight, I 
think that it will be 4 weeks. 

Meanwhile the first act wiU be finished in a few days — ^but there 
remains much to do in tiie Snd Act* and also a new overture, which will 

report, will also _give concert performADcei of it in London m be was also willing to do 
in Fnokfort. "Aw leads me publicl v to declare: that I aevcr aader any drcumstaoces 
jidded or gam these works to H«nr BflUsei, that nobody MsieiMS a oopy of tliefli, and 
that the only one wUch I gave out was eent to bit Royal HighneM, the Maee Regent 
of England. 

The pcrformanc-p of these workis on the paK of Herm MKlsd, therefore, is a fraud 
on the public, imismuch a.i according U> tliis explanation he is not in possrssi in of •hem, 
or if he is in possession of them an infnngemsnt on my rights, as he has obtain ! tliem 
in an illegal manner. 

But even in the latter case the public will be deceived, for that which Hcrr MiLlcel 
will give them to hear under the title: WMingtoh't BaUU at ViOona and Victory Sj/m- 
fAoRfv nnat obviously be a sponou or mutilated work, siaoe he never received anything 
of lliieee worke from me eioqii a single part for a few daya. 

This suspicion beoomes cevteinty when I add the Msoranee of muskiattB ol this 
city whose names I am empowered to mention in OM of necessity, that Herr Mttid 
sail! tu them on leaving Vienna that ]ii wm in possession of the work and showed them 
parts of it, which, however, as I hru-p alreiniy proved. Could be nothing else than muli- 

latOd and ^nurinUM ]l:irl'v 

Whether Uerr Millicl is capable of doing me such an injury? — is answered by the 
circumstance that he had himsdf announced as the tole undertaker of my two concerts 
given hcte in Vienna for the benefit of the soldiers wounded in the war. at which only 
wwha of mine were perfornied. in the public prints, without an allusion to my name. 

I therefore call upon tin moiiGU artists of London not to aaffer «iieli an iaiory to 
me. their colleague, by a perfofmaaoa arranged by Uemi MHiad «f the Battle of Vlttorfa 
and tlie Victory Symphony, aad t» pMvcBt audi ao imposition Ott tiw Londoa pabHe 
in the manner set forth. 

m. 

Gnnfican 

Wck the undersigaedl cHiUfj in the interest of truth and can vouch under oath 
if neesMMy: that thara won «e««nl conferences betweea Hecm Louie van Beethoven 
nnd the Court Meehaaklan, Herm MKlsd of this dty, at tiw hooee of the nndersigned. 
Dr Cnr! V. Adiersburg, the which had for their subject the musical composition called: 
"The lUttle of Viltoria" and the visit to England; at these. Herr Mtlsel made several 
pro|)osii Kins to Hcrrn vhti Hf-<-tliovrn lo in urii the Work ftf ore mentioned, or at least the 
right of first peHormaaee for himself. But as Herr Mills«l did not appear at the last 
meeting arranged for, nothi ng ca rue of tho nattCT* the pfopori^tioae Bade to the former 
■ot having been accepted by him. 

yieaiuw Odoher UU. Jbh. Preiherr v. Pasqualati. 

[L. S4 K. K. frit. Orotih&ndler. 

Carl Edler von Adiersburg. 
ffo/- ti/!i7 (ifrirhts- Adro9tA 

IL 8.] K. K. QgenUieker Notar. 

Thr .^o-called "Deposition" is, says Thayer, in truth, nothing more than an 
0x-part4 statement prepared for the use of bis lawyer by a very an^ry man, in whom a 
loMMMir to aaipicioa iind Jealomy iiad stMOftliened with advnaaag yean and irith 
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be the easiest because I can compose it entirely new. Before my Acade- 
my a few things only were sketched here and there, in the first as well as 
the second act, it not until a few days ago that I could begin to 
write the matters out. The score of the opera is as frightfully written 
as any that ever I saw, I had to look through note after note (it is probably 
a pilfered one) in short I assure you, dear T. the opera will secure for me 
the crown of martyrdom, if yott had not given yourself so much pains 
with it and revised everything so successfully, for which I shall bo eter- 
nally grateful to you» I could scarcely be able to force myself (to do the 
wm). Yen have therdiy saved some good remainders ct a stranded 
ship. 

the increase of an incurable infirmity. MUsel'a contiMtatMnent to his lawyer is lost. 
He had no young disdpleplMniagintli attl to pt mr r e it utd giv« it, with Ut vmionof 
the story, to posterity. 

No CDS, who is ignorant of Sehindler's honestly meant, but partisan reprewata- 
tions, or who, knowing them, can disabuse his mind of any prejudgment thence ariiiBg, 
can read Beethoven's atatement without misgivings; all til0 mom, it the facta proved 
bgr Moedieiee and Steio-Hadtlr adnitted. tliowdi vtteilar sappWNd. ia tlw document 
—•re known to litm. Nor nittho hm coBViacooDgf dl tM foieo of tho hanh language 
of denunciation, that Mibd did aot wct hoMidjr mmI fai food lulh, whea he oaUed the 
"Victory" his propfrty. 

There In nothing in the first part of the statement that requires comment; thotif^h 
in passing it may be ohsprvcd. that the pathos of "deserted by the whole world here in 
Vienna" would be increased if one could forget the Archduke, the Brentanos, the 
Stmchers. Breitkopf and UJLrtel, Zmeskall, and others. It must be borne in mind (in 
Beethoven's favor) that the paper was written several mmitbs after the events of which it 
■pgelw; that it wm dnwa up at a lime wlien its writer wis emcMtTely busys that it 
boan in the ouurla of iiaete and want of rc fl ecti oB t tihst it was obvioiuiy intended for 
Us lawyer's eye alone: that there is evident confusion of memory as to times and 
events; and that — be it repeated — it is the ex-parte statement of an angry man. Take 
the "400 ducats in gold"; here Beethoven's memory mu.it huvc playcil him false, cer- 
tainly as to the time, probably as to the substance of what he hoard from the "trust- 
worthy persons." Mttlzel could have had no po'isible motive to utter so glaring a false- 
hood; but every motive not to do so. A few weeks later, he might and very probably 
did aaaert, that the damages to him aiUng from tlie aacrifice of the "Victory" as a 
jricM for 1^ FiaahanaoiBieoa, from the expenee of lua prolonged stay in Vienna, from the 
loii of tho hoKday Maeoa ia Mnaich. from the time, study and labor spent in experimoats 
on Beethoven's ear-trumpets, and from lua exclusion from all share in these profitaMe 
concerts, which he alone nad made posnble — that these damages were not less than 400 
ducats. Nor does such an estimate appear to be n ^rav^ exaggeration. "I therefore 
had the following printed in the newspaper," continues Beethoven. If the pa.s.<)age 
which follows lie what he desired to have printed, the reasons why the i ilitors refused 
are suffidently obvious; if they had cherished no regard for Miilsel and had believed him 
ia the wrong, they must have suppressed such a communication for Beethoven's own sake. 

The character of Mslsel— -drawn in a few dark lines by liis opponent — has no 
bearing on tlie real point at issue; it may, however* lie oheerved M remarkable, tliat 
Beethoven alone made the discovery, and this not until — after some yean of dose inti- 
macy and friendship — he had auarrelled with him. ^ There are not many, who having so 
sagaciously planted and seen the harvest gathered in by another — who, smarting under 
the disappointment, and irritated by the loss of so much time, pains and labor — would 
sit down quietly, exhibit Job's patience, and refrain from all t xpn sfions of feeling? not 
suited to a ladv's boudoir; nor is it to be supposed that M&lzel acted this Christian part: 
bat then Beethoven was hardly the man to cast the first stone at the sinner. 

The saddea resolution to send the" Wellington's Victory" to the Prince Regent of 
lailSBil. was obviously part and parcel of the proceedings against Mllsel, the ob|eet 
beiM to defeat there any ptodnetioa of tlw work by him. Boetliovea biaueif was tlie 
oBlyloser by it. The prinee never said 'thank yov" for it. 

In the argument against the correctness of M&Isel's copy of the work. Beethoven 
is, to say the least, unfortunate. His opponent may have nad, from him, only single 
pom (ia tbo soooad paper it stands "a shijlo pott"!); bwtthe dreiimstaBWi wwo aoch 
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If you think thnt the delay with the opera will be too lonp-, postpone 
^\r^**'*^4^it till some future time, I shall go ahead now until everything is ended, 
and just like you have changed and improved H, which I see move and 
more clearly every moment, but it cannot go so fast as if I were compn^. 
ing something new — and in 14 days that is impossible — do as you think 
best, but as a friend of mine, there is no want of seal on my part. 

Your Beethoven. 

The rejjtititions of tiie 'Gute Nachricht" came to a con- 
clusion with the performanoe in the Kttmthnertlior-Theater on 

thai M Mhwl coold have had no difficulty ia obtaining temporary use of mott if not ait 
the parte, and there were plenty of "moeieBl handioaftsmcn" amply capable^ after io 
nany rehearsals and public performances, of producing a copy in the main correct. 

It is painful to one who loves and reveres the memory of Beethoven, to peruse 
the cIo!<inK passages of this document: it is, fortunately, not necessarv to comment upon 
their cliararter. It was not niK-essary for Beethoven to speak of MBlzers share in the 
composition of the v rk, in the first of these papers, tl^i hm^' 1 iwycr would attend 

to that; but was it just and ingenuous to iiupprcjis it entirely in the appcnl to the London 
musicians? Schindler asserts that this appeal prevented Mttlsel from producing it. 
It could have had no such effect. The simple truth is, that in those days for a stranger like 
MUzel to undertake orehertnl concerts in London would have been madness. The 
new Philharmonic Society* composed ol aU tbe best rerideat muaidant* had hardly 
achieved an assured existence. 

The third paper is ti s^irnnny fo a single fact and is so impartially drawn, so 
sktlfuliy worded, as not t > aiTnr 1 a point for or ajfainst either of the parlies. Schindler 
closes his history of the atFuir thus: "The legal prtx ■ CLliii^;> in \ ir rui'i w. Tr uI'Ii .kI re- 
sult, however, the defendant being far away and hia representatives knowing how to 
pratract the case nndidy. whereby the plaintiff was subjected to considerable expense and 
ever new annoyances. For tiiis reason our master refrained from prosecuting the case 
further, since meanwhile the fact* had become widely known ancl had frightened the 
false friend from making new attempts. Tha court costs warn divided evenly by tfa« 
litigants. HMltd nerer returned to Vienna, but at a later peTHid appealed in a letter to 
the friend whom he hud swindled when he thouglit fhiit he needed his ri>rom tTiendation 
for the metronome. This letter, dated Paris, Apni I'J, 1818, is here, lu it he rep- 
resents to Beethoven that he was at work for him upon a licaring machine for use in 
conducting; be even invites him to accompany him on a journey to England. The 
master expressed liis satisfaction with the metmnmne to tha meehameian; but he never 
heard more concerning the machines." 

Now Schindler's own account of the first two occasions when be ^poke with Boet" 
hoven, copied into the teztt portly with a view to thia» shows that lie could have no 
personal knowledge of the MUaei affair, except its issue; and an exandnation of bis 
pages proves further, that his account of it is but a paraphrase of Beethoven's state- 
ment. His own words, written in a Conversation Book, aemonstrate that the greater 
portion of the above cit iti i '.s nonsense; for tho.se words inform us that Miilr.el re- 
turned to Vienna in the autumn of 1817; that, then and ihere. peac^ was made between 
the partie.s, and the old friendship restored; and that thereupon they passed a jovial 
evening together in the "Kami hl," where Schindler himself sang soprano io the "Ta, 
ta, ta, canon to the bass of M&lr.el ! What is the historic value M a namtivo so made 
ttp and ending with such an astounding lapse of memory P 

Mllsd spent Us last yeaia mostly in Philadelphia and other Amarieaa dtici. A 
few men of advanced vears are still living there, unless rccentlpr passed away— '(Thayer 
is writing in the eighth decade of the nineteenth century) — who retain an affectionate 
and respectful memory of hitn :i> u gentleman and man of cullun . they will rejoice in 
this, at the lea.st, partial vindication of their old friend. Caniit r and justice compel 
the painful admission that Beethoven's chuim- witti M.il7,el is a bl^f .tic of ili.- f. w — 
upon liis character, which no amount of misrepresentation of the facts can whoUy 
efface; whoever can convince himself that the composer's conduct was legally and teck> 
nically just and right, must still fed that it was ndther nohlc aor jgancrous. 

MMlxel died suddenly on July 21. 18S8, on an Amarieaa bng. wfaila OH a voyage 
batwcsB the United SUtes and the West ladies. 
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May 3, and the beneficiaries became more and more impatient. 
Hence, TratBcbke wrote again to Beethoven, asked him what use 

was to be made of the chorus "Grrtnania," and urged him to 
make haste with the work on "Fideiio." Notwithstanding so 
much was wanting, th(> rehearsals had }>pf,'nn in the middh^ of 
April, and the perioriimnce was now fixed for the 23rd of May. 
Beethoven's memorandum of his revisal of the opera reads: 
"The opera Fidetio [f] March to 15th of May, newly written and 
improve t! " May 15th was Sunday, the "Tuesday" of his an- 
swer to Treitschke was therefore the 17th, and the date, doubtless, 
about the 14th: 

Your satifrfaction with the chonis delight*! mr- infinitely. I was of 
the opinion that you ought to apply ail the works to your prqfit and 
therefore mint <Uw, but if you do not want to do this I should like to have 
you sell it outright for the benefit <<f ihr pnor. 

Your copyists [illegiblej and Wranitzky were here yesterday 

about the matter, I told them, most worthy man, that you were entiie 
master in the affair. For this reason I await now your frank opinion — 
your copyist is — ^an ass! — but he is completely lacking in the well-known 
splendid Eadthtmt* — therefore my copyist has undertaken the work of 
copying, and ty Tuesday Utile will remain to he done, and my copyist will 
brint? *" t'rything to the rehearsal. As for the rt»st the whole matter 
the opt ia is the most wearisome thing iu the world, and 1 aui dissatisfied 
with most of it — and — there is hardly a piece in it to which in my pre^tftit 
state of diKsatiKf action I ought not to have patched on mme ,'iniij<f action. 
That is the great difference between being able to surrender to free 
rdBection or enthusiasm. 

Wholly your Beethoven. 

'Ttie final lehearsal." says TVeitschke, "was on May 2ed, 
but the promised new overture was still in the pen of the creator." 
It was then, on the 20th or 21st, that Beethoven dined with his 

friend Bertolini in the Rbmiseher TCniser. After dinner he took a 
bill of fare, drew lines on the blank side and began to write. 
*'Come, let us go," said Bertolini; "No, wait a little; I have the 
idea for my overture," replied Beethoven, who remained and 
finished his sketches then and there. TVeitschke continues: 

The orchestra was caDed to rehearsal on the morning of die per- 
formance. B. did not come. After waiting a long time we drove to his 
lodgings to bring him, but — he lay in bed, sleeping soundly, beside him 
stood a goblet with wine and a biscuit in it, the sheets of the overture 

were scattered on the bed and floor. A liunit out candK^ showed that 
he had worked f.nr into the night. The impossibili^ of completing the 
overture was plain, for this occasion his overture to '*lVometheiiir (?] 



iE»Muimt—"Au'» Skin. "—A tmuy pUy ol that auM with murie b/ Hamiael was 
pcftoriDcd oa Biarch lOi, 1814, la tke ninter^- * 
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W9M taken and the announcement that because of obstacles which had 

prfspnted themselves the new overture would have to be dispensed with 
to-day, enabled the aumerous audience to guess the sufficient reason. 

Schindler says an overture to "Leonore," Seyfried the overture 

to "The Ruins of Athens," wns played on this occasion. The 
"Sammler" in its contemporary notice confirms Seyfried: "The 
overture played at the first performance does not belong to the 
opera and was originally written for the opening of the theatre 
at Pesth.** In Beethoven in oonversation happened to 

speak of this substitution and remarked : "The people applauded* 
but I stood ashamed; it did not belong to the rest ." Tn the manu- 
script hook of the text prepared for use in the theatre on this 
occasion, one is surprised to see the title begun thus: 

''Lbonoiie, Fidbuo 

An Opera in Two Acts, etc.** 

The word "Leonore** is crossed out and "Fidelio" written at 
the sifle in red pencil afterwards inked over. There was then on 
the part of some one — whom? — an intention subsequently aban- 
doned* of thus changing the title. Again, in the list of "proper- 
ties^" stands 

A wallet \ ^r TT . 
S chains / 

and the same name occurs in the list of the 

Dramatis Person js 



Herr Saal Don Fernando, minister. 

Herr Vogel Doa VutantK Governor of a Staters prison. 

Herr Radichi Florestan, a prisoner. 

M. Ilunig Leonore, his wife, under the name o f Fidelio. 

Hr. WeinmUUer Rokko, jailer. 

Mile. BonHra Manelline, his daughter. 

Hr. Friihwaid Jaquino. 



Frisoneis of Stat^ etCp etc. 

Madame Ilonig was a new soprano, enf^acred after the "Ilof- 
theater-Taschenbuch" for 1814 had been printed, whose name 
appears in that for 1815. Though appointed to the part when 
thu text-book was copied, she gave place before the day of per- 
formance to the orqrinal Fiddiot Bfime. fifilder-Hauptmann. 

Hie opera was capitally prepared (says Treitschke), Beethoven 
odnductod, his ardor often rusbed aim out of time, hut Chapelmsstitr 
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Umkiif* bdiind Us batk, guided evoythinff to mooeagi with ^ «ad 
hand.' Tlw^pplaoae WMfpraatandiiicKaM 

**Herr v. B.," says the "Sammler,** "was storaiily called out 
ahcMly after the first act, and enthunastically greeted." The 
opera was first repeated on the 26th, when the new overture in 
£ major "was received with tumultuous applauBe and the com- 
poser again called out twice at this repetition." 

The chorus "Germania," in pianoforte arranfjeinent, was 
published in June "im K. K. Hof theater- Verlag.' A character- 
istic note of Beethovoi to Trdtachke aslcs for the manuscript lor 
the purpose of coirectuig the proof and introduces to our acquain- 
tance a personage or two, who will often meet us henceforth to the 
end, and therefore merit a short personal paragraph here. 

The "K. K. Priv. Chemiiiche Druckerey," the property of 
Bodbus Krasinzky and Sigmund Anton Steiner, passed about 1810 
into the hands of Steiner alone. In that year Tobias Hadinger 
(<rf Zell in Upper Austria), who had been one of Chapehnaster 
GlSggl's singing-boys at Linz and assistant in his music-shop, came 
to Vienna with the design of establishing himself in business, and 
there soon became acquainted with Steiner. He detailed to him 
his purposes and plana and induced him to withdraw his prints 
and other wares from Grand's booksttwe in the Singarstrasse, and 
open a shop of his o nmi in the narrow passage then existing at the 
northeast comer of the Graben, known as the "!\iternoster 
Gassel,'* employing him (Haslinger) as bookkeeper and manager; 
from which position he soon rose to be partner in the firm, "S. A. 
Stehier and Co." Beethoven conodived an odd and whimsical 
liking for the young man, and in a few years his relations to the 
firm became very much the same as those which formerly existed 
between him and the "Kunst- und Industrie-romptoir." Has- 
linger had learned divers instruments in Linz, had begun the study 
of composition there and continued it in Vienna. His Opus 10, 
"Ideal emer Sdilacht," for the pianoforte, had just been published 
— ^the subject of Homeric laughter to Jupitei^Beethoven and the 

^ >Dr. Leopold Sonnleithner, in the "RecMMkMMo" of Vieniw (1861. p. 59U, corrects 
ft miitftfcn in an obituary notice of ChapeloMter Gliser with the remark: "I can verv 
wall femember that the opera ('Fidelio') waa rehearsed and conducted by Josef Wei|l. 
Dr. Sonolathner'a authority is justly so derisive in all matters pertaining to the musical 

annals of Vienna, and even the slik'Iifc^t err nrs an- so very rare in his writings, that if 
one occurs it must be corrected ujnin uminiu hi authority, to prevent its passing 

into h:.-itf.ir>'. Now. in the iiKinujiTi|il tr\l - 1 n n ik rtUove citfil, written below the list 
ofpropcrtiea : "Herr Umlauf, conducts '; and near the ead of the manuscript overture to 
"ndelio" stands in Beethoven's hand: "Indicate to Umlauf where the trombooM 
eater." IVdtacbke ia thus so fully oonfimiMl «• to 1mt« bo doubt that in thn ™«*«»«» 
Dr. SewdflilhMr's awmoiy pUy«d luni fabe. 
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other gods. He made his place of business attractive and it 
became a favorite resort of composers, musicians, singerSt writers 
for the theatre, the public press, and the like. In his correspon- 
dence with the firm Beethoven was **Generalissimus"; Steiner 
''Lieuteaant-Genenal"; Hash'nger "Adjutant'* or rather "Adju- 
tanterl" (the diminutive of Adjutant); their a^istants were 
"Subalterns**; and the shop, ^'Office of the lieutenant^General.'* 
These titles make their appearance in a uote^ tyfkal of many, 
written to Treitsdike: 

The thoughts and endeavors (Diekten und Trachien) of Hr. 
Treitachke are directed to the duty of immediately delivering the manu- 
script to the subaltern of the Lieutenant-General's oilice, so that the 
oi^aved page scratched full of errors may immediately be rescratched 
as it ought to be, and, indeed, all the more, as otherwise the thoughts and 
endeavors 'n ill be frightfully scratched and beaten. 

Given in Paternoster Lane, at the primitive publishing house of all 
who publish. June 4» 1814.* 

One of Beethoven*s minor productions (still unpublished) 
was now composed for his friend Bertolini. The occasion was an 

evening festival arranged by the doctor at his own expense on the 

name-day (St. John's day^ and in honor of Malfatti. Tt was a 
little piece for four voices with pianoforte accompaniment to a 
text written by Abbate Hondi: 

Un lieto brindisi 
Tutti a Giovanni, 

Cantiain cosl, cosi. 

Viva longhi anni, etc., etc. 

Invitations were extended not only to Malfatti*s relatives and 
personal friends but to a InrEre number of artists of the varioiis 
professions, resident or temporarily in Vienna — Dragonetti among 
the musicians. The scene was Malfatti's villa in Weinhaus. 
There they feasted; the wine flowed; the cantata was sung; Beet- 
hoven, "thoroughly unbuttoned^*' improvised; fun and frolic 
ruled the hour. "The sport cost me a few hundred florins,** 
laughingly said the good doctor fifty years afterwards. 

"Fidelio" was repeated on May 26, June 2d and 4th and on 
Tuesday, June 7th. The theatre was then "closed because of 
preparations for the spectacle to be presented on the return of the 
Emperor." Alter this the theatre closed again for two days and 
on the 21st was reopened with "Fidelio." A letter to Treitschke 
was written about this time: 

'BwtboTttn'a pUjr on w«fdt oumot b« Mprodaoed in tianibtioii. 
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Dear and worthy Tr.! What you say about a quarter of the 
receipts is understood, of course! and for a moment only I must moreover 
wmain your deMor, but I will not forget that I am — as regards a benefit 
performance for me I should like to have the day aet on a week from 
yesterday, that is next Thursday. 

I called on Hm. Palffy to-day but did not find him in. Do not let 
the opera rest too muehl It ia siucjy tivurunw. 

The day here propoaed for the benefit was noft granted. 
The "^ener Zeitung" of July lat contained a "Musical Notice" 
which may be quoted as a comment on the Brst topic of the above 
note: 

The undersigned, at the request of the Herren Artaria and Co., 
herewith declares that he has given \he score of his opera Fidelio to 
the aforesaid art establishment for publication umier his direction la a 
complete pianoforte score, quartets, or arrangements for miUtafy band. 
Til'" present miisi( al version is not to be confounded with an earlier on^ 
rince hardly a musical nun^fer has been left unchanged, and more than half 
of the opera was composed anew. Scores in the <Hily anthoriaed copy 
and also the hook in manuscript may be bad of reviser of the book, 
Uerrn F. Treitachke, R. I. Court Poet. Other unauthorized copies will 
be punished by law. 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

Vienna, June 28, 1814. 

MoadieleBt then jurt twenty years of age, wrote about thb 
timeinlUa duuy: "The offer has been made to me to make the 
pianoforte score of the masterpiece 'Fidelio.' What could be 
more desirable?'* "We now find entries,** says his widow, "of 
how he carried two, and again two numbers to Beethoven, who 
looked through them; and then, alternately, 'he changed little' 
or 'he changed nothing,* or sometimes 'he simplified it' or 'he 
reinforced it.' One note reads, 'Coming early to Beethoven, he 
was still in bed; this day he was particularly merry, leaped up at 
once, and, as he was, went to the window, whirh opened on tlie 
Schottenbastei, to look through the arrangeti iinrn!)ers. Natur- 
ally the street boys assembled under the window until he cried out: 
Damn the youngsters, what do they want?' I smilingly pointed 
to his garment. 'Yes, yes, you are right,' said he and hastily 
threw a dressing-gown over his shoulders.^ When we reached 
the last great duet, *Namenlose Freude,* where I had written 
down the text *Ret-terin des Gat-ten,* he crossed it out and wrote 
'Rett-erin des Gatt-en'; for it was not possible to sing on 't.' 
Under the last number I had written *fin« with God*s help.* He 

iH« hMd (orgoitoQ, evidcatly, that lie ao loagut lived in tbe foorth •tONgr. 
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was not at home when I carried it to him; and when he sent it back 
under mine were the words: 'O man, help yourself.* *' 

Before bidding Moscheles farewell for the next half a du2;en 
years, let us look at a few sentences from the preface to the 
English tranalation of Schindler's book, partly for the information 
they impart and partly to prevent a mistake or two from passing 
into histocy on his authority. He thus writes: 

In the year 1809» my studies with my master, Weber (Dionysius), 
closed; and being then also fatherless, I chose Vienna for my residence to 
work out my future musical career. Above all, I longed to see and be- 
come acquamled with that man, who had exercised so powerful an in- 
fluence over my whole being: whom though I scarcely understood, I 
blindly worshioped. I learnt that Beethoven was most difficult of 
access and would admit no pupil but Ries; and for a long time my anxiety 
to src ]nm remained ungratified. In the yrnr 1810, however, the longed- 
for opportunity presented itself. I happened to be one moraing in the 
mtuie-shop of Domenico Artaria, who had just heaa publishing some of 
my early attempts at composition, whe n a man entered with short and 
hasty steps, and* sliding through the circle of ladies and professors 
assemUed on budnen, or talking over musical matters, without looking 
up, as though he wished to pass unnoticed, made his way direct for 
Artaria's private office at the bottom of the shop. Presently Artaria 
called me in and said: "This is Beethoven!" and to the composer, *'This 
is the youth of whom I have just spoken to you." Beethoven gave me 
a friendly nod and said he had just heard a favorable account of me. To 
some modest and liumble expressions, which I stammered forth, he made 
no reply and seemed to wish to break off the conversation.*. . . I 
never missed the Schuppanzigh Quartets, at which hewasoftm present, 
or the delightful concerts at the Augarten, where he conducted his own 
Symphonies.' I also heard him play several times, which, however, he 
did but rarely, either in public or in private. The productions which 
made the most lasting impression upon me, were his Fantasia with 
orchestral accompaniments and diorus and his Concerto in C mutor. I 
also used to meet him at the lodgings of Zmeskall and Zizius, two of his 
friends, through whose musical meetings Beethoven's works first made 
their way to pubUc attention [?]: but, in place of better acquaintance 
with the great man, I had mostl^ to content myself on his part with a 
distant salute. 

It was in the year 1814, when Artaria undertouk to publish a piano- 
forte arrangement of Beethoven's **Fidelio," that he asked the composer 
whether I might be permitted to make it: Beethoven assented upon 
condition that he should see my arrangement of each of the pieces, before 
it was given into the engraver's hands. Nothing could be more welconne 
to me. since I looked upon this as the long wished-for opportunity to 
approach nearer to the great man and to profit by his remarks and 

'It should be 1808. 

'Prob*bly on account of hii desfncM; (or Moscheles adds: "I had Men Artaria 
flpeakbgdoMtoUiMr." 

■GsatheN beaiqrdoebtaow tkat B««|]iov«b look Brtlina to one of the i dwamh f 
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corrections. During my frequrat vults, the number of trliich I tried to 
multiply by all possible excuses, he treated me with the kindest indid- 

gcnce. Although his increasing deafness was a consideraWf hindrance 
to our conversation, yd iie gave me many instructive hinbs, and even 
played to me such parts as he wished to have ananged in a particular 
manner for the pianoforte. I thou^^ht it, however, my duty not to put 
his kindness to the test by robbing him of his valuable time by any 
subsequent visits; but I often saw him at Mklsd's, where he used to 
discuss tlie different plans and models of a Metronome (the Chronom- 
eter) » which the latter was going to manufacture, and to talk over the 
'^Battle of Vittoria," wfaicb be wrote at BflMad's suggesUon. Although 
I knew Mr. Schlndler, and was aware that lie v,'ss much with Beethoven 
at that time [?J, I did not avail myself of my acquaintance with him for 
the purpose of intruding myself up>on the composer. 

As to the "Fidelio," Moschelcs told the writer (February 
2£, 1856) that he was selected to arrange it because Beethoven 
was on bad terms with Hummel; and that to hasten the work, 
Hiimmel did arrange one of the finales; but when Beethoven re- 
ceived it and looked it through, he tore it to pieces without re- 
mark, or explaining why he did so. Two errors in these last 
sentences will at once strike the reader — that Schindler was then 
much with Beethoven, and that Beethoven was on bad terms 
with Hummel. The eicplanation is easy. Moscheles had trans- 
lated Sdiindler^s bode, and unconscioudy had adopted certain 
ideas from it, whidi in course of time had taken the form of memo- 
ries. This is a common experience with us all. The true reason 
why Beethoven rejected Hummel as the arranger of "Fidelio" is 
obvious: Hummel was a man of sufficient talent and genius to 
have a style of his own— and one (as is well known) not much to 
Beethoven's taste; "Fidelio** arranged by him would necessarily 
exhibit more or less ol this s^Ie; moreover, Beethoven could not 
feel the same freedom in discarding, correcting, making suggestions 
if the work were done by him, as when performed by a young man 
like Moscheles. 

So the score was not now published — ^a mistake^ as the event 

proved, and as Beethoven Umself confessed in the note to 
Trdtschke below. "In accordance with his wish," says Treitschke, 
in conclud!n<T the relation from which so much has been cited,* 
**I offered our work to foreign theatres; several ordered it, others 
declined because they already had the opera by Paer. Still 
Others preferred to get it in a cheaper way by hiring cunning 
copyists who, as is still the custom, stole the text and music and 
sacrifioed them for a lew florins' profit. It was of little use to us 



*Io August Schmidt's "MuaikalisclMS TMcjunlweh. Orpheus," for 1841. 
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that others translated 'Fidelio' into several languages and made , 
large sums by it. The composer received scarcely more than a 

• handsome laurel-wreath, and I a little leaf» and the nnoere affeo- 

'. tion of the Immortal." 

Meantime the season had far advanced, the summer heats 
were approaching, the departure of the nobiiity and the wealthy 
for their country-seats was near, and Beethoven thought, perhaps 
justly, that new attractions must be added to "Fidelio" and the 
public journals moved to say an appropriate word, to secure 
him a full house at his benefit, so Innf^ deferred. Doubtless 
with this last object in view, he now gave the "Friedensblatter** 
the song "An die Geliebte" (text by Stoll), which was engraved 
as a supplement to the number for July 12, and a notice 
dosing wHh 

A Word to Hia Admireiib. 

IIow often ia your chagrin, that his depth was not sufficiently 
appreciated, have you said that van Beethoven compotea only for pos- 
terity! You h.tvp, no doubt, been convinrpd of your error since if not 
before the general enthusiasm aroused by his immortal opera "Fidelio"; 
and also that the present finds kindred souls and sympathetic hearts lor 
that which is great and hoautiful without withholdiiig its just piivikfes 
from the future. 

This was certainly to the purpose. The earliest hint as to 
whnt the new attractions of the opera were to be is found in a 

note to Treitschke: 

For heaven's sake, dear friend! It seems that you have no instinct 
for money-making! See to it that "Fidelio" is not given before my bene- 
fit, this was the arrangement with Schreyvogel — since Saturday when 
you last saw mo at the theatre, I have been confined to my bed and room, 
and not until yesterday did I feel a trace of improvement. I might 
have visited you tOKlay did I not know that poets like faitdsm obsorve 
Sunday! We must talk about sending out the opera .so th.it yon may 
receive your quarter and that it is not sent out in stolen copies all ov^ 
the world. I Know nothing of buriness but think that if we were to sell 
the score to a publi.sher here and it were to 1h' [irinled. the rr-ult would he 
better for vou and me. If I understand you correctly I ought to have the 
song by this time — ^please, dear friend, hurry it up! Are you angry? 
Have I offended you? If so, it was done inadvertently, and therefore 
fori'ive an ignoramus and musician. Farewell, let me know sooietbing 
soon. 

BlUder has had her aria for a fortnight, I shall learn to^layor 
to-morrow whether she knows it. It will not take her long. * 

Vvdjing from the internal evideace tUi letter b «f dste^ 19. On Saturday. 
July 2, "Coriolan" was given, and Beetiioven wmf wdl Inve bees pieMait. The aete 
mu» written on a Sunday. July 10 IVM « Sudiy. 
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Beethoven's benefit performance of "Fiddio" took place on 
Monday evening, July 18, 1814. The song so impatiently 
awaited could have been no other than Rocco's "gold aria" which 
had been sung only in the two performances of 180.5. Beethoven, 
desiring now to give Weinmliller a solo, restored it to the score. 
Jalin, in his edition of "Leonoie^" gives two texts—the original 
by Sennleithner and one which he conjectures may have been 
written by Breuning. From them Treitsehke now prepared a 
text, as we have it, by changing somewhat and improving Sonn- 
leithner's first stanza and joining to it the second stanza of the 
other, unchanged except by the omission of its close. 

Aa to the new piece for lUilder, lireitflcfake says explicitly it 
was "a grand aria for Leonore, but as it checked the rapid move- 
ment of the rest it was again omitte<l.** In the advertisement of 
his benefit Beethoven says only: "For this performance .... two 
new pieces have been added." The notice in the "Friedensblatter" 
next day is somewhat more explicit: *' Tidelio' will be given with 
two entirely new arias to be sung by Mme. Bfilder and Hm. 
Weinmiiller, for the benefit of the composer"; and from the 
"Sammler" we learn that at the performance the new air sung by 
Madame Milder-Hauptmann "was very eflfective and the ex- 
cellent performance seemed to labor under peculiarly great 
difficulties.*' What is known from prmted sources concerning 
this air is this: it was in E-flat major with four horns oftUt^olt;* 
the text was *'Komm* Hoffnung, etc."; it was not the aria already 
sntif^ by the Milder six times this season; it was one which the 
< (>tn[)oser is not certain that she can sing after fourteen days' 
study; it was not the one which Moscheles had arranged for the 
new edition of the opera. 

Now we read in the "Fidelio" sketchbook about the time when 
Beethoven wrote to Treitsehke about "sending out the opera" 
(p. 107): "Hamburg. 15 ducats in gold; Griitz, 12 fl.; Frankfort, 
15 ducats in gold; Stuttgart, 12 ducats in gold; Carlsruhe, 
12 ducats in gold; Darmstadt, 12 ducats in gold" — evidently the 
price of the opera; and on the next page, "Abscfaeulicher, wo 
eilst du hin!" Le., sketches for the recitative; but sketches 
for the aria are not known. Are not our informants in error? 
Was not the new air after all the one which Moscheles arranged 
and which is still sung? And if not. what has become of it?* 

'Seyfried bad lon^ been accuatuined to write for four horns. Speaiciiu of hif own 
compoaitions in IS06. h<> says; "Moreover I wrote . . . for mf MCCdlMIt DonHplftyeis 
MVeral dleertimenli for four o'ih!i<)iti French horns." 

*Dr. Riem»nn opiaea tbat the cuaf luiioa of opinioa coaceroing the air spr&ag from 
t]i«tffW«(HiiatoteineiMef tba MpMtar «< Um "ABg . Him. Zntaar' that th* nev air o| 
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Shortly before the performance on July 14, 1814» BeethoTOI 
wrote a letter to Archduke Riidolpli in which he said : 

The nuuMgement of the theatre is so honest that iu spite of a prom- 
ue, it has already performed my opera **FideUo" without thinking of 

my benefit. This amiable honesty it would have practised again had 
I not been on guard like a former Fr<*nrh Danube watchman. Finally 
after considerable exertion on my part iL has lx»en arranged that my 
benefit of **Fiddio" shall take place on Monday, July 18. This benefit 
is rather an exception' at this time of tlie year, but a benefit for the 
author may become a little festival if the work has had at least a modi- 
cum of success. To this festival the master humbly invites his exalted 
pupil, and hopes — yes I hope that your Imperial Highness will gra<Mously 
accept and illumine ti^ie occasion with your presence. It would be nice 
if Y. I. H. would try to persuade the other Imperial Highnesses to attend 
this repri'scntation of my opera. I shall observe here nil that respocfful 
homage demands. Because of Vogel's illness I was unable to gratify my 
desire to give the rdle of Puano to Forti, for which his voice is better 
adapted — but because of this there are daily rehearsals, which will 
benefit the performance, but make it impossible to wait iqxm Y. I. H. in 
Baden before the beneiit. 

Next day, Friday the 15 th, appeared, over his own signature, 
the advertisement ol "Beethoven's Boiefit" on Mbndiqr, the 
18th. "Boxes and leserved'^seats may be ordered Saturday and 
Sunday in the lodgings of the undersized on the Mdlkerbastei, 
in the Baron Pasqualati house, No. 94, in the first storey." 
Imagine his comical consternation when the "Wiener Zeitung'* 
came to hand and he read the "Pasqualatischen" instead of the 
"Bartensteitt'scfaen" house! But the number was oorrect and 
that would save his fiiendB the needless ascent of four flights to 
his old lodging. The contemporary reports of the performance 
are numerous and all very eulogistic. Forti, as Pharro, was 
"entirely satisfactory"; the "gold aria," although wtU aung by 
Weiumuller, "did not make a greut effect"; "beautiful and of 
huge artistic value was the aiia in £-flat major with four [!] 
cbbligato French horns, but the reviews is of the opinion that it 
retards the rapid progress of the first act. The house was very 
full; the applause extraordinary; the enthusiasm for the composer, 
who ha.s nuw become a favorite of tiie public, manifested itself in 
calls before the curtain after every act." All free tickets were 

tl» benefit perfomumn was Moonpanied byfourkanii;andtliftitlieemirirasp>rdioiw 
■Ufc ioMnodi as the ttnee honie scttMlly iwed are lupplemented by a fourth MNfolo 

part for the bassoon. Nottebobm ("Zweite Beethovenians," pp. S02-S0<i), is of the 
opinion that Beethov«>n did not compose the scena anew for the benefit performance <^ 
But what ahu]] say to Decthovaa'a aaBooneeiiieat: "For tua perforaMBoa 

two nev pieces have bwa added"? 

'Another untnnilatsUe play oa vwdat **Di«M Bi$uiakm» bt woU mehr eina 
^HMdkflM," etc. 
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invalid; the pecuniaiy leaulU.miut therefoie hftve been in a 
high de^ee satisfactorj\ 

Another consequence of Beethoven's sudden popularity, was 
the publication of a new engraving of him by Artaria, the crayon 
drawing for which was executed by Latronne» a French Artist 
then m Vienna. Blasius Httfel, a young man of SS yean, was 
onployed to engrave it. He told the writer,^ how very dearous 
he was of producing a good likeness — a matter of great importance 
to the yoiin^^ artist— but that Latronne's drawing was not a ^?ood 
one, probably for want of a suliicient number of sittings. Hofel 
often saw Beethoven at Artaria's and. when his work was well 
advanced, asked him for a sitting or two. The lequest was 
msadily granted. At the time set, the engraver appeared with 
his plate. Beethoven seated himself in position and for perhaps 
five minutes remained reasonably quiet; then suddenly springing 
up went to the pianoforte and b^an to extemporize, to Hofel's 
great annoyance. The servant relieved his embarrassment by 
assuring htm that he could now seat himself near the instrument 
and work at his leisure, for his master had quite forgotten him 
and no longer knew that anyone was in the room. This Hofel 
did; wrought so long as he wished, and tlien departed with not the 
slightest notice from Beethoven. The result was so satisfactory, 
that only two sittings of less than one hour each were needed. 
It is well known that Htffel's is tlie best of all the engravings made 
of Beethoven. In 1851, Alois Fuchs showed to the writer his 
great collection, and when he came to this, euilaimed with strong 
emphasis: "Thus I learned to know him!** 

H5f el in course of the conversation unconsciously corroborated 
the statements of Bfadame Stiekher, as reported by Schindler, in 
regard to Beethoven's wretched condition in 1812-13. The effect 
upon him of his pecuniary embarrassments, his various disappoint- 
ment s, and of a mind ill at ease, was very plainly to be seen in his 
personal habits and appearance. He was at that time much ac- 
customed to dine at an inn where Hofel often saw him in a dis- 
tant comer, at a table, which though large was avoided by the 
other guests owing to the very unmviting habits into whidi he 
had fallen: the pnrtictdars may be omitted. Not infrequently 
he dt f)arted without paying his bill, or with the remark that his 
brother would settle it; which Karl did. He had grown so 
negligent of his person as to appear there sometimes positively 
"schmutaig" (dirty). Now, however, under the kind care of the 
Strdchers, dieered and inspirited by the gbry and emolument of 

iJoBs tSid, ISSOi, in Sddmc. 
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the past el^t months, he became his better self iigain; and — 
though now and to the end, so careless and indifferent to mere 
externals as occasionally to offend the sensitiveness of very nice 
and fastidious people — he again, as before quoted from Czerny, 
**paid attention to his appearance." From a note of apology to 
the Archduke, written while buqr with the *'arrangementfl for my 
opera," we learn that Beethoven contemplated another visit to 
Trplitz; but the public announcement of a royal confess to 
meet in Vienna, August 1, put an end to that y>roject, and Baden 
again became his summer retreat, for recreation but not for rest, 
fetches fat the "^l^iae Song" ("Sanft wie du lebtesfO are found 
amon^ the studies fw the new ''Fiddio/' and this short work was 
probably now completed in season to be copied and delivered to 
his friend Pasqualati on or before the 23rd of August, that day 
being the third anniversary of the death of his "transfigured 
wife," in honor of whose memory it was composed. The Sonata 
y in E minor, Op. 90, bears date August 16. Then comes a 
cantata — ^as it Is named in the "Fidelio" sketchbook, where some 
hints for it are noted; in fact, it is but a diorus with orchestra — 
a y^iece of flattery intended for the royal personages of the coming 
congress. 

Ihr weisen Grilnder glUcklicher Staateo, 
Neigt euer Ohr dem Jubelsang, 

Es ist die Nachwell, die cure Thaten 
Mit Segen preist Aeonen long. 
Vom Sohn auf Enkel im Heraen htgOk 
Wir cures Ruhmrs HriUfTthnm, 
Stets fanden in der Nachwelt Segen 
B^IUdeeode FUrsten ifaien Ruhm. 

This is the text; but as the congress was deferred, there was no 
haste, and the chorus was not fiidshed until September Srd. 

Meanwhile the controversy with the Kindqr heirs had entered 
upon a new phase. Dr. Johann Kanka, a lawyer in Prague, 

in a communication to the author,' wrote: 

The information (concerning Beethoven) which I am able to give, 
refers for the greater part to business relations out of which, because of 
my personal and offidal position, grew the friendly intefooune with Beet- 
hoven whidi was cui^vated for sevend years. 

Then, after a rather protracted history of the annuity and 
the effect produced upon it by the FinmO'Patent of 181 1, "whereby 

Beethoven's rru'ans of suhsistenee were materially reduced and 
his longer residence in Vienna rendered impossible," he continues: 

'Reeeived July 4, ism. The vnNnbb imd vim llini df klT^MVsa y««n «l «f«. 
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In this fateful crisis, I, as the judicially appointed curator of the 
estRte of Prince Kinsky and later of that of Prince Lobkowitz, wafl 
enabled to bring about a more temperate presentation of the case 
already presented to the authoritiea duurgea with testamentaiy and 



Beethoven — a presentation which reconciled a severely literal inter- 
pretation of the law with the righteoofl demands of equity, and by 
paving the way for mutual conrrs^iions to secure a satisfsictory judicial 
decision which Beethoven* actuated throughout hia life by the noblest of 
feeling bore in faithful rememlnranoe and described to his few trusted 
friends as the firm cement of the friendly relations which we bore 
towards each other, and the reason of his continued r esi d ence in 
Vienna. 

Dr. Kanka closed with the promise to grant for use in this 
work, such letters of Beethoven — "precious relics" — as remained 
in his possession — a promise fulfilled a few days afterwards. 
Thiu» ui half a dosen linefl — ^indeed» by the single statement that 
he was the curator <rf the Kinsky estate and as such effected a 
compromise between the parties — the venerable doctor exposes 
the mistakes and destroys the hypotheses of all who treated the 
topic at length from Schindler onward. Beethoven's lawyer in 
Vienna was Dr. Adlersburg, and his "l^al friend" in Prague, Dr. 
Wolf, who must have ahready become heartily weary of his 
client, lor Beethoven himself writes in a letter to the court at 
Pkague: 

My continual urging of him to take an interest in the matter, also, 

I must confess, the rrpronrhc^ madp' RfjainRt liirn that he had not pur<^tird 
the matter zealouslv enough because the steps which he took against the 
gnsidians remained without fruit, may have misled him into beginning 
the litigation. 

That, as is here insinuated. Wolf instated the salt against 
the Kinsky heirs without explicit instructions from his client, is 

doubtful; but at all events that proceeding brought matters to a 
crisis, and led to an interview in the course of the summer between 
Beethoven and the Veriasffenschafts-CuraUyry with the object, on 
the part of the latter, of effecting a settlement of the atlair by 
compromise. Kanka, a fine musfeian and compoaor, an old friend, 
or rather acquaintance of Beethoven's, and of the same age, was 
a man also whose legal talents and knowledge must have no 
less deeply than favorably impressed him. The letters written » 
during the next six months to his new friend, show us how Beet- 
hoven first relinquished the notion of a legal claim to the 1800 
florins in notes of redemption, then abandoned the claim in equity, 
and at length came into a rational view of the matter, saw the 
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' necessity of oompromising, and soiii^t no nuwe than to effect this 

[ on the best terms possible.* 

There is a letter to Thomson dated September 15, and another 
in October, the day not specified. Both are in Italian and only 
signed by Beethoven. In the first, the demand of ' 4 zecchini** 
per melody is renewed and **miUe ringrasiamente" sent to the 
author of a sonnet prinird in the **Ed5ibur<,^h Magazine" which 
Thomson had enclosed to the composer. The occasion of the 
poem was the perforni«nce of selections of Beethoven's music at 
a rural festival of artists in England. The hour was advanced 
to near midnight, when Grahame, the Scotch poet, who was 
present, inspired by the music and by the beauty of the bright 
moonlit night, inprovised the lines: 

Hark! from Ger mania's shore how wildly floats 

That strain divine upon tlie ilyin^r pnle; 
O er Ocean's bosom swell the liquid uutes 

And soar in tritttnph to yon er»cent pale. 
It changes now! and tells of 'viu and death; 

Of deep romantic horror murmurs low; 

Now rises with majestic, solemn flow. 
While shadowy silence soothes the wind's ru^ bieatlu 
What magic hand awakes the noon of night 

With, such unearthly melody, that bears 

The raptured soul beyond the tuneful qrfieres 
To stray amid high visions of dpiiijht? 
Enchanter Beethoven! I feel thy power 
Thrill eveiy trembfing nerve in this lone witching hour. 

Beethoven's thanks came too late; Grahame was dead. The 
letter of October again presses the demand of "4 secdiini,*' but is 

for the most part devoted to urging Thomson to purchase for 
publication the ** Wellington's Victory" — about as preposterous 
as if Professor Max Mtiller had solicited the editor of a popular 
magazine, to which he had contributed articles, to undertake a 
Sanskrit dictionary. Our narrative brings us to a letter 

To Count Moritz von Lichnowsky. 

Baden, Sept. 81» 1841 [n^. 

Worthy honored Count 
and friend. 

I did not receive your letter, unfortunstdy until yesterday — cordial 
thanks for your thought of me and ail manner of lovdy mcaagss to the 

*11m bitera wiittea hf B«eUioveB to Dr. Ksaka.^ AxduiskA RudoMi^ aad Bwon 

Pasquatatl, relative to thu subject, are printed id full in the German eaitiona of this 
biography : Appendix VHI to Vol. Ill in the first edition. Appendix III to Vol. Ill in the 
second. As they c<>ntril)ute nnlhingto Hi • f i' ! ■( in the controversy with Prince Kinaky's 
hein. the Engliah Editor felt himself juatitled in omitting them here with thia direction to 
tbc eiuioDi itadeat wbeM tfasy wtf hm inmoA. 
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worthy Princess Christme — gwaterday* I made a loody promenade with a 

friend in the 'Rrnhl and yoTi np came prtrticularly in niir friendly rnn- 
versation aad behold ou arnvmg here yesterday i find your good letter — > 
I aee tliat yoa still persbt in overwhdming me with kindiiesses, as I do 
not want you to tliink that a stepwhith. I have taken was prompted by 
a new inier^ or anything of that kind* I tell you that anew tonaia of 
mhie wiD booh appear «wnrA I hate dedicated to you, I wanted to 8ur> 
prise you, for the dedicatiot\ was set apart for you a long time ago, but 
your letter of yesterday leads me to make the disclosure, no new cause 
was needed for the pubfic expremion of my fedings for your friendship and 
kindness — but you would j?ive me pain with anything resembling a gift* 
since you would totally misapprebead my puipoae, and eveiyOung of 
the kind I could only refuse. 

I kiss the hands oi the Princess for her tiiou^t of me and her 
kindness, I have never forgotten how much I owe yon oU, even if nn unfortu- 
nate circumstance brought about conditions uu tier which 1 could not show 
it aa I should have liked to do — what yo\x tell me about I<ord Castleregt, 
the matter is already well introduced, if I were to have an opinion on the 
subject* it would be that I think that Lord Castleregt ought not to write 
about the work on WelKngton untQ the Lord has neard it h ere I am 

soon coming to the city where we will talk over everything conrrrninp 
a grand concert — nothing can be done with the court, I have made an otfer 
-4>ut 



Farewell, my honored friend and think of me always as worthy of 
your kindness — 



I kin the hands of the honored Princess C. a thousand times. 

Beethoven's "Lord Castleregt" was Viscount Castlereagh, 
now in Vienna as British plenipotentiary in the coming congress; 
and his object w^ to obtain through him some recognition from 
the Prince Regent for the dedication of the "Wellington's Victory/' 
Nothing came of it. 

The Sonata was the Op. 90, dated "August 16, 1814"— the *1 
subject of one of Schindler's authentic and pleasantcst anecdotes. 
Lichnowsky, after the decease of his first wife, fell in love with 
Frauleiu Stammer, a singer just now transferred from the Theater- 
an-der-Wicn to the Hoftheater, whose talents and unblemished 
character rendwed her worthy of the Count's affection. Differ- 
ence in soci.nl position long prevented their marriage, nor was it 
solemnized uotii some time after the death of Prince Karl. 




Adagio 



tat, M, M,b«t, bvt, M 



Your . 



Beethoven. 
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When Count Lichnow^y received a copy of the Sonata dedicated 
to him (writes Schindler), it seemed to him that his friend Beethoven had 
intended to give expression to a definite idea in the two movements <^ 
which it is compofled. He made no dday in asking Beethoven about it. 
A'^ iho latter whs never srrrptivc ahout anything, Irast of a!l when a 
wilticism or joke was iu question, he could not hold back liis explanation 
long. Amidst peals of laughter he told the Comit that he bad tried to 
sft his courtship of his wife to music, observing'' also, that if the Count 
wanted a superscription he might write over the first movement "Struggle 
between head uuf beait" and over the second "ConTcrsation witb uie 
loved one." Obvious reasons made Beethoven refrain from publishing 
the Sonata with these superscriptions. . . , This circumstance shows 
again that Beethoven frequently put a poetic idea at the bottom of his 
works, if be did not always do sa 

The only new work suitable for a grand concert whicii Beet- 
bofven now bad, was tbe chorus; "Ibr weisen Grdnder." Over 

the title of the manuscript is written in pencil by him: "About 
this time the Overture in C.** This work he had now in hand; 
also a vocal composition of considerable Irnj^tb. The author of 
the text, whoever he was, must have }>rufoundly studied and 
beartily adopted the principles of composition as set forth by 
Martinus Soiblerus m his ''Treatise on Bathos, or the Art of 
Sinking in Poetry": for anything more stilted in style, yet more 
absurdly prosaic, with nowhere a spark of poetic fire to illuminate 
its dreary pages* is hardly conceivable. It begins something like 
this: 

Nach Frankreichs unheilvollem Stivz, die Gottverlassene 

Erhob sich auf den blutigen Trilmmem, ein dtlster Schreckensbild, 

Gigantisch hoch empor, die Geieraugen weithin nach Raube dieheildt 

Mit starker Hand schwingend die ehcrne Sklavengeissel! 
„Wer ist mir gleich ?" crseholl mit Alacht des Frevlers Stimme, 
„Mein fester Sitz ist Frankreich; Italien meiner Stime Schmuck; 
Meiner FOsse Schemel Hispanin: mm, Deutsrhland, du Viist mrin; 
Vntiken will ich Albion vom Grund: zum Knecht soil mir Moskwa 
dienen." 

Und furchtbar zog der Riese aus, 
Brach ein ins deutsche Kaisorbaus, 
Griff frevelnd nach Hispanicns i^and, 
Yerheerte schwer der Moskwa Strand* 
Und an der Po und an dor Sf)ree 
Erachall der V&lker lautes Weh. 

(And so forth, od nenueam,) 

Neither the Overture nor the Cantata was finished, when the 
arrival at Vienna of the King of Wurtemberg on the 22d of Sep- 
tember, of the King of Denmark on the 2Sd and the aaoouncement 
of the coming of the Russian Emperor with the King of Prussia 
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on Sunday the 2dth» brought Beethoven back to the city. Owing 
to tlie f aihixe ol Lobkowits, the Court theatres had passed under 
the management of Pali^. If there be any truth whatever in his 
alleged hostility to Beetiioven, it is not a little remarkable that 

the first grand opera perforTn<^d in the presence of tlie monarchs — 
Monday the 26th— was 'Fidelio." One of the audience on that 
evening, in a published account of his "Journey to the Congress," 
records: '*To-day I went to the CSourt Theatre and wm carrwd 
to heaven — the opera Tidelio' by L. v. Beethoven was given." 
Then follow some fifteen pages of enthusiastic eulogy. That 
auditor was Alois Weissenbach, R. I. Councillor, Professor of 
Surgery and Head Surgeon of the St. John's Hospital in Salzburg, 
irii^ after siztem years' service in the Austrian armies he had set- 
tled* devoting his leisure to poetry and the drama. His tragedy 
"Der Brautkranz" in iambics, five acts, was produced January 
14, 1809, at the K/irnthnerthor-Theater. Whether his "Barmeci- 
den" and **Glaube und Liebe" were also brought out in V ienna 
we have no means of deciding. At all events, he was a man of 
high reputation. Of him Frmus Giaeffer writes: 

That Weissenbach was a passionate admirer of Beethoven's is a 
matter of course; their natures were akin, even physically, for the Tyrolean 

was just as hard of hearing. Both were manly, straightforward, liberal, 
upright figure. Weissenbach comes to Vienna in 1814, and "Fidelio" is 
perforniedL An indescribable longing seises him to make the personal 
acqimintanee of the author of the immortal work. When he reaches his 
lodgings a card of invitation from Beethoven lies on his table. Beethoven 
had been there himself. What a mysterious, magnetic play of congenial 
q)irits! The next day he received kiss and handgrasp. Afterward it 
was possible often to sit at table with them in the rooms on the ground 
floor of the Roman Emperor. But it was pitiful to hear them shout at 
each other. It w.ts therefore not possible thoroughly to enjoy them. 
Strangely enough m a httle room, as also in the inn Zur Rose in the 
Wollzeile, Weissenbach heard much better, and conversed more freely 
and animatedly. Otherwise the most prolific, amiable, lively of social 
companions. A blooming man, aging, always neatly and elegantly clad. 
How learned he was as a physkian vnH not be forgotten. 

Weissenbach himself writes: 

Completely filled with the gloriousness of the creative genius of this 
music, I went from the theatre home with the Arm tetdve not to leave 
Vienna without having made the personal ac(|uaint nnrr* of so admirable 
a man; and strangely enough! when I reached my lodgings I found 
Beethoven's visiting card upon my table with a cordial invitation to 
breakfast with him in the morning. And I drank coffee with him and 
received his handgrasp and kiss. Yes, mine is the proud privilege of 
proclaiming publidy, Beethoven honored me with the coofidmce of his 
heart. I dfo not know if these pages wUl ever fall into his hands: if he 
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leans libat they mentioii his name ^ther inpraueorblmmeiiewfll indeed 

(I know liim and know his strong self-reliance) not read them at all; 
herein, too, he maintains his independence, he whose cradle and throne 
the Lord established away from this earth. . . . Beethoven's body has 
a strength and rudeness whidi is seldom the blessing of chosen spirits. 
He is pictured in his countenance. If Gall, the phrenologist, has cor- 
rectly located the mind, the musical genius of Beethoven is uiauifest in 
the formation of his head. The stnidiness of his body, however, is in Us 
flesh and bones only; hr<? nervous system is irritable in the highest degree 
and even unhealthy. How it has often pained me to observe that in this 
organbm the harmony of the nund was so easily put out of tunc. He 
once went through a terrible typhus and from that time dates tlie <J<icay 
of his nervous system and probably also his melancholy loss of hearing. 
Often and long have I noloen wiui him on this subject; it is a greater 
misfortune for him than for the world. It is significant that before that 
illness his hearing was unsurpassably keen and delicate, and that even now 
he is painfully sensible to discordant sounds; perhaps because he is him- 
self euphony. . . . His dumcter is in complete agreement with the 
glory <rf his talent. Never in my life have I met a more childlike nature 
paired with so powerful and defiant a wiii ; if heaven had bestowed nothing 
upon him but nis heart, this alone would have made him one of those in 
who?f» presence many would be obliged to stand up and do ohcisnnrc. 
Most intimately does that heart cling to everything good and beautiful 
hy a natural impulse irtiich surpasses sll education by far. . . * There is 
nothing in the world, no earthly greatness, nor vroalfh, nor rank, nor 
State can bribe it; Itere I could speak of instances in which I was a 
witness. 

Remarks follow upon Beethoven's ignorance of the value of 
money, of the abflohite purity of his morals (which, unfortunately* 
is not true) and of the irregularity <rf his life. "This irregularity 
readies its climax in his periods of productiveness. Then he is 
f re q Mtmtly absent days at a time without any one knowing whither 
he is gone." [?] 

We know no reason to suppose that Beethoven received 
Weissenbach's poem before the interview with him; but, on the 
oontraiy, think the citations above predude such a hypothesis. 
Moreover, the onBqM»er*s anxiety to have an interview at the 

earliest possible nioment; arose far more probably from a hint or 
the hope, that lie ini^;lit obtain a text better than the one in 
hand, than from any de^sire to discuss one already received. 
What Is oertain is thii: Beethoven did obtain from Weissenbsdk 
the poem *'Der glorreiche Augenblick," and cast the other aside 
unfinished — as it remains to this day. 

First, Beethoven had to complete his overture the supposed 
scope and design of which may occupy us a moment. 

Scott said, that when he wrote **Waverly, or *Tis Sixty Years 
Slno^" it had already become imposdble for the people of Englsod 
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and ScoUand^ in their greatly changed unci improved condition, 
to term any correct ocMiception of the state of public feeling in those 
kingdoms in 1745, when the Pretendermade that last effort against 
the House of Brunswick which is the subject of "Waverly," and 
the defeat of which is commemorated by Handel tn "Judas 
Maccabaus." It is equally difficult for us to conceive adequately 
the sensations caused by the downfall of Napoleon at the time of 
whidi we are writmg. 

When monarchs play dien with armies, **chedc to the king" 
means the shook of contendinp foes and all the horrors of wnr; but 
in perusing the history of Bonaparte's campaigns, we become so 
interested in the "game" as io forget the attendant ruin, devas- 
tation and dettruction, the blood, carnage and death, that made 
all central Europe for twenty long years one \ast chamd-house. 
But only in proportion as the imagination is able to form a vivid 
picture of the horrors of those years, can it conceive that inex- 
pressible sense of relief, the universal joy and jubilee, which out- 
side of France pervaded all dasses of sodety, from prince to peas- 
ant, at the fall of the usurper, conqnerar and tyrant. And this 
not more because of that event, than because of the all-prevailing 
trust, that men*s rights, political and religious — now donhly thnVs 
by nature and by purchase at such infinite cost — w^ould l *- i^'iadly 
and gratefully accorded to them. For sovereign and subject had 
shared danger and suffering and every evil fortune together, and 
been brought into new and kindlier relations by common calam- 
ities; thus the sentiment of loyalty — the afftKitionate veneration of 
subject for sovereign- had been developed to a degree wholly 
unprecedented. Nothing presaged or foreboded the near advent 
and thirty years* sway of Mettemichism. No <me dreamed, that 
within m years the *'ru)era*' at this moment '*of iiappy states" 
would solemnly dedare, "all popular and oonstitutioiuil rights to 
be holdcn no otherwise than as grants and indulgences from 
crowned brads":* that they would snuff treason in every etfort of 
the people to hold princes to their pledged words; and that their 
vigilance would effectually prevent the access of any Lemon to 
the PelUcos, liebers and Reuters languishing for such treasons in 
their state prisons. At that time all this was hidden in the future; 
the very intoxication of joy and extravagant loyalty then ruled the 
hour. It was, as we believe, to give these sentiments musical 
expression, that Beethoven now took up and wrought out certain 
themes and motive*, noted by him five years before in connection 
with the memorandum: '*Freade sdittaw Gtfttofunken Toditer — 

<See the I«rl>Ml> Cimilv of Magr, im. 
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Ouverture ausarbeiten."^ The poetic idea of the work was not 
essentiaUy dianged — the joy of liberated Europe aimpty taking 
the place of the joy oi Schiller's poem. But the composw's 
particular purpose was to produce it aa the graceful homage ol a 

loyal subject on the Kniy)«'ror's name-day. Hoiv else oan the 
autoprajih inscription u])un the original manuscript be understood: 
"Overture by L. v. Beethoven, on the first of Wine-month, 1814 — 
ETenmg to the name-day of our Emperor*'? In the arts, as in 
literature, there is no necessary connection between that which 
gives rise to the ideas of a work, and the occasion of its composition; 
the occasion of this overture was clearly the uame-day festival of 
Emperor Franz; why then may it not in the future, as in the past, 
be known as the "Namaufder" Overture? 

Assuming the 'first of the Wine-month" (October 1) to date 
the completion of the work, there remained three days for copy- 
ir£? and ri Ik arsal. The tliratre had been closed on the 29th and 
3(>lh of September, to prei)are for a grand festival production of 
Spontini's "La Vestale" on Saturday evening, October 1st; but 
for the evening of the name-day, Tuesday the 4th, *'Fiddio" 
(its 15th performance) was selected. It was obvioudy the inten- 
tion of Beethoven to do homage to Emperor Franz, by producing 
his new overture as a prelude on this occasion. What, then, 
prevented? Seyfried answers this question. He writes; "For 
this year's cdebration of the name-day of EKs Majesty, the Em- 
peror, Kotzebiw's allegorical festival play 'Die hundertjtthrigen 
Wthstk' had been ordered. Now, as generally happens, this de- 
cision was reached so late that I, as the composer, was allowed 
only three days, and two more for studying and rehearsing all the 
choruses, dances, marches, groupings, etc.," This festival play 
was cm the 3d and rendered the necessary rehearsals el Beethoven's 
overture impossible.* 

"Fidelio" was sung the sixteenth time on the f>th. Toma- 
schek, one of the auditors on that evening, gave to the public in 

'So« Nottebohm'a "Ueellioveniana," Chap. XIV. 

'Since t his was wriltrn, Hcrr N'ottclwhm ha.s kindly commuaicated a supplementary 
article on this overture containing portions of newly discovered sketches with tl;c re- 
mark by Beethoven: "Overture for nuy occasion— or for concert use" and closing thus: 
"The lust sketches were w r t ti n about .March, 1815." Tins • ins a contradiction of the 
date given at the beginning of .the autograph (October 1. 1814). This coDtradiction 
cut be explained. Beetbovea evidently noted the date when he began writing out the 
•core, but interrupted the work (because the overture was not performed on the name-day 
of the Emperor?) and did not take it up again until several months had passed, when the 
aketchy nod Innte Uxmwngtt which occur Utcr nuy ocifiiiBtodL Certainly this 
w poniUe; but the dimrant dates assigned to the Fetter afcetenbook (1809 inthiaworic. 
1812 in the "Beethovenlana") necessarily lend to an irreconcilable divergence of opiniott. 
A studious reconsideration uf the ttubject ends in the conviction that the historic evideoce^ 
Mitaowctandny tandaw nniinfinmiy mnj litwmtioai ia the iesL 
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1840 notes of the impression made upon him, in a criticism which, 
by ita harahnen, forms a curious contrast to Weissenbach's eulogy. 
Having exhausted that topic, however, Tomaschek describes his 
meetings in an acconnt which has a peculiar interest not only 
because, though general descriptions of Beethoven's style of con- 
versation arc numerous, attempts to report him in detail are very 
rare. The descfq»tion is also valuable because of its vivid dis- 
play of Beethoven's mamrn of judging hn contemporaries, which 
was so offensive to them and begat their lasting enmity. A 
rlramatic poem, "Mose^," words by Klingemann, Tmislc (overture, 
( liaruses and marches) by von Sejrfried, was to be given on the 
evening of Tomaschek's first call. Tomaschek says he has no 
desire "to hear music of this kind'* and the dialogue proceed* as 
follows: 

B. — My God! There must abo be such composers, otherwise what 
would the vulgar crowd do? 

T.— T am told tliat thrrr is a yoUQg foicign STtlst here who is Sud 
to be an extraordinary pianoforte player.* 

B. — Yes, I, too, have heard of mm, but have not heard him. My 
God! let him stay here only a quarter of a year and we shall hear what 
the Viennese think of his playing. I know how everything new pleases 
here. 

T. — You have probably never met him? 

B. — I got ncqnninted with him at the pprformance of my Battle, on 
which occasion :i [iiiinl)er of local composers played soine instrumeut. 
The big drum Ml i< > the lot of that young man. Ha! ha! ha! — I was not 
at all satisfied with him; hestnirk the drum badly and was always behind- 
hand, so that I had to give him agood dressin^-dowa. Hat Ha! Ha! — 
That may have angered him. There is nothmg in him; he hasn't the 
courage to hit a blow at the right time. 

Before Tomaschek visited Beethoven again, Meyerbeer's opera 
"Die beiden Callphen" had been produced at the Kimthnerthor 
Theatre. Tomasishek oomes to take his fwewidl. Beethoven h 
in the midst of preparations for his concert and insists upon 
giving him a ticket. Then the conv^sation goes on: 

T. — ^Were you at 's opera? 

B. — No; it is said to have turned out very badly. I thought of 

fou; you hit it when you said you expected little from his compositions, 
talked with the opera singers, and that night after the production of the 
opera at the wine-house where they generally gather, I said to them 
frankly: You have distinguished yourselves again! — what piece of 
folly have you been guilty <x again? You ought to be ashamed of your- 
sdvss not to know better, nor to be able to judge better, to have made 
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tuch a noise about this opem! I dunild like to talk toyon about it, Imt 

you do Dot understand me, 

T. — was at the opera; it began with hallelujah and ended with 
requiem. 

B. — Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! It's the same with his pLnyinR, I am 
often asked if 1 have heard him — say no; but from the opinions of my 
acquaintanccss who are capable of judging such things I could tell that 
be nas agility indeed, but otherwise is a very superficial person. 

T. — I heard that before he went away he played at Menu ^— *s and 
pleased much less. 

B.— Ha, ha, ha, ha! What did I tell youP^I understand that. 
Ja:1 him settle down here for half a year and then let iis hear what will 
be said of his playing. All this signifies nothing. It has always been 
known that the greatest pianoforte players were also the greatot com- 
posers; hut how did they play? Not like the pianists of to-day, who prance 
up and down the keyboard with passages which they have practised — 
pultehf puUek, ytft a e n t- ^^ hat does that mean? Nothing! when true 
pianoforte virtuosi played it was always something liotno^'eneou.s, an 
entity ; if written down it would appear as a well thought-out work. 
That is pianoforte playing; the otber thing ia nothingl 

T. — am also eanying away from beie a vtxy email opiaioii el 

' s knowledge. 

B. — As I have said, he knows nothing outside of siugiug. 

T. — I hear that is creating a peat sensation here. 

B. — My God', he plays nicely, nicely — but aside from that he is 
a — — . He will never amount to anything. These people have their 
little coteries where they go often; there they are praised and ptaised and 
that's the end of art! I tell ymi he will never amount to anything:. T 
used to be too loud in my iudgments and thereby made many enemies — 
now I criticise nobody and, indeed, for the reason that I do not want to 
injiin- aii\'Vtody, and at the last I say to myself: if there is any izood in it 
it will survive in spite of all attacks and envy; if it is not sohd, not firm, 
it will fall to pieces, no matter how it is bolstered up. 

Of some minor compositions belonging to this autumn, this 
is the story: The F^saian King's Secretary, Friedrich Duncker, 
brought to Vieiiiia» In tbe hope of producmg it there, a tragedy, 
"Leonora Ftohaska," "which tells the story of a maiden who, dis- 
guised as a soldier, fought through the war of liberation." For 
this Beethoven composed a soldiers* chorus for men's voices 
unaccompanied: "Wir hauen und sterben"; a romance with 
harp, * 'EsblUhteineBlume"; and a meiodraioa with harmonica* 
It ia also stated, that he instnimentatcd tot orchestra the march 
in the Sonata, Opus 26, Duncker preferring this to a new mareia 
funehre.^ Dr. Sonnleithner had also a note from some quarter 
-^discredited by him — that even an overture and entr'actes were 

'That Be«tbov«D tmucribed the nurch in the SoDAta. Op. 20, for orch«atrs u 
confirined by tlie foBowins letter of ChapelniMter Ad. MuUer (plr*J mittoa to tke aathor 
ia BDSwer to a aote of inquiry: 
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written. Nothing of the kind ia known to exist, and doubtless 
n«v«r did. ''It is odd the oeiiBor would not allow the piece" — ^it 
eertamly nerer came to performance; and imtil its production 
waa made sure» Beethoven would of course — even if he had the 
time — not have engaged in a work of such extent. 

Beethoven had announced a prand conrert for November €0, 
in the large Ridotto Room, but advertiisemeuLs in the "Wiener 
Zeitung" of the 18th postponed it till November SSd» then tOl the 
87th, and finally tiO the S9th. On November 80tli» the newipaper 
npoztf: 

At noon of yesterday, Hr. Ludwig v. Beethoven gave all mtunc-Iovers 
an ecstatic pleasure. In the R. I. Ridotto Room he pave performances of 
his beautiful musical representation of Wellington ^ Battle at Vittoria, pre- 
ceded by the symphony which had been composed as a companion- 
piece. Between the two works an entirely new, etc, etc^ cantata, Dtr 
glorreich^ Augenhlick: 

One would like to know what Beethoven said when he read 
this; for the symphony supposed by the writer to he composed as a 
companion-piece {Begleiiung) to the "WeiUngton's Victory" was 
the magnificent Seventh!* 

The solo smgera m the Cantata were Mine* Idder, Dcsn. 
Bondra, Hr. Wild and Hr. Forti, all of whom sang well, and the 
Milder wonderfully. "The two Empresses, the Kincf of Prussia" 
and other royalties were present and **the great hall was crowded. 
Seated in the orchestra were to be seen the foremost virtuosi, who 
were in the habit of showing their respect for htm and art by taking 
part in Beethoven's Academies." All the oontempotavy notices 

"Hichbr rapectwl Strl 

"To yovr Tilaed fetter I biYe to nuke ivpTy fbDowii T certainly hvn fa my 

autograph rollection the autngra-ph nf the nrchn^tral $core of the funeral march cnnfained 
in the great Sonata, (or I'lauoforte, Op. tQ: The score cooauta of aix sheets and tweWe 

pagcs^; nff^Tt throughout in Berihofm'* kmid, Od tlw M, 8tli Bnd Mth pagm then 

arc marginal notes for the copyist. 

"The piece is orche-itrHted for 2 flutej. 2 clarineta in C. C horna in D, 2 hornJ in E, 
to wiiich are added four ataves for inatrumenta which are not n«ni«d. probablv for trum- 
peta and trombonea. [To judge by the aettiog rather for the atrins quartet.] 

"I iMaived this score of ih» cekfamtad mMber from tiie art and music dealer Tobias 
HatKiiser la tlie year 1829-SO inth the remaifc, Iwre faHhfully reported, that he gave 
me the manuscript with pleasure as a souvenir, inasmuch as he would by no int^ans 



Together wHli the other aoHc to "Leonore Ptohaeka" the miieh ie ptiatad in tlw 
CoMplM* Sditioa of Bicilkopr aad Hfalel Seriee tS, Ko. SVt. 

*nw circnmatances connected with the last ^ostpocienwiit nt this oonea rt tmd tt* 
onerous conditions which Cdont Falffy sought to impose npoa Beethoven are iateMlU 
in|^ iold by Dr. Frimoiel in hie "Boethoveii'StadiMi. VoL II," p. 41 et sag. 




This score therefore is unique I The piece 



"Your ever ready 



Adolph MaUer. 
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agree as to the oithusiastic reception of the Symphony and the 
Battle* and that the Cantata, notwithatanding ike poverty of the 
text, was, on the whole, worthy of the oomposw's reputation and 

contained some very fine numbers. The concert, with precisely 
the same programme, was repeated in the same hall on Friday, 
December 2d, for Beethoven's benefit — nearly half the seats 
bemg empty ! And again in the evening of the S5th for the benefit 
of the St. Mark's Hospital, when, of course, a largo audience was 
present. Thus the Cantata was given three times in four weeks, 
and probably Spohr, who was still in >'if'nri;i, played in the orches- 
tra; yet he gravely asserts in his autobiography that "the work 
was not performed at that time." 

The proposed third concert for Beethoven's benefit was aban- 
doned and there is no clue to the '*new things in hand'* for it, which 
Beethoven mentioned in a letter to Archduke Rudolph, unless 
y)ossihIy the "Meeresstille und glUckliche Fahrt" may hnvr ht^'n 
begun for the occasion. The most remarkable and gratifying 
thing in the letter, however, is to find Beethoven once more 
speaking of "pleasures and joy** — whence arising, we leant from 
Sdbindler. IVue, he does not, nor cannot yet» speak from per- 
sonal observation; but his well-known relations to the composer 
began while the memories of these days were still fresh; and what 
he records is derived from Beeliio\ ( n himself for the most part, 
though, as usual, he has inserted a statement or two, honestly 
made, but not the less incorrect on that account. But first, a 
paragraph from an article by Schindlw m Baumer^s 
Taschenbuch," published in 1863: 

The role which Rasoumowsky played in Vienna at this time was one 
of unparalleled ^rilliaocy. From the first weeks <^ the Congress his house 
was full. Thus Gentsnotes under date Sept. 18: '^Visited Rasoumowsky; 

there innumerable visitors, among others Lord and Lady Castlereagh, 
Count MUnster, Count Westphalen, Mr. Coke, the Marquis de Saint- 
Manum, Count Castellafu, aU the Prussuuis, etc." But as balls soon 
became the oi dt r of the day and Count Stackelberg had given his on 

October 20, 1814, when the Czar and Czarina of Rus'sia, the King of 
Prussia and other grandees of all kinds appeared, he also planned one 
for December 6, and Gentz, who permitted himself the magical vision for 
only a moment and had to work that night till two oVIock on his dis- 
patches, assures us that this feast was the most beautiful of all that he had 
attended since the arrival of the French monarch. It was only over- 
shadowed by that which Czur Alexander gave in the same palacef whidi 
he borrowed for the occasion from his princely subject. 

Turn we to Schindler: 

The end of the second period (in Beethoven's life) showed us the 
conqKMer on a plsne q( odebrity which may fairly be described as one o( 
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the loftiest ever rern hed hy a musician in the courae of his. artistic slriv- 
iogs. Let ua not forget that it was the fruit of twenty years of tireless 
endeavor. The great moment in the histoiy of the wond mth whidi 
this celebration of his fame was synchronous could not fail to give the 
incident a brilliancy unparalleled in the history of music. The apparent 
extravagance of the statement is pardonable when we add that nearly all 
tlio nilCTs of Europe who met at the Vienn« Congress placed tfadr aeali 
on our maaler'a ce rt ifica t e of fame. 

As Raaoumowsky was not elevated to the nmk of Prince until 
June 3rd, 1815, Schindler, in liis next sentences, is all wrong in 

making that incident "the cause of festivities of a most eztra^ 
ordinary character to which Beethoven was always invited." 

There (Schindler continues) he was the object of general attention on 
the part oi all the foreigners; for it is the quaUty of creative genius com- 
bined with a certain heroism, to attract the attention of all noble natures. 
Shall we not call it lu roism, when we see the composer fighting against 
prejudices of all kinds, traditional notions in respect of his art, eny;)r, 
jewiuaj and malice on the part of the mass of musicians, and besides this 
against the sense most necessary to him in the practice of his art, and yet 
winning the exalted position which he occupies? No wonder that all 
strove to do him honuwe. He was presented by Prince f Count] Rasou- 
mowsky to the assembled monarchs, who made knowTi tneir respect for 
him in the most flattering terms. The Empress of Russia tried in par- 
ticular to be complimentary to him. The introduction took place in the 
rooms of Archduke Rudolph, in which he was also greeted by other exalted 
personages. It would seem as if the ArrhHnke was desirous always to 
take part in the celebration of his great teacher's triumph by inviting the 
disti^^uidied fo r e i g n ers to meet Beethoven . 1 1 was not without emotion 
that tho preat mn-^ter recalled those days in the Ini{)erial castle and the 
ace of the Ruiisian Prince; and once he told with a certain pride how 
liad suffered the crowned heads to pay court to him and had always 
botnehlmsdf with an air of distinction. 

There is reason to bdieve that these reeeptionfl hi the apart- 
ments of the Archduke did not begin until those at Rasoumowsky's 

bad come to their disastrous end. Huge as the palace was, it 
lacked space for the crowds invited thither to the Czar's festiv- 
ities. A large temporary structure of wood was therefore added 
on the side next the garden, in which, on the evening of December 
30th, a table for 700 guests was spread. Between five and six 
o'clock of the morning d the 31st, this was discovered to be on 
fire — probably owing to a defective flue — the conflagration ex- 
tending to the main building and lasting until noon. 

Within the space of a few hours several rooms in this gorgeous 
establishment, on which for 20 years its creator had expended everything 
that qilendor, artistic knowledge and Uberality could offer, were prey 
of the raging flames. Among them were the precious libnuy and the 
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inestimable Canova room completely filled with sculptural by tbiftliiMterf 
which were demolished by the falling of the ceiling. 

The loss was incalculable. To tebnild the palace out of his own 
means was not to be thought of; hu\ Alexander lost no time in offering his 
assistance and in sending Prince Wolkonski to him to Icam how much 
money would be required to defray the principal eoet. The Count esti- 
mated it at 400,000 silver rubels, which sum he requested as a loan, and 
received on Januaiy 24, 1815. But the sum was far from enough, and in 
order to obteinfurtlKr loeii^ owoemhipof tlie qileiidid buildiiig nad to be 
SMrifioed. 

And thua Raaoumowflky also passes out of our hlstmy.— 

Among the visitors to Vienna at the time of the Congress was 
Vamhagen von Ense, who had gone into the diplomatic service; 
he came in the company of the Prussian Chancellor von Har- 
denburg. His attitude toward Beetboven had cooled — probably 
because of Oliva's complaints toudiing Beethoyen'a behavior 
towards bim. His brief report of his meeting with the composer 
deriveg some interest from its allusion to Prince RadziVill, to 
whom Beetiioven dedicated the Overture, Op. 115 (which waa 
not published until 18i5). The report (printed in Vamhagen'a 
'Denkwttrdigkeiten," Vol. m, pp. 314-15) is as follows: 

Musical treats were oflFered on all hands, concerts, the church, opera, 
salon, virtuosi and amateurs all gave of their best. Prince Anton 
Radsiwill, who was already far advanced in his composition of Gof ihe's 
'*Fau8t** and here gave free rein to his musical inclmations, was the cause 
of mar again looldnig up my sturdy Beethoven, who, however, since I saw 
him last had grown more deaf and unsociable, and was not to he jxr- 
suaded to ^aUify our wishes. He was particularly averse to our notables 
and gave expresnon to his rettugmmoe with angry violence. When 
reminded that the Prince was tne brother-in-law of Prince Louis Ferdi- 
nand of Prussia, whose earlv death he had so deeply deplored and whose 
compositions he esteemed highly, he yielded a trifle and agreed to the 
visit. But it u not likely that a mote intissate acquaintance foflowed. 
I also refrained from taking the uncouth artist to Rahel, for society 
rendered him obstreperous and nothing could be done with him alone, 
nothing could be done unless he was disposed to play. Besides, though 
famous and h on ored, he was not yet on that pinnaflf of recognition whidi 
he has since attained. 

The compositions of the year 1814 were these: 

I. Vocal Trio: "Trcmate, empj, tremate." Practically composed 
in 1801-02, but not known to have been completed and written out for 
petformanoe and publication until **8bniething for Bdder^* was needed in 
the concert of F( l>ruary 27th. 

n. "Germania's Wiedergeburt"; chorus in Treitschke's "Gute 
Nachricht." 

HI "Fidelio"; revised and altered. 

IV. "Un lieto Bnndisi"; coatate eomjMifrs, four voioea 
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V. Elegiac Song: "Sanft wie du lebtett," four voioea and •trinfi. 

VI. Chorus: "Ihr weisen Grlinder." 

VII. Sonata for Pianoforte, £ minor. Op. 90; 

VIII. Overture in C. Op 115. 

IX. Cantata: "Der glorreiche Augenblick." 

X. Three vocal pieces and march (orchestration of the march in 
the Sonata, Op. 26), for Duncker's tragedy "Leonore Prohaska." 

XI. Canon: *'Kurz ist der Schmerz"; second form as written in 
Spohr*! Album "on March Sd, 1815.*' 

XII. Song: "Drs Kriegers Abschied." 

Xm. Song: "Merkenstein," Op. 100; "On December 22d, 1814." 
XIV. ''AbschiedagesaQg"; for two tenon and bass (*'Die Stunde 

schlttgt"). Note on the publication in the "Completed Works, etc.*': 
''Beethoven wrote this terzetto at the request of Magistrate Mathias 
Tuscher for the farewell party of Dr. I^op. Weiss before his removal to 
the city of Stcyer." Beethoven inscribed it: "From Beethoven, flo that 
he may no longer be touched up." {Um nicht toeiter ituekiert zu werden. 
The pun on the Magistrate's name is lost in the translation. JiMcAirm 
means to touch up with Lidia inic) 

The publications of the year : 

I. Irish Airs, Vol. I, complete, published by Thomson. 

II. Chorus: "Germania's Wiedergeburt"; published in June. 

ITT Snn^: " An die Geliebte," by J. L. Stoll; publidied aa a supple- 
ment to the "Friedensblatter," July IS. 

IV. Six ADemandes for Piuofdrte and Violin, ad'vertised by 
Ludwig Maisch on July 30. (The author lacks means and opportunity 
to determine the authenticity of these dances. It is, however, hardly 
probable that a Viennese publi^er would venture at that time to use 
Beethoven's name thus without mtthorily.) 

V. "Fidelio"; Pianoforte arrangement hy I. Moechdee. Pub- 
lished by Artaria and Co., in August. 
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The Year 1815 — New Opera Projects — Beethoven Before 
Crowned Heads — End of the Kinsky Troublf^ — Death of 
Karl van Beethoven — The Nephew — Dealings with 
England. 

BEETHOVEN might well have adopted Kotsebue's title: 
''The most RemaikaUe Year of my Life" and written his 
own history for 1814, in glowing and triumphant language; 
but now the theme modulates into a soberer key. *'Then there 

is the matter of a new opera," says a letter to the Archduke early 
in December. The "Sammler" of the 17th explains the alhision: 
"It is with great pleasure that we inform the music-loving public 
that Herr van Beethoven has contraeted to compose aa opem. 
The poem is by Herm Treitsdike and bears the title: 'Romulus 
and Remus.'" The notice was based upon thu note to 
Treitschke: 

I will compose Romulus and shall hepin in a frw day<?, I will come 
to you in person, first once then aepercd tinu^ so that we may discus tiie 
whc^ matter with each other. 

Now here was a promising operatic project; but before six 

weeks had passed came the "AUg. Mus. Zeitung'* bringing Johann 
Fuss's musical "Review of the month of December," wherein 
among the items of Vienna news was a notice that "Hr. Fuss had 
composed an opera in three acts entitled 'Romulus and Remus' 
for the T1ieatei^anHler-Wien*'f And this was so; portions of it 
were afterwards sung by a musical society of whidi Dr. L. Soon^ 
leithner was a member, and in Flressbuig it was put upon the 
stage iit a Inter date; — but it never came to performance in the 
theatres of Vienna, perhaps in consequence of measures adopted 
after the following letter to Treitschke: 

I thought I could expedite the matter by sending Urn. v. Schrey- 
vogd a copy of this letter—bat no. 

You sen this Fns^ rrxn attack me in nil the newspajyerf?, Tinlr^is I can 
produce some written evidence against hiitit or you— or the du^tor of the 
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theatre undertake to make a settlement -with him. On the other luuid 
the business of my contract for the opera is not concluded. 

I beg of you to write me an answer e^pedaDy- as regards Fom's letter; 
the matter would be easily decided in the court of ari, out t]iu is not tlie 
cas^ which* miKh as we should like to, we must consider. 

Hie matter mm ao nmnged with Fuss as to leave the test in 
Beethoven's hands; but how, and on what tenn^ is not known. 

Among the sketches to "Der glorrpicbe Aiitr^nHlick'* appears 
the theme of the Polonaise for Pianoforte, Op. 89, the story of 
which is as follows: In a conversation with Beethoven one day, 
in the time of the Congress, Bertolhu suggested to him that* as 
polonaises weve then so much in voguo* he should compose one and 
dedicate it to the Empress of Russia; for, p^i^)s, theteby 
he might nho obtain some acknowledgment from Emperor 
Alexander for the dedication to him of the Violin Sonatas, Op. 30, 
— for none had ever been made. As usual, Beethoven at first 
seomcd dietatidn, but at length thought better of the proposal, 
sat down to the pianoforte, improvised various themes and re- 
quested BertoUni to choose one; which he did. When it was 
completed, they waited upon Walkonski, to seek through him 
permission to make the proposed dediVation, which was granted. 
At the appointed time Beethoven was admitted to an audience 
with the Empress and presented the Pokmabe^ for whidi he re- 
ceived a present of 50 ducats. On this occasion he was asked, if 
he had ever received anything from the Czar? As he had nott 
a hundred ducats was added for the Sonatas.* 

It was about this time (precisely when the painter could not 
remember when speaking of it in 1861), that Beethoven sat again 
^ >toJiiftiriflnd Bflthler, who wished to add his portrait to his gallery 
of musicians. This was the i)iet u re which, after the death of the 
artist, was purchased by Prof. Karajan. Another portrait of 
Beethoven was painted by Mfihler for Gleichenstein. On the 
25th of January', a grand festival took place in the Burg on the 
occasion of the Russian Empress's birthday, which in part con- 
sisted of a concert in the Rittersaal. The last piece on the pro- 
gramme was the canon in "Fidelio": *'Mir ist so wunderbar," and 
by a whimsical stroke of fortune Beethoven himself fippeared, and, 
to the autliencoof emperors and empresses, kings and queens, with 
their ministers and retinues, played for the last time in public! 
Wild, who dates the concert a month too soon, gives an account 

^la Jahn's notices theae aunu are doubled. This audience U doubtless the one 
referred to by Schindler, as being propoced by the Empress, or perhaps was a con- 
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of it in which, after telling of his own success with "Adelaide," he 
says: 

It would be as imtruthful as absurd were I to deiuf that my 
vanity was flattered by the distinctum wUdi llie |{adMrea eetebrities 

bestowed upon me; but this performance of "Adelaide" had one result 
which was infinitely more gratifying to my artistic nature; it was the 
cause of my coming into closer contact with the greatest musical genius 
of all tim^ Beethoven. The master, lejoiced at my choice of his song, 
hunted me up and offered to accompany me. Satisfied with my singing 
he told me that he would orchestrate the song. He did not do this, but 
wrote for me tlie cantata "An die Hoffnimg** (words by Tiedge) with 
pianoforte accompaniment, which, he plsyiog for m^ I sang at a matinee 
before a select audience. 

By far the most important event in Beethoven's history dur- 
ing these months, was the final settlement, by €?ompromise, of the 
annuity affair with the Kinsky heirs, on the 18th of January. So 
soon as the legal formalities could be ended and communicated to 
Beethoven, he fasued m autograph a power of attoniey to Baion 
Josef von Pasqualati in Pkngue to collect the money due, and act 
for him in all things necessary. On March 26th, Pasqualati 
acknowledged the receipt of 2479 florins W. W. as payment on 
the annuity in full up to the end of March, 1815. In this instance 
'*W. W." (Wiener Wdhrung) meant notes of redemption, since the 
bank-notes had beat rethred from circulation in I81S. The oom* 
promise decree arrived at through the ministration of Dr. Kanka 
fixed the original annuity of 1800 florins at 1200 florins, beginning 
on November 3d, 1812. There wa?5 therefore due to Beethoven, 
for from November 3d to the end of March, 1815, 2890 florins, 
from which was deducted 411 florins, as the equivalent of the 00 
ducats paid to Beethoven by Pirinoe Kinsley in Octoiier, 1812, 
leaving 2479 florins as aforesaid. The decision in the case with 
Lobkowitr also soon followed. According to the judgment of 
the Court, entered on April 19, 1815, the future annual payments 
were fixed at 700 florins (the equivalent of ^80 fl. conventional 
coin, silver), and the 2506 fl. aireavs were wdered paid in notes of 
redemption within two months. Payments were made aooofd- 
ingly and (as 0r« v. KSchel reported in a private note to the 
author), from IRH up to hi^ death, Beethoven received OH the 
annuity contract the following sums eveiy year: 

From Archduke Rudolph .... 1500 fl. 

From Prince Kinsky 1200 

From Frmoe Lobkowits .... 700 

Total .... S400 fl. 
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Thb sum, 9400 fl. in notes of redemptUMi, WM tfie equivalent of I860 
fl. God. M., Sliver* or 96ft Fruasiaii UuUeza. 

NotwitbstaBding tiiat Prmce Lobkowits's financial affairs 

had been satisfactorily ordered* his return to Vienna was delayed 
until the Spring of 1815, one reason being that (as he states in a 
letter to Archduke Rudolph, dated Prague, December 29, 1814) 
an opinion prevailed in the Austrian capital that his presence 
would be "unseemly.** In this letter he gives expression to his 
feeliDgs toward BecAhoven as follows: 

^ Although I have reason to be aoythinxr but satined with the be- 
havior of Beethoven toward me, I am neverudesi rejoiced, as a passion- 
ate lover of music, that his assuredly prcat works arc hrc^inninp to be 
appreciated. I heard "Fideho" here^ and barring the book, I was extra- 
ordniarily pl^uwd with the music, eioept the two finales, I do not 
like very much. I think the musiesstniii^jrsABetiveaM 
man who composed it. 

Is this not nobly said? 

Consider these facts: Lobkowitz was now deprived of the 
control of his revenues; those revenues, in so far as they were 
based upon contracts, were subject to the Finanz-PcUent of 1811; 
thecuiatorsof his estates were also bound by it; and the General 
Court (Landrecht) had no power arbitrarily to set it aside. "What 
that tribunal could and did do was, by its assent and decree to 
give binding force to such agreement between the parties in prin- 
cipal, as had obtained the sanction of the curators, with, probably, 
the consent of the principal creditors of the Prince. It follows 
then that the ooncessioa of Beethoven's full demand of 700 fl. in 
notes of redemption andi have been obtained only through the 
good will and active intervention of Lobkowitz himself, using his 
personal influence with the other parties conoemed. Schindler 
incidentally confirms this. 

Will the reader here pause a moment and think what impres- 
sion the asperdmis on Lobkowits's diaracter in Beethoven's 
letters have left upon his mind? Have they not b^otten a 
prejudice so strengthened by *'daranable iteration" that it is 
now hardly possible to overcome it, and believe it Tin founded? 
Lobkowitz, young, generous to prodigality, rendered careless by 
the very magnitude of his possessions, had, in the lapse of some 
twenty years, so squandefed Ids enormous resources, as to fall 
Into temporary embarrassments, which threw the respcmsibility of 

***Fid^o" had tU performaace id Prague on November il, 1814, Liebich 
wm the difMlar of tha thaati*, aad GL M. vw WfAti «kapdBMtar. 
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meeting his pecunlaiy engagmaita upon others, who were bound 
by the nature of their office to pay none but strictly legal claims. 
Thus Beethoven became a loser in part of what was originally 
no debt, but a gift — or rather would have been so, but for the 
interference of Lobkowitz. 

We have here another warning of the great caution to be eser> 
ciaed when using p ri vate correspondence for purposes of biography. 
In writing of Beethoven this is especially necessan^', ber?i!ise so 
large a proportion of it consist? of confidential notes and com- 
municatiouii containing tiie ebullitions of splenetic moments, and 
not seldom hasty charges and mistaken accusations, such as he 
gladly withdrew on learning the truth. To accept all this with' 
out question is preposterous; to use it as authentic historic matter 
without scrupulous examination* is to do great injustice to the 
dead. 

The proof is ample, that Beethoven was already fully 
convinced of the entire innocence of both Prince Snsky and 
Prince Lobkowits of all desire to escape any really just demands 
upon them: yet, probably, until the greater part of our present 
Beethoven literature has sunk into oblivion, the memory of those 
noble and f^enerous personages will be made to suffer on the 
authority of Beethoven's hasty expressions. 

A letter written m English, probably by his friend HKring, 
who had been much in England, and signed by Beethoven* 
marks the progress of his busbess with Thomson: 

Addneu. 

Mr. George ThonuKm, merchant in the musical line. 

Edtngbouigh, Seotthmd. 

Sir, 

Many concerns have prevented my answers to your favors, to 
whidi I reply only in part. All your songs with the enoeption of a few 
are n^ady to be forwarded. I mean those to which I was to write the 
accompaniments, for with respect to the 6 Canzonettes, which I am to 
com'pose I own that the honorary you offered is totally inadequate. 
Circumstances here are much altered and taxes have been so much 
raised after the English fnshion that my share for 1814 was near 60£s. 
besides an original good air, — and what you also wish — an Overture, are 
perhaps the most difficult undertaldngs in mnrical eompositions. I 
therefore beg to state that my honorary for 6 songs or airs must be S5£ 
or seventy impl. Ducats — and for an Overture 20£ or 50 imp!. Ducats. 
You will please to assign the payment here as usual, and you may depend 
that I shall do you justice. No artiste of talent and merit will find my 
pretentions extravagant. 

Conoeming the overture you wiH plesse to indleate in your reply 
u^iether you wish to have it eomposea for an eaqr or mote diflBcoft 
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exectttioii. I ezpeet your immMfiste answer haying several orders to 

attend, and I shall in a little time write more copiously in reply to your 
favors already received. I beg you to thank the author for the very 
ingenious and flattering verses, which obtained by your means. Allow 
me to subscribe noyself 

Sir» 

your very obcdt. & humble servt. 
Vienna. Feb. 7 [fl. 1815. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

This natuznlly turns our attention to Beethoven's English affavs. 

"Christus am Olberg" ("The Mount of Olives," as the oratorio 
is called in England and America) had been given for the first 
time in England on Febniarj' 25, 1814, by Sir George Smart, who 
in 1861, in conversation with the author at his house (the one in 
which Weber died), related the circumstances of this production 
and of ''Wellington's Victory/' which was a consequence of the 
success of the oratorio, substantially as follows: 

In the winter of 1812-1813, Smart undertook the Lenten 
oratorio season at Drury Lane Theatre, introducing at the first 
concert, Januarj' 30, 1813, Handel's "Messiah" with Mozart's 
additional accompaniments, but not noting this fact upon the 
programme. The audience was delighted with the new effects 
and Moiart's name appeared on the next psogramme. During this 
season Smart heard the "Christus am Olberg" spoken of. 
Desiring to find some novelty the next season and Rpethoven 
having already a great name, he offered £oO to anyone who would 
procure him the score of that work published by Brdtkopf and 
Hftrtd— an exceedingly difficult thing to get at that time^ 
when Napoleon had almost hermetically sealed the Continent 
a^amst Enijland. The next winter (T81S-14) Jack Morris, keeper 
of a tavern or eating-house of the better sort, a man who had free 
entry behind the scenes of the theatre and was continually there, 
came to Smart and put the score of the oratorio into his hands» 
to his (Smart's) great astonishment. 

"Well," said Smart, "I'll give you the £50." 

"No," was the reply, "I'll take only two guineas, for that's 
what I paid for it." 

"How did you get it?" asked Smart. 

"A friend at mine who is a ICuig's Messenger bought it for me 
in Leipsic." 

The only acknowledgment that Morris would take, beside 
the two guineas, was that Smart should accept an invitjition from 
him to be present at a pugilistic t xhiiiition and at thr suyiper after- 
wards. The score bears the date of reception, Jaauary 7, 1814. 

Now to bring it out. 
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Samud JT. Amold tranalated the text, putting all the dbanus- ^ 
ten into the thurd person, so as not to shock English feelings <rf 

reverence by produci'ni^ Christ and the Apostles on the stage, and 
Smart adapted the translation to the music. It was rehearsed 
at his house (' in this room," said he), and very ill received by 
amateurs present, who told Smart, he was mad to produce such a 
thingt On February 85th, the first part of the programmeof the 
^'Oratorio,'* a sacred concert, at Drury Lane Theatre, was 
selections from the "Messiah" in which Catalan! sanp; Part IT, 
**The Mount of OHves," solos by Mrs. Dickens, Mrs. Bland, Mr. 
Pyne and Mr. Bellamy; Part III, Musical selections. Parts 
I and n also dosed with aelectioiis from "ParatUse Lost" read by 
Mtss Smith. The tenth, and last» performance was on ICay SSth. 

Subsequently, Kramer, master of the Prince Regent's band, 
told Smart that the Prince had the score of a Battle Symphony by 
Beethoven, and he was welcome to the use of it, if he desired to 
produce it. Smart, encouraged by the success of the "Christus," 
was del^hted, notwithstanding the musicians called the murk a 
piece of musical quackery. On examining it. Sir George saw that 
it would never do with his audience to end with the fugue on 
"God save the Kiner." and con 'suited with Ferdinand Ries as to 
what kind of close to make. Ries added to the score a short 
passage of modulation, which led from the fugue into the plain, 
simple tune. The work was copied, idieaised, and produced on 
the 10th of February, 1815, as Part II of a Druiy Lane "Oratorio" 
— ^the word being used then for a sacred concert, like "Akadenue" 
in Vienna for a secular one. As the orchestra ended Ries* pas- 
sage of modulation, the hymn was taken up and sung by the 
principal solo singers, aud the full chorus. The audience used 
also to loin in and make the old theatre ring again. The success 
was immense; it was perfoimed several seasons, and Smart cleared 
£1000 by it.» 

There is a sketchbook in the Mendelssohn collection, which 
shows in part what compositions employed Beethoven's thoughts 
about this time. It contains sketches to marches; for a "Sym- 
phony in B minor"; a ''Sonata 'cello pastorale"; a chorus, ' 
"Meeresstille"; a song, *'Merkenstein.'* This confirms a state- 
ment of Czemy's: "On 'Merkenstein,* Beethoven composed two 
little songs, both, I think, for almanacs." The one published by 

'It was Smart, who also ninJe Beethoven's Mass in C knowa m En^-land. 
On April Sr<l, IsHi, On- ' K.rir-" a "P'irst Hymn" with an English toxl l-y Arri ild, 
wu oo the programme; March 17. 1817, the "Second Hymn." and at laat the complete 
wwrk. 
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Sterner and Co., however, does not appear to have come out in that 
manner. Thedateof theaeiketdiesiBfixedbyamcanonnidumot 

Beethoven's on the seventh Ieal» of Smart's production in London 
of "Wellington's Victory": *'In Drurylane Theatre on February 
10th, and repeated by general request on the 18th, * Wiener Zei- 
tung' of March 2d." This led to inquiry, and Sir George Smart's 
name, as leader of the Lenten concerts in London, became 
known to Beethoven* who engaged his friend Hitring, who knew 
Smart ultimately, to write the following En^ish letter In 
behalf: 

To Sir George Smart, 

Great Portland St.* London. 
My Dear Sir George : 

I see by the papers that 3roa have brought forth in the theatre 
Beethoven's battle and that it was received with considerable applause. 
I was vei^ happy to find that your partiality to Mr. B's compositions is 
not diminished and therefore I take the liberty in his name to thank you 
for the assi«;tanrc you afforded in the performance of that uncommon 
piece of music. Ue has arranged it for the piauoforte, but having offered 
the original to his R. H. the Prince Regent, he durst not sdl that mwa^ 
ment to any Editor, until he knew the Prince's pleasure, not only with 
respect to the dedication, but in general. Having waited so many months 
witlunit receiving the^ least acknowledgment, he begged me to apply 
to you for advice. His idea is to dispose of this arrangement and of 
several other original compositions to an Editor in London — or perhaps 
to several uuited — if Liiey would make a handsome oUer — thay would 
besideB en^iage to let him know the day of the appearance for sale of 
the respective pieces, in order that the Editor here, may not publish one 
copy before the day to be mentioned. At the end of this letter follows 
the ]»t of such compontiona, with the price, which the Author expects. 
I am penuaded. Sir George, you will exert yourself to benefit this preat 
gNlittt. He talks continuaUy of going to England, but I am afraid that 
hia deaftiess, seemingly in c re asing, does not aOow him the execntion 

of this favorite idea. 

You are informed without doubt that his opera "Fidelio" has had 
the most hriDiant success here, but the execution Is so difficult, that it 
could not suit any of the English houses. 

I submit here his list with the prices. None of the following pieces 
has been published, but No. 2, 4 and 9 have loeen performed with the 



greatest applause. 

1. Serious Qimrtett for 2 violins, tenor and bass 40 pnineas. 

2. Battle of Vittoria — Score 70 guineas. 

8. Battle of Vittoria arranged for the pianoforte 80 guineas. 

4. A Grand Symphony —Score 70 guineas. 

5. A Grand Symphony arranged for the pianoforte. ...... .80 guineas. 

6. A Symphony — Key F — Score 40 guineas. 

7. A Symphony, arrarifred . . . . 20 guineas. 



8. Grand Trio for the pianoforte, violin and violoncello .... 40 guineas. 
0. Time Ovcftuies for a full Oidieetra. each 80 guineas. 
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10. The Three Arraagements eadk 15 guuieas. 

11. A Grand Sonata for t}ie fiianoforte and violin .S5 gWWIiflUI. 

The above is the produce of four years labor. 

Our friend Neate has not yet made his appearance here — nor u it 
at all known where he is roving about. We — I mean mostly amateurs — • 
are now rehearsing Httndel's "Messiah" — i am to be leader of the id vio- 
lins; there will be this time 144 violins — first and second altogether, 
and the singers and remainder in proportion. I have been so unfortu- 
nate, as not to receive a single line or answer from England since my 
stay in Vienna, which is near three months; this discourages me very 
much from writing, for I have dispatched immediate after my arrival 
several letters and have hwn continuing to send letters, but all in vam. 
Amongst those to whom 1 wrote about two months ago, is our friend 
Disi— iiray if you meet htm and his very respectable family [give them] 
my best regards. I have passed so many happy hnnr> in his house, 
it would be highly ungrateful for me to forget such an amiable family. 

Beethoven happening to call on me just now, he wishes to address a 
few linos to yon [which you will] find at the bottom nf \h\<^. . . . My 
direction is "Monsieur Jean de UHring, No. 298 Kohlmarki, Vienna.'* 

Poor B. ia veiy anxious to hear something of the Bn^ish edit(»i» as 
he hardly can keep those of this city from him* lAo tease him for his 
works. 

HXring now writes the foUowing lor Beethoven to sign: 

Give me leave to thank you for the trouble you have taken several 
times as I understand, in taking my works under your protection, by 
which I don't doubt all justice has been done. I hope you will not find 
it indiscreet if I solicit you to answer Mr. Hiiring's letter as soon as 
possible. I should fed myself highly flattered if you would express 
your wishrs, that T may meet them, in which you will always find me 
ready» as an acknowledgment for the favors you have heaped upon my 
chudien. 

Yours gratefully, 
Vienna 16. March, 1816. Lwlwig van Beethoven. 

And now I shall beg, my dear Sir GeoMa> not to take this long letter 
amiss and to believe that I nm alw^yg with the greatest regard. 

Your most humble and obedient servant, 
Vienna 19. Maidi, 18U. John HSring. 

The works enumerated iu this letter, taking them in the same 
order, are Op. 95, 91, 93, 97, 113, 115, 117 and 96, Hlfring wu 
evid«itly q^orant that all of Beethoven's new works were even 
then sold, except for England. Steiner had purdiaaed them* 

The precise terms of the contract between tho composer and this 
publisher are not known; for, although the transaction was too 
important to have been left to a mere parole agreement, no written 
inatrument has been discovered. Jahn had no oopy of any; and 
Nottebohm writes (November 19* 1875): "I was yesteiday in the 
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comptxHT of Hadinger, but there nothing is to be found." The 
earlkst reference to the business yet discovered is a letter to 
Steiner, from which it is to be inferred that Karl van Beethoven 

was in some manner interested — perhaps as arranger, under his 
brother's inspection, of the editions for pianoforte of the orches- 
tral works: 

Vienna, February 1, 1815. 

Most Wellborn Lientenant-Oenerall 

T have received to-day your letter to my brother and am satisfied 
with it but must beg you to pur also the cost of the pianoforie arrange- 
menU in addition, as I am obliged to pay for everyihing in the world and 
more dearly ^um alhtT$ it would be a hardship for me; besides I don't 
believe that yon can complain about the honorarium of 250 ducats — but 
neither do i want to complain, therefore arrange for the transcriptions 
TOurself, but all must be revised by me and vt neottamry improved, I 
hope that you are satisfied with this. 

In addition to this you might give my brother the collected pianaforts 
viork* ef ClemerUi, Mozart, Baidn^ he needs them for kit HlUe son, do this 
my dearest Steiner, and be not sf nnr, < as stony as your name IS — farawdl 
excellent Lieutenant-General, I am always. 

Yours tn^y, 

General^n-Chief, 

Ludwig van Beethoven. 

The works purchased by Steiner are named in a list sent by 

Nottebohm with the letter above cited. Tt is the copy of an 
unsigned memorandum, evidently proceeding from Beethoven, 
which, except the omission of the works mentioned in the Hiiring 
letter, runs thus: 

Note 

Concerning the following original musical compositions, composed 
by the undersigned, and surrendered as p roperly to the lifirnsw art 
dealer H. S. A. Steiner. 

1st. Score of the opera Fideiio. 

id. Score of the eantata Der |(lorreiche Augenblick. 

Sd. Score of a quartet for 2 vioHns, viola and basso. 

4th. Score of a grand Terzet to be sung with pianoforte arrange- 
ment* 

5fli Score of thr Battle of Vittori.i witli ]>ianoforte arrangement. 

6th. Pianoforte arrangement and score of a Symphony in F. 

7th. Pianofofte arrsnf^ment and score of a Symphony in A major. 

8th. Grand Trio for pianoforte, violin and basso m score. 

Pth. Grand Sonata for pianoforte and violin in score. 

iOth. Score of a Grand Overture in E-flat major. 

11th. Score of a Grand Overture in C major 

ISth. Score of a Grand Overture in G major. 

H3«raMD: StdB-tSoflbb: 4om. 
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tert.» 

For all of these works which H. Steiner may use as his property m 
all places except En^Mid, I h«ve been wlio% lecompeiiaed. 
Vienna. Aprii 20, 1815. 

Whatever may have been the proposed interest of Karl van 
Beethoven in the contract, his failing health soon prevented him 
from performing any labor under it. The correspondence with 
Steiner and Co. indiotttes that the tadc of ananging the orchestral 
works for the pianoforte was performed by Haalinger and Anton 
Diabelli, with occasional assistance from Carl Csemy, under 
Beethoven's s!iy>erintendence. 

Diabelli, born near Salzburg in 1781, had now been for some 
years one of the more prolific composers of light and pleasing 
music, and one of the b^t and most popular teachers in Vienna. 
He was much employed by Steiner and Co., as copyist and oonector, 
and in this capacity enjoyed mwh of Beethoven's confidence, who 
also heartily liked him as a man. In the composer's comical 
military staff, he was the "General Profoss," and in the corre- 
spondence his name becomes "Diabolus" — for Beethoven could 
nev«r resist the temptation to a play upon wmds. About the 
1st of April Beethoven received a package which proved to bean 
opera text by Rudolph von Berge, sent to him with a letter by Us 
old friend Amenda from Courland. While this letter was under 
way Beethoven received a visit from a friend of Amenda's who, on 
his departure from Vienna, carried with him a letter in which he 
said: 

You are 1000 times in my mind with your patriardiial simplicity — 
unforlunaldy for my good or that of others, fate denies niy wishes in this 
respect, I can say that I live almost alone in this greatest city of Germany 
nnoe I must Kve almost in estrangement from aU persons whom I love 
or could love — on what kind of footing is music with you? Have you 
ever heard any of my great works there? Great say I— compared with 
the works of the Highest, everything is small! 

The opera book sent by Amenda was entitled, '"Bacchus** 
Grand Lyric Opera in Three Acts." The libretto was preserved 
anumg Schindler's papers in the Boyal Library in Berlin. It 
seems likely that Beethoven gave some thougjit to the opera and 

experimented with some thenif\s. There are interesting notes on 
a work with a classical sulij'. i t, the words apparently the begin- 
ning of an invocation to Pan, in a sketchbook of 1815, which 

'No. 8. Op. SO; No. 4, "Tirmate. cmpj. tremate." Op. 116; No. 8, Op. »7; No. B. 
Op. M; No. 10. "Kios Stephen." Op. 117; No. 11. "Nuaenafder/' Op. Hi; No. It. 
"fiitei «l AtlwiM.'' Op. lis. 
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NottelKkfam describes in hh '*Zweite Beethoveniaiw" (p. 889 et 

aeq.) without saying wh^er they belong to Tratadike's 'TRomu- 
lus" or von Berge's "Bacchus." Dr. Riemann assumes without 
hesitation that the sketches were made for "Bacchus" and 86es a 
premonition of Wagner's methods in the following: 




tl-M 

(otmfeyul Pan 

not quite so characteristic, U -mui he mJbttd oul 1^ the JfJ ielur» the 
dance only iniermitterUly 











i 









Throughout !he opera probably di^^snnnnce.i, unresolved or vrrji dif- 
ferenUy, <u our rejined music cannot be thought qf in connection unih those 
oarharo it e Hme$. 

On the approach of warm weather the Erdiidys removed for 
the summer to Jedlersee, never to return to the Schottenbastei; 
and as Lidmowsky was dead, Beethoven had no inducement 
longer to remain in that vicinity and therefore departed from the 
MClkerbastei - also never to return. The new lodging was in the 
third storey of a hou'^e then belonging to Count T.arnherti, in the 
Sailerstatte, with a double number 1055, 1056, near which he had 
lived a dozen years before, having the same sunny aspect and the 
glorious view across the Glacis from the Karlkirdie and the 
Belvidere Gardens, away across the Danube to the blue Carpathian 
mountains in the distance. In this house, about the first of June, 
Hairing introduced to Beethoven thi' wry fine English pianist and 
enthusiastic musician Charles Neate, who after five months* study 
with Winter in Munich had come to Vienna in the hope of 
obtaining instruction from the great ^ymphonist. To his appK> 
cation, Beethoven replied in substance: "I cannot teach, but I will 
give you an introduction to my master, Fttrster" (which he did 
by letter), "and you may bring your compositions to me for my 
inspection, and 1 will examine and remark upon them." In con- 
sequence of this permission Neate saw htm almost daily. Beet- 
hoven spent a part of this summer in Baden, and Neate took a 
room very near him. There the composer was in the habit of 
working all the forenoon, dining early at twelve or one o'clock, 
and, towards evening, walking with Neate — sometimes up the 

>Dr. TWnwwm intapMlt IlMlh«««a*t '*B. M." ftaadiatfer '"BmcIioc Motive.** 
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Heknen-Tlisl, oltener through the fields. Neate, in the ooune 
of his long life — he was neflriy dghty when heielated these things 

to the author' —had never met a man who so enjoyet} nature; he 
took intense delight in flowors, in the clouds, in everything? — 
"nature was like food to him, he seemed really to live in it." 
Walking in the fields, he would ait down on any green bank that 
offered a good seat, and give his thoughts free course. He was 
th«a full of the idea of going to England, but the death of his 
brother and ndnphon of his nephew put an end to the project. 
Neate renieniKt iv d the boy as a very beautiful, intelligent lad. 
Beethoven, ut tliat time, and as Neate knew him, was charmingly 
good-tempered to those whom he liked — ^but his dislikes were so 
strong, that to avoid sp»eaking to persons to whom he was not 
well affected, he would actually increase his pace in the street to a 
run. At this time, his dark complexion was very ruddy and 
extremely anuiuited. His abundant hair was in an admirable 
disorder. He was always laughing, when in good humor, which 
he for the most part wast ns Neate saw him. 

One (lay Neate spoke to him about the popularity of his 
Sonatas, Trios, etc., in England and added that his Septet was very 
much admired: — "That's damned stuff" (or "a damned thing"), 
said Beethoven, "I wish it were burned!" or words to this etfect, to 
Neate 's great discomfiture. Another time, walking in the fields 
near Baden, Neate spoke of the "Pastoral Symphony*' and of 
Beethoven's powtf of painting pictures in music. Beethoven 
said : "I have always a picture in my mind, when I am composing, 
and work up to it." 

Neate conversed with him in German and had no difficulty 
in making him understand, when speaking into his left ear. He 
brought to Beethoven an order from the Philharmonic Society of 
London — obtained by the exertions of Ries — for three concert 
overtures, of which we shall hear more hereafter. * 

The destruction of Rasoiimowsky's palace suspended his 
quartets, and Linke, the violoncellist, passed the summer with 
the Erdcidys at Jedlosee. This gave the impulse to Beethoven to 
write tihe principal works of this year: the two Sonatas for Piano* 
forte and Violoncello^ Op. lOS. The first bears his date: "To* 

*The convcnatioiu with Neate took place in Jaauary. 1861. The writer wm 
indebted to the Ute Henry F. Chorley. for the pecuniary means of making hia very 
TAloable tettuchm in EagUnd. and one of ibo bittar coawquencci of the lUftvoidnMe 
detoy in writins tUi mAt to. tiwt Clioilty on Mt«r N*d it.-~A. W. T. 

It ia sufficient to say htn-. tli tt instead of composins new ones as expected, he 

Rve Neate the overtuiea to "King Stephen." the "Ruins of Athens" and the ao-called 
tlnmiMi," and leeMved for ttea TS gdneoi. 
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wards the end of Jiily"; the aeoond: "BegtBiuiig of August" 
While he was employed upon them, Treitachke called upon him for 

a closing chonis, **E.s ist vollbracht," to a little dramatic piece 
similar to the "Gate Nachricht," entitled "Die Ehrenpforten,** 
and prepared to celebrate the second capitulation of Paris. It 
was peiformed July 15, 16 and 23; and, on the occasion of the 
Emperor^s nameday, was revived "with appropriate changes" 
October 3rd and 4th; but (according to the theatre bills) with the 
chorus "Germania" substituted for *'Es ist vollbracht.*' 

This was the last year of lieethoven's personal interco\irse with 
the Erdodys, a very interesting memorial of which, namely, a 
series of notes and letters, has been preserve d and made public by 
the coolness and decision of Otto Jahn. Bdng in Munidk in 1852, 
or about that time, he learned that this correspondence was in the 
hands — if our memory serve — of the widow Brauchle, and ob- 
tained permission to read it in the presence of the possessor. 
Suddenly starting up he exclaimed (in effect) : "I will copy this at 
the hotel," and before the lady* in her amazement and perplexity, 
could refuse or prevent, he was away, and made the only copy 
known to be in existence, except transcripts made from it.* Several 
of these papers are only Beethoven's apologies for not coming to 
Jedlersee **to-day" or "to-morrow" — but all are interesting in the 
glimpse which they give of the affectionate intimacy which they 
show as existing between Beethoven and the famfly. 

A letter to Brauchle is important from a biographical point of 
view. It reads: 

I had scarcely returned before I fomid my brother making lament- 
able toquiries about the horses — please do me the favor to go to Eiiseni- 

dorf about the liorscs. take horses at niy expense in Jedlersee, I'll gladly 
recompense you. His sickness (my brother's) is accompanied by a sort 
of unrest — let us be of help where we can, I am obUgM to aet mus and 
not oOtmcuel I await a speedy fulfillment ef my wishes and a friendly 
answer on the subjeet from you— do not spare expenses ITl willinply bear 
them. It is not worth while to let anyone suffer for the sake of a few 
dirty florins. 

Neate and the Erdddys have carried us forward quite out of 
the strict order of time, to which we now return, beginning with 
letters to our old Bonn and London acquaintance, Johann Peter 
Salomon and others: 

'Jahn rrlate<l this incident to the writ- r, ^ ;!h much humor, in the Ant n m n of 18R0. 
In 1807, be allowed Dr. Alfred SchOae to edit the correspondence for publication by 
Bidtkopf udHSrteL 
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inenna, June 1, 1815. 

My respected countryman! 

I have lon^ hoped for the fulfillment of a wish to see you ia person 
in London, to bear you, but the wtdi has always been frustntted by 
manifnlfl hinflr;tnffs —nnd for the reason \hnt I nm nof in a position 
to do so 1 hope you will not deny my request which vs that you speak with 
some publisher there, and offer him the following works for me: a Gnuid 
Trio for pianoforle, violin and violoncello (HO ducats). Sonata for 
pianoforte and violin (60 ducats). Grand Symphony in A (one of my 
most excellent), smaller Symphony in F. — Quartet for 2 'vi<4inB, viola aiid 
violoncello in F minor. — Grand Opera in Hcorc, 30 ducats — Cantata with 
choruses and solo voices 80 ducats. Score of the Battle of Vittoria on 
Wellington's victory, 80 ducats as also the pianoforte arrangement (if 
it has BOt» as I am assured already been published) — I have set down the 
honornrium of a few works which I think fair for England, but leave it 
to you in the case of these as well as the others, to do what you think best 
as to my pay. I hear, indeed, that Kramer is also a puUialier> but my 
pupil Rip*^ wrote me recently that he had -pnhlidy expressed himtOrJ 
against viy composiiions, I hope for no other reason than the good of orl, 
wherefore I have no objection to offer, but if Kramer wants any of these 
injurious works of art, he is just as agreeable to me as any other publisher. 
I only reserve to myself the privilege of also giving the same works to my 
local publMKr so that the works will appear only in London and Vienna 

and simultaneously. 

Perhaps you may be able to point out to me in what manner I 
may get from the Prince Regent at least the copyist's charges for tiie 
Battle Symphony on Wellington's Victory at the battle of Vittoria, 
which T pave him. for I have long ago abandoned all hope of ever getting 
anything mure, I was not even vouchsafed an answer as to whether I 
might dedicate the work to the Prince Regent when I publish it, I hear 
even that the work has already been published in London in pi.moforte 
arrangetnetit, what a fate for an author ! ! ! While the newspapers are 
full of reports concerning the success of this work as pc»formed at the 
Drury Lane Thr atrc, the riiithor is unable to show even a friendly line 
touching it, not even the expense of copying, besides ail this, the loss of 
all profit, for if it is true that the pianoforte arrangement is already 
published, no Connan publisher will take it, it is [>roh:iM»' that the piano- 
forte arrangement will soon appear in a reprint by a German publisher 
and I will lose honor and honorarium. 

Your well-known noble character bids me hope that you will take 
an interest in the matter and show yourself active in my service; the 
wretched paper money of our country hjis already been reduced to the 
fifth part of its value, I was treated according to the scalfe, bttt after 
much TifLnnc: fhc fiill standard with a considerable loss, but we have again 
reached a ponit wiiere the currency is worth much 1^ than one-fifth and 
I am confronted for the second time with the prospect that my salary 
will be reduced to nothing without recourse of any kind. My only 
earnings now come from my compositions, if I could count <»i their sale 
in Eagiaad it would be veiy advaatageous to me. 

'I. B. Oa«M WW asMetOsd with Jolm Addison uadw tbs «f Cnacr sad Os. 
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Coimt oil loy iMmndkn gntitode, I bope for a Bpeedy^ 
aaaww from jott. 

Some time about October 15th, Beethoven returned to Vienna. 

And now another hitter parting;: The Erdodys, accompanied by 
Brauchle, Sperl and Linke, departed to Croatia never to return. 

The letters to Smart, Salomon and Ries were not in vain; 
through their efforts, especially Salomon's, 'Nfy, Robert BirehaU, 
Miuic Publisher of No. 138 New Bond St., was induced to pur^ 
chase four of the works enumerated by Hiring, viz: the piano- 
forte arrangements of the "WeUington's Victory," Op. 91, and 
Symphony in A, Op. 92; the Trio in B-flat, Op. 97, and the Sonata 
for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 96, for "the sum of one hundred and 
thirty-five gold Dutch ducats — rvalue in English currency, sixty- 
five pounds.'* The correspondence l)etwe«l the composer and 
publisher as presented by Mr. Birchali's successors begins with a 
paper in extraordinary En{^lish which has hitherto passed as a 
note received from Vienna, but which, it is obvious, is nothing but 
the effort of some resident German to interpret the contents of 
the foUowiug letter from BeetiioTen:* 

inenna, October ffith, 1815. 

Well-born Sir! 

I inform you that the Battle and Victory Symphony on Welling- 
ton's Victory in pianoforte arrangement was (hspatched to London 
several days ago to the house of Thomas Coutts, in London, whence you 
may fetch it. I beg you to be speedy as possible in printing; it and inform 
me of the day when you purpose publishing it SO that I may give timely 
notice of the fact to the publisher here — such great hurry is not necessary 
with the 8 works which follow and which you will receive soon and in the 
case of which / shall take the liberty to fix the day: — Mr. Salomon will 

•Mr. Birchali's anrccsior was C. Lonsdale, who had been his principal assistant and 
who had conducted the correspondence with Beethoven; and the husincsa is at this 
writing in the hands of Mr. Lonsdale's son Robert. From both ttuvte ^nUcmen, the 
•othor received great kindness and vaiuable Aid in hit EofUah researches. The letter 
ID the text was not in their pitssessioiwlMltllMiiBeelMaiQOaiinunicated to this work by 
Mr. S. Gftox. This excepted, the c ofw m oaHence mmy b« re«d in the "JahrbUchcr f Ur 
ModkiBidM msscDMhaft." Band, by Breitkopf and Htrtel. 186S. 

At o«r Nsdiu of the Enrikh mumt ■mtioneo ia the text differs Uom that ia the 
"lahritOdieff^ h klete inbjoiiied. 

"Mr. Beethoven aend word to Mr. Birchall that it is severall days past that be hai 
aent for London. Wellington's Battel Si mt)honic and that Mr. B. may Kcnd for it at 
Thomaa Coutts. Mr. Hii thoven wish Mr. HI. would make ingrave the sayd Simphonie 
aoaoon as possible and send him word in time the day it will be published, that he may 
|M«vent in time the publisher at Vienna. 

"To regard the S Sonata^#hich Mr. B. shall receive afterwardatboeia not wanted 
tmAmgL hurrv and Mr. B(eetboven] will take the liberty to 6xetlwdaj wben the are 
to be pablished. Mr. Bleethorenj a^d tha Mr. Solonum baa a food may tiofi to 
aajr eonccmins the Simphonie in (F) Mr. Bleethoven) iriA far on aatver ao won aa 
peaaible oonceming the days of pubUcation." 

The letter here qneried. does not belong to the English Alphabet, bat the **BntUe 
nad Tkibarr Sfapheof" ia Msat 
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hK99 tin goodnew to explain to you more clearly why them it t'liis 
greater hastr in the matter of [he Battle and Victory Symphony. 

Awaiting a very speedy answer regardmg the day <{f ptMication of 
tlie woric whioh you have leoeived. 

I lemam your obe^ent aervant, 

Lud-wig van Beethoven. 

We now reach one of the most important and at the same time 
most melancholy events in Beethoven's life — an event which 
ex&rUd tiie prof oundest influence m the rest of his life — ^the death 
of Ikia biothtf Karl. We intioduce it with that brother's last wiU 

and testament: 

Certain that all men must die anr! ff»f!ing that I am near this 
goal» but in the full possession of my understanding, I have freely and 
Toluntarily deemed it good to make these, my last dispositions. 

1 T commcnid my soul to the mercy of God, but my body to the 
earth from which it came and desire that it be buried in the simplest 
maimer in aecordanee with the ntea of Christian GathoUdsm. 

S. Immediately after my death, four holy masses are to be saidi to 
which end I set apart 4 florins. 

S. My heirs general are commanded to pay the pious legacies 
according to law. 

4. As my wife at our marriage brought me and paid over 2000 fl. 
in B. bonds, for whicii 1 gave no receipt, I acknowledge receipt of these 
8000 fl. in B. bonds and desire that these SOOO fl. in B. bonds as also tiit 
deposit be rectifled in accordance with the existing marriage contract. 

5. I appoint my brother Ludwig van Beetlioven guardian. Inas- 
much as this, my deeply beloved brother has often aided me with true 
brotherly !ove in the most magnanimous and noblest nmnnrr. I ask, in 
full conlidence and trust in his noble heart, that he shall bestow the love 
and friendship whidi he often diowed me, upon my son Karl, and do alt 

that is possible to promote the intellertua! traininfr mi l f u rther welfaiO 
of my son. I know that he will not deny me this, my request. 

6. Convinced of the upri^tness of Hm. Dr. Schflnauer, Appellate 
and Court Advocate, I appoint him Curator for probate, as also for my 
son Karl with the understanding that he be consulted in all matters 
concerning the property of my son. 

7. The aplMintniMIt of heirs being the essential matter in a tes- 
tament, I appoint my beloved wife Johannn born Rcis«. and my son 
Karl, heirs general to all my property in equal portions after the deduc- 
tion of my existing debts and the aboms bequests. 

8. The wagon, horse, goat, peiroeks and the plants growing in 
vessels in the garden are the property of my wife, since these objects 
were all purchased with money from the legacy received from her grand- 
father. 

In witness whereof, I have not only signed this, my last wiU with 
m^ own hand, but to md in its execution have also called in three 
witnesses. 

Thus done, Vienna, November 14, 1815. 

Karl van Beethoven, 
m, p. 
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Carl 6ab«r, m. i». 

House owner, Breitenfeld No. 9. 
Beiie<likt Gaber, m. p. 

House owiwr, Bmtenfeld No. S5. 
Johann Naumann, m. p. 

House No. 6, Breitenfeld. 

("This testament was delivered under seal to the B. I. L. Aiutrian 

General Court, by the Karl Scheffer Solidtor Dr. Sc h On a ueTt on 
November 17, 1815. etc.") 

Codicil to my Will, 

Having learned that my brother, Hr. Ludwig van Beethoven, desires 
after my death to take wholly to himself my son Karl, and wholly to 
withdraw him from the supervision and training of hk mother, and inas- 
much as the best of harmony does not exist between my brother and my 
wife, I have found it necessary to add to my will that I by no means 
denre that my son be taken away from his mother, but that he shall 
always and so long as future career permits rrmain with liis Tuother, to 
which end the guardianship of him is to be exercised by her as well as my 
brother. Only by unity can the object which I had in view in appointing 
my brother piiardirin of my son, be attained, wherefore, for fhc welfare 
of my child, I recommend eomptUmce to my wife and more moderaiion 
to my brother. 

God permit them to be harmonious for the sake of iu.n child's 
welfare. This is the last wish <A the dying husband and brother. 
Vienna, November 14, 1815. 

Karl van Beethoven 

m. p. 

We, the undersigned, certify in consonance with truth that Karl 
van Beethoven declaxed in our presence that he had read the statement 
on the opposite page and that the same is in Hrr^ordHure with his will, 
finally we certify that he signed it with his own hand m our presence and 
requested us to witness the act. 

Thus done on November 14, 1815. 

Carl Gaber, m. p. 

Benedikt Gaber, m. p. 

Johann Neumann, m. p. 
("This codicil was delivered under seal to the R. I. L. Austrian 
General Court fay the I^I Sdidler Solidtor Dr. SchOnaoer, on Nov. 
17, 1815, etc.**) 

On November 20, 1815, the "Wiener Zeitung" printed the 
amumneement: **Died on November 16, Hr. Karl van Beethoven, 
Cadlier in the R. I. Bank and Chief Treasury, aged 38 years, ' of 
consumption.'* And so in his own house died the brother Karl 
who.se last moments cam<' with a suddenness which aroused his 
brother's suspicions that tiie end had been hastened by poison! 
Nor would he be satisfied upon the matter until his friend 

^This WAS u CROT. M KmI wm baptised oa ApfO 8, 1774. 
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Bertolini had made a posl. mortem examination "whereby the 

lade of foundation for the suspicion was proved." 

A few weeks before iiis death, Karl had applied foi- li a\ c of 
absence from his office on the score of his feeble condition; but his 
petitioB was harahly r«f med in a document on which Beethoven 
.idterwards wrote: "This miserable finandal product caused the 
death of my brother.'* In fact, however* it inade probably little 
difference; his was evidently one of those common cases of phthisis, 
where the patient, except to the experienced eye, shows no signs of 
immediate danger; who at the last moments finds himself free 
from pain and blessed with a buoyancy of ^uit that gives him 
vain hopes of prolonged life. It is the last flidEering of the flame, 
as the skillful physician well knows. 

As above noted, Karl van Beethoven's will was deposited 
with the proper authorities on the 17th, and "the R. T. T.. Austrian 
Landrecht (General Court) on November 22, 1815, appointed the 
widow of the deceased, Johanna van Beethoven, guardian, the 
brother of the deceased, Ludwig van Beethoven, associate guar- 
dian of the minor son Karl.*' And ao^ lor the present, we will leave 
the matter.* 

And Breuning? Why during these years and especially in 
this time of sorrow does his name nowhere meet us? His son 
answers the question in that extremely interestmg little vnHmoe 
"Aus dem Schwarzspanierhause."' 

Jacob Il(3sgcn, an employee in the office of the Minister of War 
in which Breuning was a Secretary, had learned certain facts, or 
suspicions, in relation to Karl van Beethoven's integrity, which he 
thought should be communicated to Ludwig as a warning "not 
to have anything to do with him in finandal matters." To this 
^d he, having obtained Breuning's word of honor not to make 
known the source of the infnrmntion, imparted to him the whole 
matter. "Breuning faithfully performed the task which he had 
assumed; but Ludwig, in his tireless endeavor to better his brother, 

'A letter, preserved in the Beethoven House Miueum at Bonn (K&lucher. 
"SUmmtliche Briefe" II, 310) , to Madame Antooie von Brentano ra<-ntiorm that Karl had 
been pensioned, but this may have b«ea written after an application had been made and 
bcfon it had beaa ntvstd. The letter nqw: **Amnag Uia iiidivuiuab (wlmae number » 
infiiuto) who are guflering. is my brother who waa ohUged to have mniMlf peoaioned 
because of f is ill health, conditions are very hard Just now, I do all that is posiiihle, but 
that is not much.'* He then offers Brentano a pipe-bowl belonfpng to his brother, who 
thinka that it might lie .so]*] f-T 10 louis d*or. remarking: "hi- ncnis a pr<-nt di'Hl, is obliged 
to keep a horse and carriage in order to live (for be is aa di-siroun to keep his life as I am 
willing to loise mine}." 

*"Aiia dem SchwampaiderhaiiMh" bj Dr. Gcchaid von Breuning. Vitana, 
Bonar, 1874.' Dr*Bi«nidait p(intethanot«atfaeoBdlBalioiB(whiA has appeaivd in Ihia 
wwh) aa anbaaiiiMiBt to thia affair. We ate vnaUa to agiae with him. 
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liasteued to take him to ta^k for liis conduct and charge him with 
the acta whidi had been reported to hhn; he weat so far, when 
pressed by his brother for the source of his informattoii» aa to mai« 
tion the name of his friend Steffen. Kaspar (Karl) then appealed 
directly to my father and asked the name of the author of the 
'denunciation,' and when my father resolutely declined to give the 
name (R5sgen) Kaspar indulged himself in abuse to such an extent' 
that he left insultuig letters addressed to him and unsealed with 
the portier of the Ministry of War. My father, angered and 
pained at this impertinence and Ludwig's breach of confidence, 
read the latter a sharp lecture which ended with the declaration 
that because of such unreliability it would be impossible longer 
to hold association with him."' It will be long before we meet 
Bieiming again. 

There is a striking inoongruity between Beethoven's pleas of 
poverty in his letters to correspondents in England at this period 
and the facts drawn from official and other authentic sources. 
Let us tarry a moment on this point. 

He was now, at the end of 1815, in the r^^ular m:eipt of his 
annuity, 8400 florins m notes of redemption; in March and April 
the arrears, 4987 florins In such notes, had been paid him; the profits 
of his concerts since January 1, 1814, with presents from crowned 
heads and others were, if we may trust Schindler, who appears to 
speak from accurate knowledge, sufficient in amount to purchase 
somewhat later the seven batik-shares, whi<^ at his death, "ac- 
cording to the price current on the day of bis death," had a value 
in convention-coin of 7441 florins; Neate had paid him 75 guineas; 
for the works sold to Steiner and Co. he had "been wholly com- 
pensated"; in March (IHlti) he received from Mr. Birchall 65 
pounds sterling; and there were payments to him from Thomson 
and others, the aggregate of which cannot be determined. 

This incongruity is not essentially (liniinished dither by bis 
taxes^ — sixty pounds for 1814, he tells Thomson—nor by the 
10,000 florins W, W. expended for the benefit of his brother, 
whether the "Wiener Wfihrung" in the letter to Ries be under- 
stood as the old five for one, or the new in notes of redemption; 
for this fraternal charity extended bade over a series ol yean. 
In this letter to Ries, the reader will observe also a remarkable 
instance of its writer's occasional great carelessness of statcTnent, 
where he speaks of his "entire loss of salary " for several years; for 
the Archduke's share had throughout been punctually paid; not 

*I>r. Gerluurd vob &«uiuiig.pUccs this inddeni in 18Mb ThAyer in 1815. Hm 
M«M «f the qitWMl wUeh WM fdloiMd by B Noondliali^ 
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to mcntioii a^ain the receipt of wbat bad lor m time beea with- 

h^d 6i the Kinsky and Lobkowitz sub«crq>tions. The omission 

of these facts in this and other letters, imparted to Ries an utterly 
false impression; and on their publication in 1838. to the public 
also. Hence the general belief that Beethoven was now in very 
atraitened circumstances, and that Karl's widow and child had 
been left in abject poverty; the truth aa to them being this: 
that the property left them produced an annual income, which 
with the widow's pension amounted at this time to above loOO 
jQorins. From the day that Beethoven assumed the office of 
guardian and took possession of the child, he had a valid claim 
upon the mother for a part of the costs of maintaining him — a 
claim soon made good by legal process. If he afterward elected 
to suflfer in his own finances rather than press his sister-in-law* 
this is no justification of the hee^Hess statements in some of his 
letters now — a truth to be held in mind. And now the letter to 
Ferdinand Ries: 

Wednesday, November tt, Viemia, 1815. 

DearR! 

I hasten to write you that 1 to-day sent the pianoforte arrange- 
ment of the Symphony in A by post to the house of Thomas Coutts and 
Co., as the Court is not here, couriers go not at all or spldom, and this 
besides is the safest way. The Symphony should a])peHr toward the 
end of Mafdi, I wiU fix the day, it has occupied too much time for me to 
make the term shorter, — more time may })e taken m itii the Trio and the 
Sonata for violin, and both will be in London in a few weeks — I urgently 
beg of you, dear Ries! to make this matter your concern and to see that 
I get the money; it will cost a great deal Wfore c - rythine ^ets tluTP 
and I need it — had to lose &00 fl. annually of my salary, at the time of the 
bank-notes it was nothing then came the notes of redemption and because 
of them I lost the 600 n. with several years of vexation and entire loss 
of salary — now we have reached a point where the notes of redemption 
are worse than the bank-notes were before; I pay 1000 fl. for house-rent; 
figure to yourself of the misery caused by paper money. My poor un- 
fortunate brother has just died; he had a bad wife, I may say he had 
consumption for several years, and to make life easier for him I gave 
what I may estimate at 10,000 fl. W. W. True, that is nothing for an 
Englishman, but very much for a poor German, or raflier Austrian. 
The poor man had changed greatly in the last few years and I can say 
that 1 sincerdy lament mm, and I am now glad that I can now say to 
myself that T nrplrrtrd nrfthint; in respect of care for him. Tell Mr. 
BicchsU to re^ay Mr. Salomon and you the cost of postage for ^our letters 
to me and mrae to you; he may <uduct it from me sum wfaidi he is to 
pay me, I want those who labor for me to suffer as little as possible. 

Wellington's Victory at the Battle of Vittoria, this is also the title 
on the pianoforte arrangement, must have reached Th. Coutts and Co. 
long ago. Bftr. Birchallneed not pay the honorarium until he has re- 
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ceived all the works, make haste so iLal I may know the day when Mr. 
Birchall will publish the pianoforte arrangement. For to-day, no more 
except the warmest commendation of my aifairs to you; I am alwaya at 
your service in all respects. Farwell, Dear R! 

On the same day he wrote to Birchall: 

Vienna, November 22, 1815. 
Enclosed you are reoeiying tlie pianoforte arrangement of the 

Syi7iphony in A. The pianoforte urrantrement of the Symph. Welling- 
ton's Victory at the Battle of Vittoria was dispatched 4 weeks ago by the 
busineas messenger. Hm. Neumann, to Messrs. Coutts and Ca, and 
therefore must long ago have been in your hands. 

You will receive also the Trio and Sonata in a fortnight in exchange 
for which you will please pay to Messrs. Thomas Coutts and Co. the sum 
of 180 gem. ducats. I b^ of you to maioe haste with the publication of 
these musical compositions and to inform me of the day of puliliciitiun of 
the Wellington Symphony, so that I may make my arrangements here 
aceordii^y. With gnat respect I remain. 

Yours truly, 

Ludwig van Beethoven, m. p. 

The Trio and Sonata, however, were not forwarded until the 
8d of the next February — a decidedly long "fortnight." 

In those days £<I5 was no small sum for the mere right of 
KpnbUcatioa in England of these pianoforte works and arrange^ 
ments, and Ries richly merited these words of his old master: 
"And now my heartiest tfianks, dear Ries, for all the kindness you 
have shown to me, and particularly for the corrections. Heaven 
bless you and make your progress even greater, in which I take a 
cordial interest." 

About the first of ]>ecember, "a magisterial deputation 
solemnly delivered" into the hands of Beethoven a certificate 
conferring upon him the citizenship of Vienna in acknowledgment 
of his benevolent services in behalf of St. Mark's Hospital. Ries, 
writ lag on September 89th for Sal<nnon, who had broken his right 
idiottlder in a fall from his horse, informs Beethoven that at that 
date the three overtures purchased by Neate for the Philhar- 
monic Society had not reached London. Beethoven, in December, 
repeats this to Neate, who was still in Vienna, adding, in substance, 
his readiness to make any desired written agreement about these 
thinga in Ei^iland. Salomon's m&fortune occurred in August; 
he lingered only until the 25th of November. No higher proof 
of his reputation in England can be given than the fact that the 
remains of this Bonn violinist rest near those of Handel in West- 
minster Abbey. 

Schindler somewhere censures the Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde for its long delay in making Beethoven an honoraiy 
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member. It did what was better. Hardly was it or;guiiaed* 
when its directors turned their attention to him; and, in the second 
year of its lepal existence, proposed to him through Zmeskall to 
compose an oratorio for its use. On the 2£d of December, Count 
Appony reported: **that Hr. L. Beethoven, through Hrn. v. 
Zmeskall, had dechied hie readmeis to deliver a huge work to the 
aociety and that the Board of Management were awaitmg hb 
conditions " Tt was but the course of common propriety — of 
ordinary delicacy — to leave him free of nil obligation to the 
society until this matter of business should be settled; indeed, 
that Stretcher was one of the principal foundtts and most in- 
fluential members of the society is a sufficient pledge^ that no 
di8req>ect for, nor indifference to, his great merits, had aught 
to do with the delay, which Schindler blames. We shall find that . 
so soon as it was certain that Beethoven could not live to fulhli 
his engagement, the society sent him its honorary diploma. 
Could it well do this before? 

Of noteworthy new friends and acquaintances may be men- 
tioned here Peters, tutor of the young Princes Lobkowits, and 
Carl fToscph Bernard, a young literateur and poet — the reviser of 
W( issfubach's poem — a prrut admirer of Beethoven's music, 
soon to be appointed Editor of the official "Wiener Zeitung." 
He is the "Bemardus non Sanctus" of the Conversation Books; 
and the two are the friends whom Beethoven set to muste in the 
text: 

Sanct Petrus war ein Feis! 
Bemardus war ein Sanct??* 

Another was Anion Halm, "in whose fresh mihtary nature Master 
Ludwig took delight,*' says Schindler. He was a native of Styria» 
and now but twenty-six years of age. After some years' service 
against Napoleon, he had resigned (1812) his lieutenancy in the 
44th Regiment. He was a pianoforte player of very respectable 
rank, and even before entering the army had appeared in public 
in Beethoven's C minor Trio, Op. 1, and the C minor Pianoforte 
Concerto, Op. 15. He had now been three years in Hungaiy* 
living during the third with his friend, Brunswick, who gave him 
a letter to Beethoven upon his departure for Vienna, whither he 
had come to be tutor in a Greek family named Gyike. "Halm 
once brought a sonata of his own composition to him," says 
Czemy, "and when Beethoven pointed out a few errors, Hahn 
retorted that he (B.) had also permitted himself many violations 
of the rulesi Beethoven answerad: 'I may do it, but not yoo.' ** 
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Young Schmdler'a aoqvainUiioe with Beethorea luul now 
advanced a atq): 

Toward the end of February, 1815 (Sclimdler writes), I accepted an 
invitation to become tutor at BrUnn. Scarcely arrived there. I was 
summoned bcforo the {kjHc c ofTicials. I was questioned as to my rrlations 
with some of the tumultuaries of the Vienna University as also certain 
TtaHuia in whose company I had often been seen in yienna. As my 

identification papers. esi>ecially the statement < uiirernmg the different 
lectures which I had attended, were not in good order, the latter really 
faulty — through no fault of mine — was detained, notwithstanding that 
a government oflScer of high standing offered to become my bondsman. 
After eeveral weeks of correspondence back and forth it was learned that 
1 was uoL a propagaadisl aad was to be set at liberty. But a whole year 
of toy academic career was lost. 

Attain returned to Vienna, I was invited by one of Beethoven's inti- 
mate acquaintances to come to an appointed place, as the master wanted 
to hear the story of the Brllnn happening from my own lips. During 
the relation, Beethoven manifested such sympathetic interest in my 
diaagreeable experiences that I could not refrain from tears. He in- 
vHea me to come often to the same place and at the same hour, 4 o'clock 

in the afternoon, ■vvhrre he was to hp found nearly every day - reading the 
newspapers. A baudgrasp said still more. The place was a somewhat 
remote room m the beer-house "Zttm Rosenstocr* in the Ballgftsachen. 
I was there right often and came to know the place as a quasi-crypt of a 
number of Josephites of the first water, to whom our master presented 
no discordant note, for his republican creed had already received a con- 
siderable blow through a more intimate acquaintance with the English 
Constitution. A captain of the Emperor's hody(:^nard and Herr Pin- 
terics, widely known in musical Vienna, who played an important rdle 
in the life of Frani Schubert, were the closest companions of the master 
and, in the exchange of political vk ws, his seconds actively and passively 
From this place I soon began to accompany him on his walks. 

But Schtndler*8 intimai^ with Beethoven was not yet such 
as to wve him from errors when writing of this time. Thus he 

gravely assures us that a concert which look place on the 25th of 
December "provided the impulse which led the Magistracy of 
Vienna to elect our master to honorary citizenship." And yet 
the '^fldemn delivery" of the dqiloma is elieady an Item of news 
m the Viemia newspapers of December 15, This concert, in the 
huge Ridotto room, conducted by Beethoven was for the benefit 
of the Biirgerspiialfond (Citizens' Hospital Fund) and the works 
performed were "an entirely new overture" (that in ( I, known as 
the "Namensfeier") ; "a new chorus ou Goethe's poem 'Die Meerea- 
stflle* "; "Christiis am Olbei«." Between the cantata and the 
oratorio, Franz Stauffer, '*the twelve-year-old son of s citisen of 
Vienna," played a "Bondo briUant" by Hummel. 
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The compomtiong whidh we known or, on good gromub, are 
supposed to bdcmg to tlie year 1815 are: 

1. "15 Scottish Songs, in the moiitli of May/* smmged lor Thorn- 

a^n; but they are not all Scottbb. 

2. Chorus: "Ea isl voUbracht"; for Treitschke's "Ehrenpforte." 

S. Two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoiieello; C major and D 
major, Op. 104; in July and August 

4. Chorus with orchestra: "Meeresstille und glUckliche Fahrt**; 
text by Goethe; Op. 

5. Song: "Das Gehennniss"; text by Welssenljer;,'. 

6. Song: "An die Uoffnung"; text by Tiedge; Op. 94 (probably 
finished). 

7. Canons: *'DaB Beden.'* **Das Scbveigen** and **Glttck sum 
aeaen Jahre."* 

The aaoertained publications ol the year are: 

1. Polonaise, in C major» Op. 89; published by Biiechettit in March. 

2. Sonata for Pianoforte, E minor. Op. 90; by Steiner. in June. 

S. Song: "Des Kriegers Abschied," text by C. L. Reissig; by Me- 
dietti> in June. 

4. Chorus: "Es ist voUbracht»" pianoforte artaagement; fay Steiner 
in July. 

'Not tebohm's study of tb'- nlxrlrhbookil Unn! !>_\' UrcUinVcn in IRI " fSec "Zwclt 

Beeth.," pp. 814-40) disdoaea that he worked upon sketches for works which were Qcver 
fiDisbed — a Symphony io B minor, Pi«Doforte Concerto in D, and several Fugues, betidot 
dpefimgnting With the opera "Bacchui." There an aUo aketdwe for oompoaitioaf 
wriltoa te 181«, sttcb m the wnt^vde Aa die Isnw OeBebte*' and the aouta. 0^ 101 . 
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The Year 1816 — Guardianship of the N^hew — Giannatasio 
del Rio — Beethoven's Works in London — ^Birchall and 
Neate — New Distinctions. 

OMPARED with the years immediately preceding, the year 



18H> IS comparfitively barren of large incidents in the life 



of Ht ( thoven; iU recorded history, therefore, is to he found 
to a still lurger extent than before in the composer's extended 
oorreapondence together with explanatory annotations. Some of 
the letters, especklly those written to his English friends, are 
likely to make a somewhat melancholy, and to that extent er- 
roneous, impression. The real record of the writer finds expression 
in the letters which he wrote to Steiner and Co. and Zmeskall. 
These are bubbling over with playfulness and jocularity, proving 
that the writer was genially in a cheerful humor and in this 
year was anything but Uie melancholy Beethoven of the romance 
writers. He seems to have endured the rapid and disquieting 
increase in his malady, an inevitable consequence of the exer- 
tions and excitement attending the rehearsing and conducting of 
so many large concerts, with surprising patience and resignation. 
And why not? His pecuniary affairs were in good condition* 
notwithstanding hn lamentations to Ries and others; he had won 
his lawsuit with his brother's widow, and his artistic ambition 
must have found complete satisfaction in the great fame which he 
had won. A letter concerning a new operatic project first invites 
attention. The eight r61es which Madame Milder had played in the 
past summer in Berlin, had given such keen dd^ht that she had 
been reengaged for a second and much longer series. Domestic 
troubles and sorrows, in which her husband, the jeweler Haupt- 
raann, appears to have been entirely the guilty party and which 
embittered all her future life, rendered her utterly unable for the 
present to appear upon the stage; and 'liecBUBe ol UhiesBand 
weakness** it was not until several weeks alter her return from the 
baths at Pjnrmont that she could bqpn the new engagement on 




[SMI 
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October 3d. Meantime "Fidelio'* had been put upon the boards 
and ''given for the first tune on October 11th with great miooeaa.*' 
"This opera," said the Berlin "Dramaturgisches Wochenblatt" 
in its notice of t!if^ < vmt, "bears within itself the seeds of a dra- 
matico- musical reformation and will hasten the end of the bastard 
music." And yet on this evening, the Leonore was Mad. Schultse 
— Schuppanzigh'a aiatca^ln-law, IVhen, three days after. Mad. 
BCilder took the iiart, its greatness was for the first thne fuUy 
appreciated; and of the twenty-four evenings to whidi bar en- 
gagement extended, this jjreatesl representative then living of 
Gluck's grandest inspirations devoted eleven to "Fidelio." This 
triumph of his opera in Berlin, drew from the composer a letter 
(dated January 6, 1816) full of escpressions of gratitude and en- 
thudastic appreciation of the singer's talents* and giving voice 
too» to a rddndled dramatic ambition. He says: 

If you were to beg Baron de la Motte Fouqu^ — ^in my name — to 
invent n grand oprr.i suVijrrt which wntild nt the same time ho adapted to 

SU* you would do a great service to me and the German stage. I ahouhl 
mt moieover, to ocHUiMse it ezelunvdjr for the Beriin stage ss I shall 
never bring about another opera for the parsimonMNW management here. 

The next letter rdatea to the oratorio for the Gesdlsdiaf t 
der Musikfreunde: 

1^ dear Zmeakall! 

With dread I observe for the first time to-day that T have not yet 
answered the ^plication of the Geaellachaf t der Musif. of the Austrian 
capital for an oratorio. 

The death of my brother two months ago, the guardianship of my 
nephew which thereby devolved upon me, together with many other 
impleasant circumstances and occurrences are the cause of my tardy 
writing. Meanwhile the poem by H. von Seyfried is already begun and 
I shall also soon set the same to music. Tliat the commission is highly 
honorable, I scarcely need tell you; that is self-evident and I shall try 
to eaeeute it as worthily as my saudl powers vrill allow. 

As regards the artistic means to he emplnyrd in the performanor T 
shall be considerate, but do not wish not to be allowed to depart from 
thoae aheady introduced. I hope that I have made myself understood 
in this mattt r. A^^ they insist upon knowing what honorarium I ask. I 
inquire in turn whether the Society thinks 400 ducata in gold acreeable 
for such a work. I again beg pardon of the society for the tardiness of 
my answer; meanwhile, you my dear friend have at least reported by word 
of mouth my readiness to compose the work, before this, which sets my 
mind measurably at ease — My dear Z. 

YonrB. 



The next selections requure the preBnunary statement of 
certam facts. Beethoven's dissatisfaction at the appointment 
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(on November ^^d) of his sister-in-law as the ^ardian of her son — • 
now nine years old — was expressed in an appeal to the Upper 
Austrian Ixindreehl on the 28th, to transfer Uie guardianship to 
himself. Next day, the 9Mi, that tribunal ordered the peti- 
tioner and Dr. Schonaiier to appear before it in this matt^ on 
December 2d at 10 o'clock a. m. At that time the subject was 
deferred to the same hour on the 13th. Beethoven then appeared 
and declared that he could produce "weighty reasons why the 
widow should be entirely eiduded from the guardiandiip.*' 
Whereupon, on the Uth» it was ordered that he produce those 
grounds within three days, "failing whidi, the preparation of the 
guardianship decree to the widow would be proceeded with with- 
out further delay." The same day Beethoven signed a petition 
to the City Magistrates for an official certiiicate concerning the 
"condemnaticm <rf his (Karl's) mother, Johanna van Boethoveni 
on an investigation for infidelity.*' The magistrate answered him 
on the same day through their secretary that they could not 
legally jjrant him a eopy of the judgment against her, but would 
rommunitatr tin- "necessary disclosures" to the tribunal. This 
was dune on the :^lst. Then came the Christmas holidays, and 
no further action was taken until the 9th oi January^ wh«i a 
decision was rendered in Beethoven's favor, and he was ordered to 
appear on the 19th to take the "vows for the performance of his 
duties." He complied, and on the outside of this order is written : 

To-day appeared Ludwig van Beethoven aa the l^ally appointed 
guardian d his nephew Cari and vowed with sofonm haudgrasp before 
toe asssnbled eoundl to peif onn his duties. 

This document also empowered the new guardian to take pos- 
session of till' 1»<)\ . who of couree was still with his mother. But 
what to do with him.'* Beethoven could not take him into his 
own lodging; a child of that age needs a woman's care and 
tenderness. 

A ocrtain Cajetan Giannatasfo del Rio was at that thne pro- 
prietor and manager of a private school in the city for boys, which 
enjoye<l a high and deserved reputation. His family consisted of 
bis wife and two highly accomplished d.iiighters, young women of 
fine talents, of much musical taste and culture, and — especially 
the eldest — enthusiasts for Beethoven's music. The composer, 
accompanied by Bernard and the boy, visited and inspected the 
school, and was so much pleased with it and the family, that he 
determined to withdraw his nephew from the public school, and 
place hi in therr as pupil and boarder. On February 1st, he 
wrote to Giaunatasio: 
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With sincere pleasure I Inform you that at last on to-morrow I ahall 

bring to you the prtTious pledge that has been intrusted to me. More- 
over I beg of you again under no circuniijtuucea to permit the mother to 
esiercise any influence, now or when she may see him, aD this I wiH talk 
over with you to-morrow. Yon may impress this also on your servants, 
for mirie in another matter was bribed by her! More bv word of mouth 
though silence would be preferable to me— 4>ut for the sake of your 
future citizen of the world, this melancholy communication is necessary, 
[In Karl's hand]: I am very glad to come to you, and am your Can 
▼an Beethoven. 

The next day, February 2, the boy was taken from his motlier. 
The intolrralile annoyanre caused by her appearing in person 
or sending a messenger daily to take him from the school, drew 
from Giannatasio on the 11th a written application to the guar^ 
dian for **a formal authority in a few lines for refusing without 
further ado to permit her to fetch her son.** In his reply, Beet- 
hoven writes: "as regards the mother I request that on the plea 
that he is busy you do not admit her to him at all.'* He then 
consulted Joseph Edler von Schuierling, a member of the Laiul- 
re^t, upon the measures proper for him to adopt, and communi- 
cated that gentleman's advice to Giannatasi > liy letter, on the 
morning of the 15th. The same day, taking Bernard with him, 
he went to the school, and there meeting Giannatasio, the three 
prepared a formal petition to the Landrechi, praying that tribunal 
to grant the guardian plenary authority to exclude the widow and 
her agents from all or any direct communication with the boy. 
This was signed by Beethoven and immediately presented. On 
the 20tli, the Landrechi granted, essentially, this petition; but its 
decree contained this proviso: that the mother might still visit her 
son "in his leisure hours, without disturbing the course of his 
education or the domestic arrangements, in the company of a per- 
son to be appointed by tiie guardian or the director of the edu- 
cational institution." Armed with this authorily* Giannatasio 
on March 8th informed in writing '*Madame Jeannette dp B. < 
hoven, Vorstadt, Alsergasse, No. 121,'* that she has in future to 
apply solely to the uncle as to whether, how and when" she can see 
her son. And thus this wr^ched business again for the present 
rested. In these days belongs a letter by Beethoven to Giannap 
tasio: 

The Queen of Night surprised us yesterday and also delivered a 

veritable anathema against you; she showed her usual iin{>ertinence and 
malice against me and set me back for a moment and 1 almost believed 
that iAbI she said was right, but when I reached home later I reedved the 
result of the decisioii of the L. R. whidi turns out to be just what was 
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desired and I oopunimiotte the most necessaiy point, althou^ you 
will probably veodve a copy of it towards evening. . . . 

Neate was now gone to London. On his departure Beet* 
hoven wrote in his album two canons entitled "Das Schwcipen*' 
(Silence) and "Das Reden'' ^Speech), adding with the date, "Jan- 
iiaiy 1816," the words: 

My dear RnglUh compatriot in silence and in speech remember your 
fliDcere fnend 

Ludwig van Beethoyw. 

The document concerning the sale of tiie three overtures to 

the Philharmonic Society which Beethoven promised to give 
Neate (which IMoscheles printed in his paraphrase of Schindler's 
biography in translation, as if it had been written in English and 
not altogether correctly) ^ ran as follows: 

In the month of July, 1816 [sic] Mr. Neate in the name of the Phil- 
hsnnoiiiic Society in London, received frmn me 8 overtures and paid me 
for the same an honorarium of 75 guineas in consideration of which I 
bind myself not to permit them to be published in parts* anywhere, 
though the right is reserved by me to perform them wherever I please as 
well as to publish them in pianoforte arrangement though not before Mr. 
Neate shall have written to me that they have been performed in London. 
Moteover, Mr. Neate has assured me that he will kindly take it upon 
himself (to assure me) that the Philharmonic Society will give me per- 
mission after a lapse of one or two yeara to publish the S overtures in 
acofe sod parts, inasmuch as I can do tbis only with their consent, with 
^ich I present my coTn|)Ii tiu n i s to the P. S. 

Vienna, February 5, 1816. Ludwig van Beethoven. 

The three overtures had already been sold to Steiner, but 
were not pnltlislied till six years later. The works entrusted to 
him, as remembered by Mr. Neate forty-five years afterwards, 
were: 1. A copy of the Violin Concerto, Op. 61, with a transcription 
of the solo for Pianoforte on the same pages, whidi Beethoven 
said he himsdf had arranged and was effective; 2. The two Sonatas 
for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op. 102, with a dedication to 
Neate; 3. The Seventh Symphony in .score; 4. "Fidelio" in score; 
and 5. The String Quartet in F minor, Op. 95 — all in manuscript. 
There is stHue reason to think that besides these works Neate also 
took a copy of *'Der glorreiche Augenhlick." On Januaiy SO, 
Beethoven wrote the following letter to Hies in London :* 

'The German original was acquired ia I91S at a sale <3t autographs by Mr. Richard 
Aldrich. 

*Alao in aoore. 

"Pttbliahed in 1900 by Leopold SduaidI ia Us "Bcetlio^ Briefe aa N. Simrock, 
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Vienna, Jtamuj 90t 1816. 

My dear Ries: 

from your letter of January 18, that you have safely received 

t!i.' two things — as no couriers are goin>:, tlic post is safest, but it costs 
a great deal, I will send ^ou the bill for what i have paid here for copy- 
ing and postage soon, it is very little for an Kngliihman but all the more 
for a poor Austrian musician! 

See that Mr. B. ' recompenses me for this, since he has the compo- 
sitions for England very cheaply. Neate, who has been about to go 
every momentt iMlt always remains, will bring the overtures with him* 
I hRvp always communicated to him the injunctions touching them given 
by you and our deceased S.* — the symphony will be dedicated to the 
Empress of Russia. The pianoforte arrangement of the Symphony in A, 
must not be puhHslied liefore the month of June, the pttUiuier CMUIOt 
be earlier — Im this at once to B. my dear good H. 

The Sonata with violin, whkJk will go from here by the next post, 
may also be published in London in the montli of May — Ijut tlic Trio 
later. (It will also arrive by the next post) 1 will fix the date myadf 
later. 

And now my heartiest thanks dear Ries, for 'all the kindness you 
have shown to me and particularly for the corrections Heaven bless 
you and make your progress ever greater m which I take a cordial in- 
terest — ooBunend me to your isifs. 

It is neoessaiy here to state ootain facts* botli to explain the 

failure of Mr. Neate to sell any of these works to the London 
publishers, and to render some of the letters to come intolligihle. 

The Philharmonic Society was an nssnriation of the first 
musicians of London and its vicinity, and no city on earth could at 
that time present such an array of great names. Here are a few 
of them taken alphabetically from its roll: Atwood, Ayrton, 
Bridgetower, Clementi, Cramer, Camaby» Dragonetti, Horsley, 
Lindley, Mazzinghi, Mori, Na!di, Novello, Ries, Shield, Smart, 
Spagnoletti, Viotti, Watts, S. Webbe, Yanewicz. Imagine the 
disappointment of these men, fresh from the performance of the 
C minor Symphony, when they played tlirough the overtures to 
"The Ruins of Atiliens*' and "King Stephen," whidi, however 
interesting to a Hungarian audience as introductions to a patriotic 
prologue and epilogue in the theatre, possess none of those 
great qualities expected from Beethoven and demanded in a con- 
cert overture! Nor was the "Namensfeier" thought worthy of its 
autiior. Ries speaks thus of this matter: 

After I had with much trouble persuaded the Philharmonic Society 
to permit me to order three overtures from him, which should remain its 

property, he sent me three, not one of which, in view of Beethoven's great 
name and the character of these concerts, could be performed, beoiuse 
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Cl^ltctation was tense and more than the ordinary was askeJ of Beet- 
hovcn. A few years later be publiahed all three and the Society did Dot 
it&ak it worth while to complaiiL Amongat them wee the overtwe to 
"The Buine of AtheiM,'* whim I ooonder unworthy of him. 

But when it became known that neither of the three — Op. 115 
possibly except fn! — was now. and that not one of them had been 
composed to meet the Society's order, is it surprising that this 
act of Beethoven's was deemed unworthy of him, disrespectful, iiay, 
an insult to the Society* and resented accordingly? 

Another matter was personal with Mr. Birchall. That pub- 
lisher, having at last (early in February) received the last of the 
works purchased by him, immediately deposited with CoutLs and 
Co. the sum H^?reed upon, to the composer's credit, and forwarded 
the following "Declaration ' to Vienna for signature, leaving the 
day of the month blank — m it still femajne — ^to be inserted when 
signed: 

Received .... March, 1816, of Mr. Robert Birchall — Music Seller, 
ISS New Bond Street, London — the sum of One Hundred and thirty 
Gold Dutch Ducats, value in English Currency Sixty-five Pounds, for 
all my Copyright and Interest, present and future, vested or contingent, 
or otherwise within the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
in the four following Cotn[>o8itions or Pieces of Music composed or 
aitwnged by me, viz. : 

1st. A Grand Battle Sinfonia, descriptive of the Battl. and Victory 
at Vittoria, adapted for the Pianoforte and dedicated to his Koyat 
Hii^mets, the Pnnce Rq^t-~40 Dncats. 

2nd. A Crand Symphony in the Key of A, adapted to the Piano- 
forte and dedicated to 

Srd. A Gnuid Trio for the ^noforte, Violon and Violonc^o in die 
Key of B. 

4th. A Sonata for the Pianoforte with an Accompaniment for the 
Violin in the Key of G, dedicated to » 

And, in consideration of sudi payn^nt I hereby for nyaeif, my 
Executors and Administrators promise and engage to execute a proper 
.\ssignment thereof to him, his Executors and Administrators or As- 
signees at hb or their Request and Costs, as he or they disll direct. 
And I likewise promise and enpaf^e as above, thnt none of the n^ove 
^all be published in any foreign Country, before the time and day 
fixed and agreed on for such FublicstioB between R. Birdiall and mysw 
shall arrive. 

Instead of this document, so indispensable for his security, 
the publisher received a new demand from Beethoven!— one for 
five pounds additional, as per memorandum: 
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The very unfavorable impression which this proceeding made 
upon the mind of Mr. Bircball may readily be conceived. These 
£5 are the 10 ducats mentioned in the following letter, portioos 
of whidt were suppressed when printed by Ries: 

Vienna, May 8, 1816. 
My answer comes somewhat tanlity; bat I waf ill, had much to 

do nnd it was impossible for me to answer you sooner; now only the 
most necessaiy things — not a Heller of the 10 ducats in gold has as yet 
arrived, and I am already beginning to bdieve, that the Englishmen, too, 
are only magnanimous in foreign lands; so also with the Prince Regent 
from whom I have not even received the copyist's fees for my Battle sent 
to him, not even written or oral thanks ;i Fries here deducted 6 fl. Con- 
vention money. On the receipt of the money from Birdiall, betidte 
15 fl. Convention money for postage, tell B. this — and see that you 
yourself get the draft for the 10 ducats, otherwise it will go like the first 
ti lUB" 'w h at you tdl me about Neate's undertaking would be desiroftb 
for me. I need it, my snJRry amounts to 3400 florins in paper. T pay 
1100 house-rent, my servant and his wife nearly 900 fl. Calculate what 
remains. Moreover, I have got to care whoUy for my little nephew. 
He is till now still in the Tnstitntr; this rnsts mr rlnsp to 1100 fl. and is 
poor besides, so that I must establish myself in decent housekeeping so 
that I can have him with me. How mtidi one most earn in order to 
live here; and yet there is never an end for — for — for— you know it 
already. As to the dedications another time. A few orders besides the 
concert would also be wdcome from the PhiUuurmonic Society — besides 
my dear pupil Ries ought to sit down and dedicate something good to 
me to which the mnffrr -irouM also respond and repay kind with kind. 
How shall I seud ^ou my portrait! I hope too, to have news from Neate, 
urge him on a btt, be assured of my sincere interest in your futures. 
Urge Neate on to toork and composition. All things lovely to your 
wife. Unfortunately I have none. I found only one, whom I shall 
doubtless never poaaeas; but am not a woman hater on that account. 

Your true friend» 

Beethoven. 

Immediately upon the receipt of this letter, Ries spoke with 
Mr. Birchall, who next day (March 15), deposited the £5 with 
Coutts and Co. ; but month £^ter month passed and still the "Declar- 
ation" with Beethoven's signature did not airive. Of the justice* 
propriety, delicacy of this new demand, nothing need be said; its 
historical importiuace is due entirely to the very unfavorable effect 
which it and the correspondence relating to it prodiieed upon the 
minds of tlie TAindon publishers. Mr. Neate was in some degree 
prepared fur tiie coldness with which those gentlemen received his 
proposals in Beethoven's behalf, by a letter written to him after 

•The Prince Regent liad MTior ordered thia work nor had his permiMioa to pretent 
•ad dedioate H to him been atked bafion lendinK it. Beethoreo reeented tlie fact that 
he had Bot been lecoapeased uatS the day «f Us death. 
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the trial of the overtures. One sentence in it he remembered word 
for word: "For God's sake, don't buy anythinpf of Beethoven!** 
But he was not prepared for the utter refusal in all quarters to 
listen to him. He besought Mr. Birchali to purchajie the overtures. 
The reply waa: "I would not print them, if you would give me them 
gnttis." 

As to the score of the Symphony in A (the Seventh), it was folly 
to expect that the Philharmonic Society would pay a larcre sum for 
the manuscript of a work already (March 6) advertised in Vienna 
for subscription at the price of twenty -live liorins. 

It ia another uutance of Beethoven's unlucky t^dency to 
suspect the conduct and motives of others, that seeing in a news- 
paper a notice of the production of one of his Symphonies by the 
Philharmonic Society, he at once assumed that it was the Seventh 
and that Neate had given the use of his manuscript? 

Under such circumstances Neate could do nothing for Beet- 
hoven; nor could he well disclose the true causes of his failure; so 
theoompo8ercharackeristicallya.ss allied that he wowld do nothing, 
and, as will be seen, gave vent to his wrath in terms equally bitter 
and unjust. The If ttrrs sclcK^ted pertaining to these transactions 
are reserveii for Llieir places in chronological order. 

Linke's departure with the Erdodys to Croatia was noted in 
the last chapter; he returned to Vienna in the Autumn in season to 
enable Schuppanzigh to begin his winter season of quartets in 
November. They were given in the hall of the hotel "Zum 
ROmischen Kaiser," and had now ended. So, too, had ended the 
engagement of Schuppanzigh, Weiss and Lioke with Itasouuiow- 
sky. The destruction of his palace, the approach of old age, and 
failing sight, induced him now to dismiss them with suitable 
prions from his service. Schuppanaigh went to Russia ; Linke 
returned to the Erdodys and Weiss remained in Vienna. Before 
their departure the first two gave each a farewell concert. Schup- 
paaaigh's took place in the palace of Count Deym, the programme 
being made up entirely of Beethoven's works, viz: Quartet C major, 
Op. 59; Quintet for Wind-instruments and Pianoforte^ Op. 16, 
Carl Czemy, pianist; and the Septet, Op. 20. Beetlioven "entered 
at the beginning of the quartet** and shared in the deafening 
applause of the crowded audience. Czerny relates: "When I~ 
played the Quintet with Wind-instruments at Schuppanzigh's 
concert, I allowed myself in my youthful frivolity, many cdianges — 
increasing thediffiodty of passages, using the higher octaves, etc. 
Beethoven v^ry properly and severely upbraided me for it in the 
presence of Schuppanzigh, JUnke and the other players. The next 
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day I received from him the followiag letter* which I copy exactly 
from the original lying before me": 

I cannot .see you to-day, to-morrow I will come to you in person to 
talk with you. 1 burst out so yesterday, I was veiy sorry after it had 
happened, but you most pardon it in an author who would have preferred 
to near his work just as he wrote it, bCMiutifully as you played othmriae. j 
I will make it good ■puhUchf to-morrow at the Violoncello Sonata. .^^^^-"—^ 

Be assured that as an artist I cherish the best of good feeling!^ 
you ud ahall ahrayi strive to msnifSnt It. 

Linkers concert took place on the 18th of February in the 
hall ol the **Bttiiiiseher Kaiser,** the programme, except a Ron- 
doletto for the Violoncello by Romberg, bdng also entirely 
Beethoven. Stainer von Felsburg played the new Sonata, Op. 
101, and Czerny the pianoforte part of one of the Sonatas, Op. 102, 
on which occa^iion th<* conii>oser "made it good publicly." And 
so, except for an occasional visit to Vienna by Linke, two more 
of our old aoquamtances disappear lor several years; also Hummel 
and Wild. Hummel we shall meet again beside Beethoven's 
death-bed; Wild no more. An album-leal containing a canon, 
"Ars longa, vitahrevis e.st" anfl "A happy journey, my dear Hum- 
mel, think occasionally of your friend, Ludwig van BretJiovm, 
Vienna, April 4, 1816, ' w^is the farewell to the pianist and compo- 
ser. On the 20th, Wild gave a little musical festival "in the hoane 
of an ait*iover," at whkh he sang the "Adelaide" and "An die 
Hoffnung," Op. 94. Beethoven was present and played the 
accompaniments. .\nd this was his farewell to the singer. On 
April Sd, Beethoven wrote the following letter to Hies: 

My dear Rtes : 

Hr. B. has probably received the Trio and Sonata by this time, 
in the last letter I asked 10 ducats more for copying and postage, 
probably you will work out these 10 ducats for me — always have 
some worriment lest you are spending a great deal for me for postage, I 
greatly wish that you would be so kind to charge up to me all my 
letters to you as I want to have you reimbursed from here by the house oif 
Pries to the house of Coutts in London. Unless the publisher B. objrrts, 
in which case he must send me notice immediately by post, the Sonata 
with violin will appear here on June 15th, the Trio on July 15th, con* 
ceming thr pianoforte arrangement of the Symphony, I wtH inform Herr 
B. when it is to come out. Neate must now be in London; 1 gave him 
to carry with him a number of compositions; and he promised to 
put them to the best use for me, greet him for irie Arc Iidukti RuJolpli 
also pla^s your works with me, my dear Bies, of which U togno pleases 
me particiuaily. Farewell, my (fesr B., eommsnd me to your dear 
wife as wdl as sO the piettar English women to whom it mii^t give 
plessiire. 
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On May 15, a letter of condolence to Countess ErdOdy was 
called out by the sudden death of her son Fritzi. At the ooimtry- 
seat in Croatia, the lad burst one morninf? into his sister's room and, 
complaining of his head, with a cry of anguish sank dead at her feet. 
Beethoven labors sadly in his effort to find words of comfort for the 
strickcD mother: "Reflect that your son might have been forced to 
go into battle and might then, like millions of others, have met his 
death, besides you are stil! \he wofher of two dear, hopeful chil- 
dren." On the same day he wrote a Fr< nch letter to Neate which, 
because of its characteristic style and unconventional spelling, 
Moeehdei reproduced literally. A paragraph will suffice us here: 

Avanthier on me portait un extrait d'une Gaaette anglaise nomm6e 
Morning cronigle, ou je lisoit avec grand j^asir, que la societe phiihar- 
monique 4 donn^ ma sinfonie in A#; e'est une graade satisfaction pour 
moi, mais je soiihais bien d'avoir de vous m^me des nouvelles, que vous 
ferez avec toua Ics compositions, que j ai vous donn^; vous m'avez 
promis id, de donner un concert pour moi, mais ne prenez mal, ri je me 
m6fis un peu, quand je pcnse que le Prince regent d'angleterre ne me 
dignoit pas ni d'une reponse ni d'une autre reconnaissance pour la Bataile 
que j'ai en voy6 a son Alteme, et lequdle on a donn6e n souvent a Londre, 
rt snilr nu^nt les guettes annonooieiit le lensiir de eet csuvre et rien 
d'autre chose. * . . 

The following letter of a few days later was written in English, 
probably by Htfring, and only signed by Beethoven: 



My dear Neate: 

By a letter of Mr. "Ries, T am acqiminted with your happy nrrival 
at London. I am very well picascd with it, and still better I siiouid be 
pkesed if I had learned it by yourself. 

ConoerniTij; our business, I know well enough that for the perform^ 
anee of the greater works, as the Symphony, the Cantata, tl^ Choms» 
and the Opera, you want the hdp of the PhiDuundianie Sodety, and I 
hope your endeavour to my advantap;? will he successful. 

Mr. Kies gave me notice of your intention to give a concert to my 
benefit. For mis triumph of my art at London I would be nidebted to 
you alone: but an influence still wholesomer on my almost indigent life, 
would be to have the profit proceeding from this enterprise. You know, 
that in some regard I am now father to tiie lovely lad you saw with me; 
hardly I can live alone three months upon my annual salary of 3400 
florins in paper, and now the additional burden of maintaining a poor 
orphan -you conceive how welcome lawful means to improve my cir- 
cumstances must be to me. As for the Quartet in F minor, you may sell 
it without delay to a piihlisher, and signify me the day of its publication, 



same ^ou be pleased to do with the two Sonatas, Op. 108; for pianofnte 
and vmIodowo; yet with the latter it needs no luMle. 



Vienna. May 18, 1816. 




The 
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I leave entirely to your judgment to fix the terms for both works, 
to wit, the Quatuor and the Sonatas, the more the better. Be so kind 
to write me immedisteljr for two reaflons; lat, fhst I may not be obliged 
to slirinl: up my shoulders when they nsk mo if T ^ot letters from you; and 
2dly, that I may know how you do, and if 1 am in favour with you. 
Answer me in English if you have to give me happy news (for example, 
those of giving a concert to my benefit), in French if they are bad ones. 

Perhaps you find some lover of mnsir to whom the Trio and the 
Sonata with, violin, Mr. Ries had sold Lo Mr. Birchaii, or the Symphony 
arranged for the Pianoforte, might be dedicated, and from whom there 
might be expected a present. In expectation of yoitr qwedy aaawer, my 
dear friend and countryman, I am, yours truly, 

Lttdwig van Beethovra 

We can follow the progress of the business in cooaection with 
the csomposituuis to be publuhed in Londoii in the foUawing letter 
to Rks: 

Vienna, Jane 11, 181«. 

My dear R.! 

I am sorry that because of me, you are again compelled to pay out 
some postage money, willing as I am to help and serve others it l^vea me 
equal pain to burden others with ray aff iirs. Of the 10 ducats nothing 
has appeared up-to-date and the conclusion to be formed from this is that 
in England as here there are wind-bags and people who do not keep tiieir 
word. I charge nothin^: npninst > ou in this Vr vrrtheless I must l>ee 
of you to go to Mr. Birchaii again in the matter of the 10 ducats, and to 
coSed them yourself, I assure you on my honor that I paid the f 1 fl. in 
Convention coin for expenses outside the copyist's fee and several post- 
ages in bank-notes. The money was not even paid in ducats, though 
you yourself wrote me that it would be paid in Dutch ducats — therefore 
there are also in England such conscientious persons to whom keeping 
their word is nothing? ! ! The publisher here has applied to me to have 
the Trio pTibluhed in London on ike last cf Augwit, for which reason I beg 
of you kindly to speak with "Ntt. B. Bllr. B. can get himself in readiness 
concerninc: the pianoforte arrangement of thf S\-niplionv in A, since as 
soon as the publisher here tells me the day 1 shall immediately let you 
or B. know. 

As I liavr not hrnrd a syllable from Neate since his arrival in Lon- 
don, I beg you to tell him to give you an answer whether he has sold the 
Quartet in F minor as I want to publish it here simultaneously, and what 
I may expect in reference to the Violoncello Sonatas? Of all the other 
works which I sent by him I am alm<wt ashamed to speak, even to myself 
for having again been so trustful to give them to him wholly without 
conditions trusting that his friendship and care for my interests would 
find a way. I was given to read a translation of a report in the Morning 
Chronicle about the performance of a Symphony (probably in A). The 
same thing will probably happen to this as well as all the other works 
which I gave to N. as happened to the Battle, I shall probably get noth- 
ing for them as I got nothing for that work except to read about the per- 
fonnanees in the newspapers. The pianoforte arrangement of the 
Slymi^iony in A was hastily copied and after looking throui^ it carefully 
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I have bail the transcriber change a few passages which i will communi- 
cate to you. All things lovely to your wife. 
In iuule, your true friend, 

Beethoven. 

\ R. Have you dedicated your Concerto in E-flat to Archduke 
Rudolph? VVhy did you not write to him yourself about it? 

Touclung the unhappy negotiations with Birchall and the 
"dccIarstion>" Beethoven finally wrote^ in Fronch, the following 

letter: 

(To Mr. Bixchall) 

Vienna, July ii, 1816. 

Monsieur: 

I received the declaration for my signature concerning the works 

vhirh I rrdrd to you. I am perfectly willing to meet your vrj^hos as 
soon as the trifling affair of the 10 ducats due me for the expense of 
copying, postage, etc., ia adjusted, as I have had tihe honor to ezphiin to 

you in d'-tnil. 

I beg of you. Monsieur, kindly to remit the small sum so as to enable 
me to send you the before-mentioned document. Ftesae accept die 
assurance of my greatest esteem, etc. 

Beethoven had now made up his mind to take his nephew from 
Giannatasio's care and make a home for him with htmsdf . The 

removal was to be made at the end of the approaching quarter 
and ineanwhilf K'nr! was tn rrmnin he w«s so that be miL'ht 

have proper care durin^' fiis r< covery from the effects of an opera- 
tion for hernia. Beethuvcn notified his purpose to Giannatasio 
on July 28, 1816, and admonished his friend that in the mterim 
the old strictness was to be observed touching the mother's visits. 
The foUowiag passage is from the letter: 

As regards the Queen of Night, matters win remain as they have 

been, and even If the of)eration should !>e jHrformed at your pl.ic. , as he 
will be iU for a few days and consequently more susceptible and irritable, 
she is all the less to be admitted to him since all impressions might easily 
be renewed in K. which we cannot permit. How little we can hope for 
amendmrnt in her case is shown by the enclosf^d insipid srrawl which I 
send you only that you may see how how right 1 am m pursumg the plan 
adopted; but this time I wd not answer her like a Sarastro but fiae a 
sultan. 

The surgical operation on the boy was peffoimed by Dr. 

Smetana and under the affectionate care which he received at the 

hands of the Giannata'^ios lie quickly recovered and visited his 
uncle at Baden, going thither with the Giannatasios. Fr&ulein 
Fanny tells the story of the visit simply and gracefully: 
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While his nephew was still with lu [she writes], Beetlioven owye 
invited ui to viaii him at Baden where he was spending the summer 
mnntHs, my fafVior wnd we two daughters with Karl. Although our host 
had been informed of our coming we soon noticed that no arrangement 
had beeo made for our entertunment. B. ivent with us in the evening 
to a tavern where we were surprised to note that he <Ji( kered with thr 
waiter about every ioll» but this was because owing to his bad hearmg be 
had frequently bwn dieated by serving-people; for even theo one had to 
be very r]n^e to his ear to make him uudorsland and I recall that I was 
often greatly embarrassed when I had to pierce through the grayish hairs 
which concealed his ear; he himself often said : '*I must have my hair cut!*' 
Looking at him cursorily one thought that his hair was coarse and bfktly. 
hut it was very fine and when he put his hand through it, it remained 
standing in ail direcUous which often looked comical. (Once when he 
eame we noticed a hole in the elbow when he was taking his overcoat off ; 
he must have remembered it for he wantcf! to put it on again, but said* 
laughing, takmg it completely oflf: "You've already sixa it!") 

When we came to his lodgings in the afternoon a walk was pro- 
pogofl; hut our host would not go along, excusinp himself saying he had a 
neat deal to do; but he promised to follow and join us, and did so. 
But when we came bade m the evening there was not a sign of enter- 
tainment to be seen. B. muttered excuses and accusations against the 
persons who had been charged with the arrangements and helped us to 
settle ourselves; O how interesting it was! to move a light sofa with his 
lielp. A rath^ large ro<mi in which his fnanoforte stood, was deaned for 
us girls to use as a bedroom. But sleep remained long ahgent from us in 
this musical sanctuary. Yes, and I must confess to my shame that our 
curiosity and desire to know things led us to examine a large round table 
which stood in the room. A note-hook in particular reecived otit atten- 
tion. But there was such a confusion of domestic matters, and much of 
it whidi to us was illegible that we were amased; but, behold, one passage 
I still remember — there it stood: "My heart runs over at the sight of 
lovely nature — although she is not here!" — that gave us a great deal to 
tlunk about. In the morning a very prosaic noise roused ns out of our 
poetical mood! B. also apfjeared soon with a scratched face, and com- 
plained that he had had a quarrel with his servant who was going away, 
"Look," he said, "how he has maltreated me!" He complained also that 
these persons, fJthough they knew that he could not hear, did nothing 
to make themselves understood. We then took a walk through the 
beautiful Helenenthal, we girls ahead, then B. and our father. What 
follow s we were able to overhear with stratned'CMUS; 

My f;ifhrr thought that B. could rescue himself from hh unfor- 
tunate domestic conditions only by marriage» did he know anybody, etc. 
Now our long foreboding was confirmed? "be unhappy in love! Five 
ears ago he had made the arqnaintance of a person, a union with whom 
e would have considered the greatest happiness of his life. It was not 
to be thoni^t of, almost an impossibility, a diimera— nevertheless it Is 
now as on the first day." This harmony, he added, he had not yet 
discovered? It had never reached a confession, but he could not get it 
out of his mind! Then there followed a moment which made good for 
maagr misunderstandings and grievous conduct on his part; for he acknowl- 
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edged my father's friendly offer to help him hs much as posj^ible tu his 
domestic troubles, and I believe he was convinced of his friendship for 
him. lie spoke again of his unfortunate loss of hearing, of the wretched 
physical exutence which he had endured for a long time. He (B.) was 
m hmpvj at the noonday meal (in the open air in Hdeiia) Us muse 
hovered around him! He frequently turned aside and ^rotr a frw 
measures with the remark: "M^ promenade with you cost me some notes 
bnt bnm^t in othen." AU this happened in September of the year 1816. 

Beethoven's project now was, upon returning to the city 
to abandon his tavern life and so to arrange his domestic atlairs a^j 
to hare his nephew live with him and attend sdbool mr study with 
private tutors — perhaps both. As usual ZmeskaU was chaiged 
with looking after semats, discovering their qualifications, etc. 
After ICarl should come there would be need of a housekeeper, 
but meanwhile Beethoven suggested to Zmeskall that he find for 
him a servant who should be good, of decent deportment, well 
fecommended, married "and not murderous so that my life may 
be safe inasmuch as for the sake of several rapscallions I want 
to live a little longer in this world." He returned to Vienna by 
September 27 at the latest. 

That brilliant youth Alois- Jeitteles of Brilnn, now a student 
of medicine at Vienna, wrote when hardly twenty-one years of age 
the beauttful series of songs **An die feme Geliebte," so exquisitely 
set to music by Beethoven. Schindler states, that the composer 
thanked the young poet for the happy inspiration; but whether he 
had found tliem in a luunlhook, which is yirolmldo or received 
them in manuseri])t, does not appear. But no one can hear them 
ade<|uateiy sung without feeling that there is something more in 
that music than the moe inspiration of the poetry. It was com- 
pleted not many weeks before, in his lettertoRies (May 8),hewiote: 
"I found only one whom I shall doubtless never possess**; and 
but six months before the above conversation with Giannatasio. 
Just five years had now elapsed since he beeame acquainted with 
Amalie von Sebald: was she not the real inspiration of "An die 
femeGeliebte"?* 

Peter Joseph Simrodc of Bonn, then 24 years of age, was now 
in Vienna. He was often with Beethoven, in Baden, in his 
lodfi^ing in the Sailerstfitte and in the inn "Zur goldenen Birn," 
where he often dined after the removal of Giannatasio to that 
quarter. Mr. Simrock also told the writer that he had no diffi- 

iDr. Ki' iTiAnn, holding to his thror}- that the love-letter to the "Immortal Beloved" 
WM writtf II >H] July fl. IHH, chan^c.'t 1 haver's concluding words to make them read: 
"That tlin <:\ r\i-, w hi' li n?l \ miws Beethoven »o greatly as a song compo-si-r, waa dilWtad 
to ibe a<i(lreM«« o( the love-letter of July 0. ISli, can be accepted aa certain." 
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culty In iw^Kng Beethoven undentand him H ht spoke hito 1^ 
left ear; but anything private or confidential must be conunttni- 
cated in writing. On one occasion the oompoaer handed him 

pnprr and pencil, remarking that his servant was an eaves- 
dropper, etc. A few days afterwards when Simrock called again, 
"Now/' said Beethoven, "we can talk, for I have given my servant 
5 florins, a kick in the rear and sent him to the devil.'' 

Everywhoe in public, said Suniodc, Beethoven rafled at 
Emperor Franz because of the reduction of the paper money. 
"Such a rascal ought to be hanj^ed to the first tree," said be, But 
he was known and the police officials let him do wliat he pleased. 
He ate a great deal at the tavern because he ordered haphazard 
aad sent away what was not to his taste. 

Another of Beethoven's visitors just now was Aleiander Syd. 
This gentleman, since July 1810, a Major-Gcneral in the East 
India Company's Engineer Corps, ptiid the usual triViute to the 
cliiaale, and, broken down in health, came to Viemia to put him- 
self under the treatment of Malfatti. He thus made the ac* 
quaintance of Dr; BertoIini» who gave to Jahn and the present 
writer the following details: 

Xyd was a great lover of music, and, afta his long residence 
in India, enjoyeil to tlic utmost his present opportunities of hear- 
ing it. Bertolini took liim to Czerny, who during several visits 
played to him all the pianoforte works of Beethoven then in print. 
The General was ravuhed with these compositions, asked for a 
complete thematic catalogue of the composer^s works, and be- 
sought Bertolini to introduce him to their author. This took |)lace 
on the 28th of September "in the house next to the Colorado 
Palace," said Bertolini. They found him shaving and looking 
shockingly, his ruddy face browned by the Baden sun variegated 
by razor cuts, bits of paper, and soap. As Kyd seated himself 
crash t went the chair. In the course of the interview, the General, 
showing the common bdxef of Beethoven's poverty, proposed to 
him through the Doctor, to compose a symphony for which he 
would pay him 2{<0 clii< its ( CiOO), and secure its performance by 
the London Philharmomc Society, not doubting that the profits of 
the work to the composer would thns amount to £1000. HeoflFered 
also to take him himself to London. To Beethoven's leaving 
Vienna just now there really seems to have been no serious im* 
pediment, other than his nephew; and the boy was certainly in 
the best of hands so Jong as he remained with Giannatasio. 
However, he did not accept the proposition, nor even the order for 
the Symphony; because Kyd desired to have it rather like the 
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cftriiert than the later onea — that is, aomewhat shorter, sunpler, and 
more easy of comprehension than these last* The conclusion 
of the story as told in the fiscfaoff MS. corresponds entirely with 

the Doctor's relation: 

When Bcrtolini related all this to his friend with sympathetic joy 
the latter received it in an entirely different soirit. lie declared that he 
would receive dictation from no one; he needea no money, despised it and 
would not submit himsrlf to the whim of another man for !uilf ihc worlcl, 
Still less compose anything which was not according to his liking, to his 
hidividuality. Fnm tiiat time he was also eool towaid Bertcwni and 
maainedao. 

When he afterwards quarrelled with and msulted Malfatti he 

broke entirely with Bertolini; but both those gentlemen were too 
honorable ever to disclose the details of this breach* Simrock 
writes in an autograph notice for this work: 

WTipn I visited Bwthoven in Vienna on SeptemKer ?f>, IRIfi, he 
told me that he hud had a visit uu the day before from aii EaglisLiimu 
whoonbdutf of the London Philharmonic Society had a.sked him to com- 
pose a symphony for that institution in the style of the first and second 
symphonies, regardless of cost. ... As an artist he felt himself deeply 
offended at such an offer and mdignantly refused it and thus dosed the 

interview with the intrrTnpdTary. In his excifpmrnt hr expressed him- 
self very angrily and with deep displeasure towards a nation which by 
such an offer had niaoifested so lew an ephiien of an attiBt and ait, 
which lie lookotl upon as a great insiJt, When we were passing Has- 
linger's publishing house in the Graben in the afternoon he stopped 
snoKieBly and iKMntinc to a large, powerfully buOt man iriw had jost 
entered* cried out: '^^fneie's the man whom I threw down atain yerter- 
day!" 

"Whom I threw down stairs*' was, of course, meant metaphorically. 
It is pretty evident that Beethoven in some degree misunderstood 
General Kyd's proposition and that this ebullition of spleen was 
rather flirted against Neate and the Philharmonic Society than 
the GeneraL It ia greatly to be reipretted that this artistic pride 
had so little restraining effect upon bis correspond^ioe when 
pecuniary matters form the topic — which remark brings us again 
to Mr. Birrhall. Beethoven had at !ast discovered the £5 to his 
credit in the baak of Fries and Co., and signed a receipt for it on 
August 8d — too late to prevent the following letter being sent to 
him: 

August 14, ISltf. 

Sir: 

Mr. Birchall received yours of the 82d of last month and was sur- 
prised to hear you have not yet received the additional £5.0.0 to defray 
your espeaaes of copying, etc. He aaaures the above sum was paid to 
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Messrs. Coutts and Co., March 15th last, to be txmiimutted to Messrs. 

Fries and Co., of Vienna for you, which he supjxjsed you VoulH nn^ive »< 
safe as the previous sum. In consequence of your iasL lelLer, inquirj- lia^ 
again been made at Messrs. Coutts and Co., respecting it and they have 
referred to their books and find that Messrs. Fries and Co , werr ^^Titten to 
on the 13th of May, and in that letter the following extract respecting you 
was contained. 

London^ May 18^ 1819. 

"To Messrs. Fries and Co.: 

**We have received from Mr. Bndial] a faitlwr sum of live poonda 

[£5] on your account for the use of Mr. Beethoven. You will therefore 
please to account to that gentleman for the same and include the amount 
itt your next bill ux)on us. 

"Coutts and Go." 

It Mr. Deetlioveu w3I call on Metars. Friea and Co., and get them to 

refer to that letter, no doubt it will be immediately paid, as there is a 
balance in their favour at Messrs. Coutts and Co.» of £5.0.0, which was not 
included in their last Bill on London. 

Mr. Birchall is aony you have not received it to aoon as you ou|^t» 
but he hopes you will be convinced the fault does not lay [sic] with him* aa 
the money was paid the day after Mr. Ries spoke about it. 

Mr. Birchall wished particularly to have the Dedaiation returned to 
him as soon as possible and likewi-^f^ wishes you to favour him with the 
Dedications and operas, which are to be put to the Trio, Sonata and the 
Grand Symphony in A. The publieation of the Sonata has been delayed 
a lon^ time in consequence of that, but he hopes you will not delay for- 
warding all on the receipt of this. When you write again Mr. Birchall 
will be glad to know your sentiments respecting writing Variations to 
the most favourite English, Scotch or Irish airs for the fianoforte with 
an Rcoompaniment either for the violin or violoncello — as you find best — 
about the same length as Mozart .s uirs La dove prcnde and "Colomba 
o tortorella" and Handel's "See Uie Conquering Hero Conns*'; with your 
Vnriations, be so good, when you oblige him with your terms, as to say 
whether the airs need be sent you; if you have many perhaps mentioning 
the name will be suflBcient. In fixing the price Mr. Bixdiall wishes yon 
to mentioD a sum tiiat will include Cofiying and Postages. 

For B. Birchall. 

C. Ixmsdale. 

Beethoven's reply in English bears all the marks of Haring's 
pen, being only signed by himself: 

Vienna, October 1, 1816. 

My ifearl^: 

I have duly received the £5, and thought previously you would not 
increase the number of Englishmen neglecting their word and honour as I 
had the misfortune of meeting with two of tliis sort . In reply to the other 
topics of Sfour favour, I have no object ion to write Variations aocording to 
your plan RTid t hope you will not find £30 too much, the accompaniment 
will be a Hute or violin or a violoncello; you'll either decide it when you 
send me the approbation of the price, or yoUll leave it to me. I e^ect 
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to receive the songs or poetry — the sooner the better, and you'll favour me 
also with the probable number of works ol Variatiofis you are inehned to 

receive of me. 

The Sonate in G with the accompaniment of a violin is dedicated 
to his Imperial Highness, Archduke Rudolph of Austria — it is Op. 96. 

The Trio in B-(flatl is dedicated to the same and is Op. 97. The Piano 
arrangement of the Symphony in A is dedicated to the Empress of the 
Russias, meaning the wife of the Emperor Alexander — Op. 98. 

( OIK erning the expenses of copying and posting, it is not possible 
to fix them before hand, they are at any rate not c onsiderable and you'll 
please to consider that you have to deal with a man of honour, who will 
not charge one 6d (sixpencel more than he is charged for himself. Messrs. 
Fries and Co , will account with MesiTB. Coutta and Co^ The postage 
may be lessened as i have been told. 

I offer you of my works the following new ones. A grand Sonata 
for the pianoforte nlone £40. A Trio for the Piano with accompt. of 
Viohu or Violoncello for £50. It is possible that somebody will offer you 
other works of mine to puidiase: for ex. the Score of the Grand Sym« 
phony in A. With repard to the arrangement of tliis Symphony for the 
piano, I beg you not to forget that you are not to publish it until I have 
appointed the day of its publication here in Vienna. This cannot be 
otherwise without maldng myself guilty of a dishonourable act — but the 
Sonata with the violin and the Tru> in B-flat may be published without 
any delay. 

With all the new Workt which you will have of me or whidi I 
offer you, it rests with you to name the day of their publication at your 
own choice. I entreat you to honour me eun soon as possible with an answer 
having many orders for compositions and that yoa may not be ddayed. 
My address or dixecUon is: 

Monsieur Louis van Beethoven, 
No. 1055 and 1066 Sallerstlltte, 8te Stock* 

Vienna. 

You may send your letter if you please direct to your» 

Most humble servant, 

Ludi^ van Beethoven. 

Beethoven not only comi^ained of Neate to Ries, but now 
wrote to Smart of him in such bittor terms that that gmtleman 
suppressed the letter entirely except to show it to Neate himself, 
whose grief and astonishment at the injustice done him ate but 
partly expressed in this next letter: 

London. October 80» 1816. 

My dear Beethoven : 

Nothing has ever mwtk me more pain than your letter to Sir Ceorge 

Smart. I confess that I deserve your censure, that I am preatly in fault; 
but must say also that I think you have judged too hastily and too 
harshly of my conduct. The letter I sent ym ttomb time nnce, was writ- 
ten at a moment when I was in such a state of mind and spirits that I am 
sure, had you seen me or known my sufferings, you would have excused 
every unsatitfactory passage in it. Thank God! it is now all over, and I 
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was just on the point of writing to you, when Sir George called with 
your letter. I do not know how to begin an answer to it; I have never 
been called upon to justify myself, because it is the first time that I ever 
stood aociiied of diuioiior; and what makes it the more painful is "that 
I stand accused by the man who, of all in the world, I mwt admire and 
esteem, and one also whom 1 have never ceased to think and wish for 
his wdfare, since I mada hit acquaintaiMse.*' But as the appearutce of 
my condTirt hu.s been so unfavorable in your ryes, I must tell yoit again of 
the situation 1 was in pievious to my marriage. 

a 

I remain in my profe^isiou, and with no abatement of my love of 
Bsethoven! During tnis period I could not myself do ansrthing publicly, 
consequently all your music remained in my drawer unseen and unheard. 
I, however, did make & very considerable attempt with the Philharmonic 
to acquire for yon what I thought you fully oititfed to. I offered all your 
music to them ujion condition that they made you a very handsome present ; 
this they said they could not afford, but proposed to see and hear your 
ntuMc* atul tlwn oflier n prioe to it ; I objected and replied **tliat I should 
be ashamed that your music should be put up by auction and bid for! 
— that your name and reputation were too dear to me"; and I quitted the 
meeting with a determination to give a concert and take all the trouble 
myself, rather tiian that your feelings should be woonded by the chance 
of their disapproval of your works. I was the more apprehensive of this, 
from the unfortunate circumstances of your Overtures not being well 
received; they said they had no more to hope for, from your other works. 
I was not a Director la.st season, but I am for the next, and then I shall 
have a voice which I shall take care to exert. I have offered your 
Sonatas to several publishers, but they thought theu too difficult, and 
said llioy would not be saleable, and eonsi ([uently made offers such as I 
could not accept, but when I shaU have played them to a few professors* 
their reputation will naturally be increased fay tlieir merits, and I hope to 
have better offers. The Symphony you read of in the "Morning Chron- 
icle" T believe to he the one in C minor; it certainly was not the one in A, 
for it has not Inxn played at a concert. I shall insist upon its being 
played next sea.^on, and most probably the first night. I Mtt exceedingly 
glad that you have chosen Sir George Smart to make your complaints of 
me to, as ne is a man of honor, and very much your friend; had it been 
anyone else, your complaint mi^t have been waned to, and I injured 
all the rest of my life. But I trust I am too respectable to be thought 
unfavorably of by those who know me. I am, however, quite willing to 
give up every dieet I have of youra, tf yon again d^ire it. Sir George 
will write by the next post, and will confirm this. I am sorry you say 
that I did not even acknowledge my obligation to you, because I talked of 
nothing else at Vienna, as every one thne ^o knows me can t^tify. I 
even offered my purse, which you generously always declined. Bray, my 
dear Friend, believe me to remain, 

Ever yours, most sincerely, 

C. Neate. 
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Zmeskall, whose patience and forbearance werp inexhaustibly 
had again provided his friend with servants — a man and his wife-— 
and something was done towards making the lodging in the Sailca*- 
stiitte ready to receive the nephew at the end of the quarter. But 
this was not yet to be. The circumstances explain the foUowing 
little letter to Zmeskall of date November 8, 1819: 

Dear Z. Your non-reoommendatioa of the servants engaged by me 
I can slso not recommend — beg of yon nt nnre to hand over to me 
throttgli Hr. Schlemmer the papers, testimonials, etc., which you have 
from them. I have reason to suspect them of a theft. I have been 

continually ill since the 14th of last month and must keep to my bed 
and room. All projects concerning my nephew have foundered be- 



Further inloimatioii is provided by the foUowing letter to 

Giannatasio: 

Valued Friend : 

My household greatly resembles a shipwreck, or threatens to, in 
brief I have been so swindled in reference to these people by one who 
tSkctM to be a eonnoisBeur, moreover my recovery seems to be in no 

hurry. To engage a steward whose exterior and interior is unknown 
under such circumstances, and to leave tlie educaUou of my i^arl to 
chance, I can never do, great as are the sacrifices which in many respects 
1 shall again be called upon to make, I therefore beg you to keep my Karl 
again for this quarter, I shall accept your suggestion regarding his 
cuhivatioa of mnsie to this extent that Karl shall leave you 2 or even 8 
times a week evenings at 6 o'clock and remain with me till the next 
morning when he shall return to you again by about 8 o'clock. Eveiy 
day wooM he too taxing for K. and for me^ since it would always 

liavi- to he at the same Iiour, ton \^-car'5iome and restrict in p;. We shall 
discuss more in detail during this quarter what would be most fu-acticaUe 
and eonaderate also for me, for, m view, unfortnnately of the fact that 
my circumstances are continually getting worse I must also use this ex- 

Eression, if your residence in the garden had been better adapted to my 
ealth, everything would more easily have been arranged. As regards 
ray indebtedness to you for the last quarter I must beg of you to bring 
the matter directly to my attention as the bearer of this has been blessed 
by God with a certain amount of stupidity which one might not begrudge 
him if others were not affected by it. Begarding the other expenditures 
for Karl during his illne'^H or matters connected with it, I beg of yon to 
have patience for a few days as I have large expenditures just now on all 
hands. I should also like to know how 1 am to conduct myself toward 
Smettana in view of his successfully accomplished operation. So far as 
bis compensation is concerned if I were rich or not in the condition of all 
(except the Austrian usurers) whom fate has bound to this country, I 
would not ask at all. I only moan an approximate estimate. Farewell, 
I embrace you with all my heart, and will always look upon you as the 
friend of myself and my KaiL 
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In Nav«mber, Mr. Lonsdale wrote as follows in bdiaU of 
Mr.BiichaU: 

London, November 8» 1816. 

Sir: 

In answer to yours of the 1st October, 1 am desired by Mr. Birchall 
to inform you, he is glad to find you are now satisfied respecting his 
promise of t»ymg you £5 ... in addition to what you before received 
arcorfling to agreement; but he did not think you would bjivp delayed 
beudiag the receipt signed after the receipt of the 130 ducats merely 
because you had not received the £5 . . ., which latter sum was not in- 
cluded in the receipt. Till it comes Mr. Birchall cannot, nt any rate, 
enter into any fresh arrangement* as his first care will be to secure those 
pieoea he has already paid you for, and see ho«r they answer his purpose as 
a Music Sfller and without the receipt ho cnnnot prevent any other Mnsic 
Seller from publishing them. In regard to the airs with variations, the price 
of £30, which is supposed you mean for each, is considerably more than 
he could afford to give, ever to have any hopes of seeing them repay him 
—if that should be your lowest price — Mr. Birchall will give up his idea 
of them altogether. The Symphony in A will be quite ready for publi- 
cation in a week; Mr. Ries (who has kindly undertaken the inspection of 
your works) has it now looiong over — but it will not come out till the dag 
corner you may appoint. 

Mr. Birchall fears the Sonata in G and the Trio in B-flat have been 
published in Vienna before his — he will be oMipcd to you to inform him of 
the day, when you write, that they were published. I am soriy to say, 
that Mr. BircliaU*8 health has been very had for two or three years back, 
which prevents him from attending to business and as there are, I fear, 
but little hopes of his bein^ much better, he is less anxious respecting 
making any additions to hu catalogue than he otherwise would havo 
been; he is much obliged to you for the offer of the Sonata and the Trio, 
but he begs to decline it for the reasons before mentioned. 

Hoping to hear soon respecting the paper sent for your signature, 
I am for Mr. Birdiall, etc. 

C. Lonsdale. 

P. S. The Sonata in G ispublished and the Trio will be in a few days. 
Is Mr. Beethov»s*s opera of Fiddio pubUshed? Where and by whom? 

To this letter Beethoven sent an answer addressed to Mr. 
BirchaU dated December 14, 1816, as follows: 

Vienna, December 14, 1816. — 1065 Sailerstatte. 

Dear Sir: 

I give you my word of honor, that T bave signed and delivered the 
receipt to the house. Fries and Co., some day last August, who, as they 
say, transmitted it to Messrs. Coutts and Co., ithere you'll have the 
goodness to apply. Some error mipht have taken place that instead of 
Messrs C. sending it to you, the^ have been directed to keep it till fetched. 
Excuse this irregularity, but it m not my fault, nor had I ever the idea of 
withholding it from the circumstnnce of the £5 not In ing included. 
Should the receipt not come forth at Messrs. C, I am ready to sign any 
othmr uid you shall have it directly with return of post. 
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If you find variations in my style too dear at £S0, 1 will abat^ for 
the sake of your friendship, one-thiH. and yon have the <^er of Midi 
variations a.s fixed in our former letter.-, for iliiO each air. 

Please to publish the Symphony in A immediately, as well as the 
Sonata and the Trio — they being rfuiy liere. 

The grand opera Fidelio is my work. The arrangement for the 
pianoforte has been published here under my csve^ but Uie score of the 
opera itself is not yet published. T huxc given a copy of t!ie si (jrr to Mr. 
Neate under the seal of friendship and whom I shaU direct to treat for 
my aocount in case an offer dK>iiw nreieiit. 

I anxiously hope your health is impfoviiig. Give me leave to 
subscribe myself. Dear Sir, 

Your very obedient servant, 
IFtetmark. Dec. 81, 1816.] Ludwig van Beethoven* 

This letter closed the correspcmdence; for upon the death of 
Mr. Bircball his suooenor, Lonsdale, did not deem the connection 
with the composer to be worth retaining. Letters to Zmeskail, 
Sir George Smart and Neate, in London, tell of incidents which 
make up the history of the latter part of the year 1816: 

(To Zmeskail— December 16.) 
Here dear Z. you will receive my friendly dedication^ which 1 hope will 
be a precious souvenirof our long-continued frienddiip and be accepted as a 

proof of my respect and not as the end of a long-spun thread (for you 

belong to my earliest friends in Vienna). Farewell — Abstain from the 
decayed fortresses, the attack exhausts more than those on the well 
pieserved. 

As ever, 

Your friend, 

Beethoven* 

N.B. If you have a moment's time please tdl me how mudi a livery 
irill cost now (without cloak) with hat and boot money. 

The most extraordinary changes have taken place, the man, thank 
God, has gone to the devil, but on the other hand the wife seems dis- 
posed to attach heisetf all the moie dosdly. 

(To Sir George Smart, dicUted to Ettring.) 

Vienna, December 16> 1816.^1055 Saikfstlltte, 8d Floor. 

"hfy dear Sir: 

You honor me with so many enoomiums and compliments that 

I ought to blusli, tlio' I confess they are highly flattering to me and I 
thank you most heartily for the part you take in my affairs. They have 
rather gone a little back through the strange situation in which our lost— 
but happily recovered — friend Mr. Neate found himself entangled. 
Your kind letter of 81 October, explained a great deal and to some satis- 
faction and I take the liberty to enclose an answer to Mr. Neate, of 
^om I also received a letter, witJi my entreaties to assbt him in all his 
undertsldngs in my behalf. 

iTo tin <|«art«t ia F miaor. Op. W. 
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You say that the Cantata might serve your purpose for the Oratorios 
and I ask you if you find £50 too much to give for it? I have had no 
benefit for it ^atever until now, but I etill should not widi to ask of you 
a price by which you might be a loser. Tli< refore we shall name £40, 
and if your success should be great, then I hope you will have no objection 
of addiBg the £10, to make the sum as mentioned. The Copyright 
would be yours and I should only make the condition of my publishmg 
it here at a period, which you torn he pleased to appoint and not hrfore 
1 have communiclEited to Mr. H&ring your kind intentions (good wishes) 
and be jolu with me in the expieanon of the highest vegeid, whidi he 
always entertained for yon. 

Mr. Neate may keep the ditfereut works except the Cantata if you 
accept it and I hope he will have it in his power wiUi your aiMntanftr to 

do somctlunp for mr. which from my illness and ikom the atafto of the 
Austrian finances would be veiy welcome. 

Give me leave to rabaenbe myself with the greatest esteem and 

Ludwig van Beethoven* 

QSx, Qbiogi at Beethoven'a dictation, to Mr. Neate.) 

Vienna, December 18, 181<1. 

My dear Sir: 

Both letters to Mr. Beethoven and to me arrived. I shall first 
answer his, as he has made out fome memorandunia, and would have 
written himself, if he was not prevented by a rheumatic feverish cold. 

He says: What can I answer to your warn^elt excuses? Past ills must 
be forgotten, and 1 wish you heartily joy that you have safely reached the 
long-wiahed-for port of love. Not having heard of you, I could not delay 
any longer the publication of the Symphony in A, which appeared here 
some few weeks ago. It certainly may last some weeks longer before a 
copy of this publication appears in London, but unless it is aoon per- 
formed at the Philharmonic, and something is done for me afterwards by 
way of benefit, I don't see in what manner I am to reap any good. The 
loss of your interest last season with the Fliiniarmonie, when all my works 
in your hands were unpulilished, has done me great lianii; but it could 
not be helped, and at this moment I know not what to say. Your 
intentions are good, and it is to be hoped that my little fame may yet 
help. With respect to the two Sonatas, Op. lOi, for piuic^orte and 
idoloncello, I wish to spe them sold very soon, as I have sexTra! oflPers 
for them in Germany, which depend entirely upon mc to accept; but I 
should not wish, by publishing them here, to lose all and every advantage 
with them in England. I am satisfied with the ten guineas offered for 
the d^cation of the Trio, and I be^ ^ou to hand the title immediately to 
Mr. Birchall, who is anxiously waiting for it; youH please to use my 
name with him. 

I should be flattered to write some new works for the Philharmonic — 
I mean Symphonies, an Oratorio, or Cantatas, etc. Mr. Birdball wrote 

as if he wished to purcha.se my "Fidelio." Please to treat with him, unless 
you have some plan with it for my benefit concert, which in general I 
leave to you and Sir George Smart, who will have the goodness to deliver 
this to you. 
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The score of the opera *'FideIio" is not published in Germany or 

anywhere else. Try what can be done with Mr. Birchall, or as you 
think best. I was very sorry to hear that the three Overtures were not 
liked in London. I by no means reckon them among my best worka* 
(which, howr\f-r, T can hol(!!y say of tlic Syinyjhoiiy in A), but still they 
were not disliked here and in Pesth, where people are not easily satished. 
Was there no fault in tsnscntiaii? Was there no party spirit? 

And now I shall close, with the best wislus for your welflW^ and 

that you enjoy all possible felicity in your new situation of life* 

Your true friend. 

Ludirig van BeelhoTOii. 

Towaid the end of the month Beethoven wrote a lengthy 
letter to Dr. Kanka: 

Tienns, December 98, 1816. 

Uy very dear and honored friend : 

To-morrow's post-wagon will carry for you a Symphony by me in 
acoiv, the reported Battle Symphony in score. Trio and a Violin Sonata 
and a few song pieces — I know that you feel in advance that I am 
gratefril for all that yoi! do for me as lately nJsn for the quick remittance 
recently of my semi-yearly [dues}. But now again a request, rather an 
imposition, yoa even a commisiioii. The city of Betz» consisting of 
about 500 houses will appoint you as Curator of a certain Johann 
Hamatsch in Prague, for he&ven s sake do not decline such a simple 
judicial matter for thereby my poor little nephew will finally receive a 
small fortune, of course the mnUcr will first have to be passed on by our 
ma^istracv here, inaamuch as^tbe mother will probably have some b^oefit 
of it, thmh of it hoir mudi time these thinga will take, my poor mifor* 
lunate brother died without seeing the end, for the courts have surh 
care for His Majesty, that the predecessor of the present syndtcus of the 
city of Retz wanted to pay my brother 6000 florins for 600 (x) such are 
the hoaoiable men which our amiable Christian monarch haa around 
him— the present syndinis is himself an honest and capable man (for, if 
he wanted to he mi^^^t luive been hke the former), meanwhile the afore» 
mentioned Hamatsch i n Prague (a tradesman) hai not yet given notice 
of hia acceptance f N B. — for 4 or 5 years). 

The syndicus Bayer of Retz will therefore send you the Curate! 
decree together with a copy of the bill of exchange from the ma^straey 
of Retz, I know mmh too well how small and trivial the case h for a man 
of brains like yourself, if you do not think it fitting, I beg of you to choose 
aomebody for it and to promote the matter aa mndt aa you can — ^but 
it would in every respe«t be better if you would undertake it, perhaps a 
mere consultation with the man (in Prague) would bring the matter to a 
conclusion. 

xThe preaent ayndicua needed only 80 days and as many nights to 
extricate the matter from its former confusion in which it had l)ecn left. 

My nephew, so dear to me, is in oue of the best institutions in 
^enna, displays great talmt, but all this goes to my expenae and the 
Retz affair might enable mo to ^prnd a few hundred florins more on the 
education of my dear nephew. 1 embrace you as one of my dearest 
friends. 
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A little cantata, written in h<Hior of FHnee Lobkomts^ bdkmgB 
to this month of December. An autograph copy was given some 
forty years afterwards to Dr. Ottokar Zeithammer, of Prague, by 
the aged widow of Beethoven's friend Peters, wlio gives this 
account of its origin: 

The copy of a little cantata v, ]\\vh he fBccthoven) wrote for me to be 

Eerformed on the birthday of the f rince* now long dead, and which — as 
e himself says — reached me after his deatii, was in leality written by him 
and most daintily tied together with blue ribl)on. . . . The cantata 
consists only of a few reiterated words, we can hardly say comvosed by 
himself, and originated when he heaid of the approaching birthday 
festival of the Prince when visiting us. "And is there to be no cele- 
bration?" he asked, and I answorpH him, "No." "That will not do," he 
replied; "I'll hurriedly write you a cantata, which you must smg for 
htm." But tlie peiformance was never reached. ' 

The intended performance never took place, because Lobko- 
witz, bom on December 7, 177:^, died on December 16, 1816. And 
M> he, too, disappears from our history. The loiegoing leodves 
all needful confinnation in this letter: 

(To Peters.) 

Januarv R, 1816. 
[Shonl.f be 1817.] 

Only yesterday did I hear from Hm. von Bernard, who met me, 
tint srou are beie and therefore I send you these two copies, which un« 
fortunately were not finishcri until just at the time when tne death of our 
dear Prince Lobkowitz was reported. Do me the favor to hand them to 
His Serene Hi^ness, the first-bom Prince Lobkowitz, together with this 
writing, it was just today, T intended to look up the cashier to nsk him 
to undertake its delivery in Bohemia, not having, in truth, beheved 
anyone here. 

I, if I may speak of myself, am in a state of tolerably good health and 
wish you the same. I dare not ask you to come to me for I should be 
obliged to tell you why^ and that I should not presume to do as little as 
why you would not or vmdd not desire to come. I beg you to write the 
insicript ion to the Prince as I do not koow his given name — the Srd copy 
please keep for your wife. 

iThis rompnsition. solo And dmroi, S<flat aHjar* fariy*t]u«e mu mn m laag, 

hikd for a text oaly these words: 

**Long life to our dear Man 
MurheUve! 
May nob1« medi be lui loviGest esUiag^ 
TIkd f)ba11 he not forgo the lovdlat lewatd. 

May he live, etc." 

A copy of tidst leeciTed many yean ago from Dr. Edmund Schebek. is inscribed "Even- 
ing of April It. 1822. before the birthday of His Ser. Prince Ferdituutd Lobkowitt." 
This younf Prince completed his tSik year on April IS, IStt. It ia dear, tlietcfoKw 
that tUa iucdptios icfm to a paif onnane^ not to tiM eeoiporitim of the 1^ 
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To the few names which this year have appeared in our 
narrative, there is still to be added one worthy of a paragraph; 
that of a wealthy young man from Giatz, an amateur muncian 
and compoeer of that class whose idol was Beethoven — ^Anselm 
Hiittenbrenner, who came to Vienna in 1815 to study with Salieri, 
and formed an intimate friendship with Franz Schubert. His 
enthusiasm for Beethoven was not abated when the present 
writer, in 1860, had the good fortune to enjoy a period of familiar 
mteroourae with htm, to learn his great and noble qualities <rf 
mind and heart, and to hear his reminiaoences from his own lips. 
That these, in relation to Beethoven, were numerous, no one will 
expect; since no young man of twenty-two years, and a stranger, 
could at the period before us be much with the master except as a 
pupil — and he took none— or in the position lately occupied by 
Oliva and soon to be assumed by Scfaindler; which of ooune was 
all out of the question with Hiittenbrenner. 

I learned to know Beethoven (he rdates] through the khidness of 

Hm. Dr. Joseph Eppinger, Israelite. The first firne T?( < thoven was not 
at home; his hou8ekeq>er opened to us his living-room and study. There 
eveiythmg lay in confiunon— HK»res, shirts, socks, books. The second 
time he was at home, locked in with two copyists. At the name "Ep- 
pinger" he opened the door and excused himself, having a great Heal to 
do, and asked us to come at another time. But, seeing in my hand a roll 
of music — overture to Schiller's "Robl^ers" and a vocal ouartet with 
pianoforte accompaniment, text by Schiller — he took it, sat himself down 
to the pianoforte and turned all the leaves carefully. Thereupon he 
jumped up^ pounded me on the right shoulder with all his might, and 
spoke to me the follouint^ words whirh liTimili'itrfJ me brrausr I r.innot 
vet explain them: "I am not worthy that you should visit met" Was 
it.hunulity? If so it was diviae; if it was Irony it was pardonable. 

And again: 

A few times a week Beethoven came to the publishing house of Steiner 
and Co. in the forenoon between 11 and li o'clock. Nearly every lime 
there was held there a composers* meeting to exchange musical opinions. 
Schubert frequently took me there. We regaled ourselves with the 
pithy, often sarcastic remarks of Beethoven particularly when the talk 
was about Italian music. 

Hiittenbrenner remembered as a common remark in Vienna 
in those days that what first gave Beethoven his reputation on 

coming there twenty-four years before, was his supob playing of 
Bach's "Well-Tempered Clavichord." 

Two or three minor not<*s will close the stoiy of the ye^ir. 
In the concert for the Theatrical Poor Fund, in the Theater-an- 
der^^en, September 8th, one of the finales to Beethoven's 
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''Brometheiu" muaic was revived: "A gloiunu i^eoe worked out 
m a nuuterly manner/' says a reporter; and the concert for the 

Hospital of St. Mark, on Deoemhcr €5, opened with his "Symphony 
in A, one difBcult of execution, which was performed with the 
greatest precision under the direction of this brilliant composer." 
More important was a proposition made early in the year by his 
old friend Hoffmeister in Leipsic, for a complete edition ol hia 
pianoforte works, which cune to nothing and concerning which 
more in another connection. Tn Jtily he received another series 
of songs from Thomson which, according to a letter in French 
to Thomson, daLcd January 18, 1817, he had abeady finished by « 
the end of September. 

The works composed in 1816 are; 

L Pianoforte Sonata in A major. Op. .101, dedicated to Baroness 
Dorothea tod Brttasnn.' NotldMilim's reseaidiesplaoe all the sketdei 
for the sonata in the years 1815 and 1816. (Sec^ *'Zweit. Beeth.," pp. 840 

and 65i. et seq.) 

II. Song: "Der Mann von Wort," Op. 99. 

in. Song-cycle: "An die feme Geliebte," Op. 98. The autograph 
bears the inscription "1816 in the month of April." Sketches from 1815 
and 1816 are described by Nottebohm in "Zweit. Beeth.," p. 834 et *eq. 

IV. March in D major, for military band; the autograph bears the 
inscription in Br( tlioven's hand: "March for the granapaiade of the 
Guard, by L. v. Beethoven, June 3, 1816." 

V. Uantata for the birthdi^ of Prince Lobkowits, composed for 
Peters. 

VL Song: "&uf vom Berge," dated "December IS, 1816." 
The publications for the year wen: 

I. Song: **Da8 Geheimniss," as a supplemeuL for the "Wiener 
Modenzeitung," February £9. 1816. 

IT Song: **An die. Hoffnung," Op. M; hj Steiner and Co., in 
February. 

in. ''Wdlington's Sieg, oder dk Schlacht bei Vittoria, in Musik 
^psetzt von Ludwig van Beethoven. 91**** Werk*'; by Steiner and Co.» 
Vienna, in March. 

IV. Canon: **61flek sum neuen Jshr" ; by J. Riedd, Vienna, in Bfsy. 

tTbn «iieed«te told by M«ndelMoliD of Boetfaov«D's pUyiiig to rdieve the aorrow of 
the Banmeni Yau a eonplement in • doeument fouod UBong tho poetbumoiu papers of 

Thaj'cr. On Derembtr 25, 18C4, Thayer received A poem from Frau von Ameth 
(Aalonic AdamHerger) written hy Guslav Frank, a production of no literary valu? but 
baaed u I n ,in i n i dent thus told in a note a' t a Ik 1 t » it : Aft r the burial of Bar iiiesa 
von Ertnianu f» only child, the grief-stricken wuiaiiu wits uutiblf to find the couAt>liilioo 
which comes with tears. Crrally concerned thereat, her husband. General von Krt- 
mann. took her to Beethoven, who without a word aat down to the pianoforte and played 
until the Baroness's soba testified that relief had come. Thayer endorsed on the copy 
•f the poem which be iDade: "It b « fact in Beethoven's and Frau Dorothea v. Ertmann's 
intefooune.*' 
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V. Song: "Die Sehnnidit,'' words by Beiadg; by ArtcriA k a col- 
laetion which appeared in June. 

VI. Sonata for Pianoforte and Violin, Op. 96; dedicated to Archduke 
Rudolph; Vienna, Steiner and Co.. in July. 

VII. Trio for Pianoforte, Violin and Violoiio^o, Op. 97; dedicated 
to Archduke Rudolph; published by Steiner and Co., Vienna, on July 16. 

VIII. Song: "Merkenstein," Op. 100; dedicated to Count Dietrich- 
item; Vienna, Steiner and Ok* in September. 

IX. Song: '*Der Mum TO Wort,'' 0|K99iVieiuia, Sterner and Ca. 
in November. 

X. Song-Cyde: "An die feme Geliebte/' Op. 98; dedicated to 
IWnce Lobkowilz; Vienna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XI. Symphony, No. 7, in A maior. Op. 92; dedicated to Count 
Merita y«»i Fhei; Vienna, Steiner and Co.» in Deoend>er. 

XII. Symphony* No. 8; in F major, 0|>.9S; Vienna, Steiner and Co., 
in December. 

XIII. Quartet for Strings. F minor, Op. 95; dedicated to Zmeskall; 
IHenna, Steiner and Co., in December. 

XTV. Two Sonatas for Pianoforte and Violoncello, Op 102. 
According to a letter of ZmeskaU's dated January SO, 1817, these sonatas 
were not puUtdied later than the works last mentioned, that is, December, 
1816. They were piibllslu d hy Simrock without dedication. In the later 
edition pubUshed by Artaria in 1S19, they are dedicated to Countess 
Btdtfdy. 



Chapter XVII 



The Year 1817 — Beethoven and the PuV)lic Journals of 
Vienna — Fanny Giannatasio's Diary — The Philharmonic 
Society of London — Cipriani Potter — Marschner — Marie 
Pachler-Koschak — Beethoven's Opini<Hi of Mliizel's 
Metronome. 

BEETHOVEN'S splenetic remarks to strangers in his last 
years upon the music, musfdaiu and public of Vienna have 
given rise to widely diffused but utterly false conceptiona 
as to the facts. Thua William Henry Fry, a leading American 
writer on music in the middle of the nineteenth oentUiy>' did but 
express a common opinion in the following: 

That comyiosrr [Beethoven] worked hard for thirty years. At his 
death, after the cup of gloiy had overflowed, his name resounding through 
Christendom, be left in aU a beggarly sum of two or three thousand 

dolhir^, having lived as any omc ai quainted with l is ( ,xrecr knows, a 
penurious life, fitted to his poverty and servile position in Vienna. 

The popTilar want of appreciation of his merits "doomed Beet- 
hoven to a ^'arret, which no Irish emigrant would live in." It is 
altogether unnecessary to argue against such statements, as the 
whole tenor of this biography refutes them; but tiie publie pran of 
Vienna deserves a vindication, and the appearance of a new '*AU- 
gememe Musik-Zeitung" on January 2nd, 1817, affords a suitable 
opportunity for the little that need be said on the subject. This 
journal, *ori(j acted "with particular reference to the Austrian 
£mpire," and published by Steiner and Co., was, during the first 
two yean» without the name of any responsible editor; the volumes 
for 1810 and 1820 announce Ignaz von Seyfried as holding that 
position; the others, from 1821 to 1824, bear the name of Friedrich 
August Kanne. A leading writer in the earlier volumes was 
Hofrath Ignaz von Mosd, who already had some local celebrity 

Mr. Fry was for many years i-ditorial writi r iwi 1 in isii riticflf tlw '*NaW Yovk 
Tribune," with which Mr. Thaj^er was also associated (or » time. 

[ S68] 
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for his articles on musical topics in the "Vaterlfindiache BUttter*' 
and other periodkala, and who continued a prolific contributor to 
musical joumah to the end of his life In 1844. Beethoven 
valued him as a writer; but Mosel had the temerity to undertake, 
like Mozart, the task of revising and modernizing Handel. Of 
his eight mutilations of that ^'n at man's works, two, "Samson" 
and "Belshazzar," were printed and, for some fifty years, adopted 
for perfofmanoe throughout Austria and Gennany — ^a remark- 
able proof of the geiMral ignorance which prevailed concern- 
ing: the works of the greatest oratorio composer; for two such 
monuments of arrogant presumption, of incompetency to com- 
prehend his author and of a false and perverted taste, probably 
do not exiBt unless, perhaps* among the other six works which 
were not printed. One of Beethoven's sarcasms, remembered by 
Cari Caemy, indicates his opinion of Mosel's dilettantism. Read- 
ing a newspaper once at Artaria's, he saw that Mosel **had been 
ennobled, particularly because of his services in behalf of music.** 
'*The Mosel is muddy where it flows into the Rhine" {Der Mosel 
fietH If06 in dm Rhein!)t saki Beethoven, laughingly. Eanne 
ranked with the best musical joumalistsof the day, and, to use the 
words of Hanslick, his labors and influence as a critic were con^ 
siderable, especially because d his enthusiasm for Beethoven, 
is certain. 

Taking 1821-1822 as a medium date, the leading political and 
literary journals in Vienna in those years were the **Wiener 
Zeitung," Joseph Carl Bernard, editor; the *'Beobachter," Joseph 

Pilat, editor; the "Sammler," Portenschlag and Ledermeyer, 
editors: the "Wiener Zeitschrift'* (fashion journal), Johann 
Schickh, editor; and the "Theater-Zeitung,** Adoiph Biiuerle, 
editor. Most of these editors were personal friends of Beethoven; 
and whoever perfonns the weary task of looking through their 
myriads of pages sees that all were his admirers and let no oppor- 
tunity pass unimproved of adding a leaf to his laurels. Still, 
disappointment at the comparative paucity of matter relating to 
him follows such an examination. The cause, however, lay in 
himself; in the small number of hb new compositions of high im- 
portance, and in the rarity of his appearance before the public. 
True, there were newspapers, and in divers languages, that took 
no note of Beethoven and his works herAuse music and musicians 
were not within their scope: but not one of them was hostile. 
In short, whether the periodical press be considered as the ex- 
ponent or the guide of public opinion, in either case its tone at 
Vienna during the ten years whidi remahied of Beethoven's life 
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is ample rdutation of the ao oft uaerted diei^ard for and con- 
temptuous neglect of their ^eat composer on the part of the 
Viennese. The correspondence of this and the next two or three 
years is very voluminous. Schindler says most pertinently of it: 

During these years our compoaer, instead of ^Tiling many notes, as 
had been hu wont, wrote many letten* referring in part to his domestic 
affairs, m part to the litipration and in part to the education of his npphew. 
Theae letters are, in general, among the least encouraging and most de< 
ploraUe testimonials to tiie excitement which attemfed his passionate 
prosecution of thesi' cibjects. Those of liis friends aiuj iiL-arer acquain- 
tances who permitted themselves to be drawn into these three matters 
were so overwhelmed with documents and eommunicaUons that thc^ 
blaned the luNir in whkdi the lawsuit was twou^t to a condutt^ 

There are few men of whom a most fake and exaggerated 
picture may not be presented by grouping together their utter- 

anoes, spoken or written at long intervals and in the most diveree 
moods and states of mind. Thomas Carl vie says: "Half o^ more 
of all the thick-plied perversions which distort the image of Crom- 
well will disappear if we honestly so mudi as try to represent 
them m sequence as they were, not in the lump as thrown down 
before us." Henoch strict chronological order must not lightly 
be abandoned — never when distortion of the image is thereby 
produced. But there are series of letters covering comparatively 
short periods of time, wixich may be grouped and placed apart 
with no ill consequence. Such is the series to Steiner and Co.; 
and such to the Streichers and Zmeskall, which are too unim- 
portant to place in the text.* An abstract or analysis of them 
would serve but a smnll purpose; but they should be read despite 
their triviality, for they show, better than any description would, 
the helplessness of their writer in all ailairs of common life; also, 
by impUcatibn, the wreldied prospect of any good result to his 
underUking the supervision and education of a boy more thui 
usually endowed with personal attractions and mental capacity, 
but whose character had already reeeived a false bias from the 
equally indiscreet alternate indulgence and severity of his in- 
valid and passionate father and of his f roward and impure mother. 
Moreover, this undertaking rendered necessary a sudden and very 
great change in the domestic habits of a man nearly fifty years of 
age, who, even twenty years before, had not been able, when 
residin<r in the family of his Maecenas, Lichnowsky, to bear the 
restraints imposed by common courtesy and propriety. It is 
obvious that there was but one course to be taken for the boy from 

'Since Thftyer wrote, all these letten have beeo publiabed in Germao as well as 
Bo^iib ttusmiea asd maj canly b« coorndted hf us sfcndeat. 
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which a good result might reawmably have been expected; and 
this was to send him at once to some institution far enough from 

Vienna to separate him entirely, vacations excepted, from both 
mother nnd uncle; to subject him there to nau] discipline and give 
him the stimulus of emulation with boys of his own age. When it 
was too late, as will be seen, this idea was entertained, but not sanc- 
tioned by the dvil authorities. That such a course with the boy 
would have resulted well* subsequent events leave no doubt; for, 
passing over the question how to facts justify the harsh judgmoits 
recorded against him for more than half a century, eacli new writer 
bitterer than the last, we know this: that after his uncle's death, 
although iiis bad tendencies of character had been strengthened 
and intensified by the lack <ft efficient, ccmsistent, firm and re* 
solute restraint from 1815 to 18£7, yet a few years of strict mili- 
tary discipline made of him a good and peaceable citizen, a kind 
and aff^vtionate husband and father. Had Beethoven's wisdom 
and prudence etiualleil his boundless affection for his nephew, many 
painful pages in this work would have no place; many which, if the 
truth and justice to the dead and living permitted, one would 
gladly suppress. But it must not be foilgotten that Beethoven, 
on his death-bed, as Sehindler relates, expressed "his honest desire 
that whatever might some day be said of him, should adhere 
strictly to the truth in every respect, regardless of whether or not 
it might give pain to this or the other person or affect his own 
person." 

Let us again take up the thread of our narrative. We are 

still to imagine Beethoven living in the lofty, narrow house. No. 
1055-6 Sailerstlitte, entered from the street, but its better rooms 
on the other side lookiug over the old city wall and moat and out 
across the Glacis and little fiver Wien to the suburb Landstrasse, 
where, fronting on the GIads» stood the institute of Giannatasio 
in which his nephew was a pupil, having been placed there in Feb- 
ruary, 1810. There is no record, nor do the sketchbooks show, that 
in the first half of this year his mind was occupied with any im- 
portaut composition; on the contrary, his time and thoughts were 
given to the affairs of his nqshew, to his purposed hous^e^ing 
and to quarrds with his servants, as the frequent letters to the 
Streichers and Zmeskall show ad nauseam. A curiously interest- 
ing picture of the man and his doings is disclosed by the letters 
referred to, Fanny Giannatasio*s records, and the jottings which 
that young woman wrote down in the form of a diary.* 

il>r. Hermaa Detten, who wrote the concluding two volumes o( Thayer'i bio^ 
MphTi naUng im of tke mterial and fnuMwork bft bgr tlM Mrtkor. dmAoi twnljr- 
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At the bfginiiing of the year 1817, Beethoven teems to have 

harbored a desire to take lodgings nearer the institute. Gianna- 
tasio offered to let him hnvp one which was at his disposal, hut 
Beethoven declined th(^ oih-v with the words: "Gladly as i should 
like to make use of your kind offer that I live with yuu in the garden- 
hoiue^ it 18 for ▼arkras reasons impossible." In April he moved 
mto rooms in the GSrtnerstrasse Bear the Streichers and the in- 
stitute. Meanwhile there had been a misunderstanding between 
him and Giannatasio. A fortnight later explanations had been 
made and peace restored; but when Naniii asked Beethoven if he 
was still angry he replied: "I think much too little of myself tu gel 

■Im p«ges in the •ppendtx of the fourth yolume to Fanny GUniMtMlo't BOtMl of Bet 
hevm's iBtarooune with her tsther** fmaiilgr and her loitiiBcnta coacwMngthecoiiaMOw r. 
ThflM notes, togetheririth n number of lelteie, had been uaed by Edward Duboe (Bohert 

Waldmtiller) in the preparation of two articles which were published in the Grem- 
boten" of April 3 and 10, 1857. A complete transcript of the diary was found by the 

edilfir of the pre-SCril riiitioaof this iiin^Tafiliy among Til. i\ 'T .' IMslhllninUM pafH-rn !i[j(J J 

forwarded to Dr. Deitera. The circumstances under which the trauscript was made 
deserve to be act forth here. When Thayer took up hia permanent abode in Eorope 
for the purpose of proeecuting his researches concvruiug Hecthoven, the mantiacript 
was owned by Fratt Peasiak, granddaughter of Kajetaa Giannatasio del Rio, daughter 
of Faniur'e aiiter Anna* famibajiy known as "Nanni." Through the mediation oi Dr. 
GerhardTon Breuninfc Thajrer had cone into poeieswon of a copy of such passages of the 
diary as referred to Beethoven. On his first visit to Vienna, Thayer called upon Frau 
Pesaiak, then a prominent teacher of sinjang in the Austrian capital, to tbsnlc her for 
hi-T Iviiitt In lp. i'lii- ai (junintancc tlun made, quickly ripened into a cordial frifrulship, 
and when I'hayer waa about to return to his home, the lady, to his surprise and <ii light, 
placed the manuscript into hia hands and gave him permission to carry it with lilni to 
Trieste for examination at leisure. One reason for tne act was, if possible, to obtain a 
recti6cation of what she considered a ^evouj wrong done to her aunt's memory by 
Ladwig NohL TThis writer had. some time before, importuned her for the prinlen of 
leaifiag the dia^ and osing it in the preparation erf his biographv of BeethoTen. Juler 
many protestations, due to the fact that a number of letters from Beethoven to her 
grandfather had mysteriously disappeared from the family archives (Thayer found 
some of them later in tlir' pnHsrs-iinti oT a iiuiNic pulilLHlniif; ]ioil>o i[i lAjnJon^, Frau 
Peasiak yielded to Nohl a rtquesLs. Shortly after the ntanuscnpt ImU U-ca rcturm <i to 
her, there appeared a booklet entitled: "Kine slille Licl>e su Beethoven, Savh drm 
Tagebuch einer juogen Dame. Von Ludwig Nohl." (Second edition. Leipsic, 1002), 
itt which excerpts, wrenched from their context, were made thefoundatiottof netory of a 
romantic but unconfeased and unrequited pasaioa for the composer on the part of the 
vaanaied author of the diary. Fkmo Peasiak fdt deeply woondea that such unauthorised 
and unpardonable uae had been made of an effusion designed only for the eyes of its 
writer, and wanted now to learn whether or not the deduction was consistent with the 
utterances of the diary as a whole. Thayer, after a study of the nuinu ? Ti[>t an l all the 
circumstances connected with the relations between Beethoven mi 1 the famil> of the 
writer, thouKht not; and his conclusion, evidently, was that of l>r [)( :t< rs jiIsm, V:\i<\ 
printed copious extracts compassing all the references to Beethoven found in the maau- 

•erfpt 

la explanation of the senttmeatal tinge of some of the young woman's utterances, 
whidi taken alone might easily be intetpreted as secret confessions of a deeper feeling than 
mere admiration, friendship and sympathy, it is urged that Fanny Giannatasio del Rio 
began her diary, which is not a continuous record, on January 1, 1814, when she was 
twenty-two \ rura old; she, therrfMrc. tu riilv when Beetno^ cri IxTumc a frrqurnl 
visitor at her fallier's house. Siic wan vi-ry iiiusK iil (so much so that Uetthoveu did oot 
hesitate to play four-hand pieces with her), and had been an admirer of his music before 
she met him. Two affairs of the heart, both unhappv in their outcome — (her first lover 
prored nawoHhy. her aeeoad was an invalid and uke an honorable naa nnvilMng to 
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angry." The nephew had been to blame and had disclosed new 
evMences of s thoughtfesaaeas whidi had deeply pamed his good 

ande. 

Chiefly from the leftprs written in this year, wc learn a se- 
quence of other happenings. Early in January, Beethoven sends 
copies of the song-cycle, "An die ferae Geliebte," to Court Coun- 
cillor Peters, tutor in the house of Prince Lobkowitz, for the new 
prince whose Christian name he does not know. In the same 
month he writes an autograph French communication to Thomson, 
in Edinburgh, stating that all the sonars which he had enmmissioned 
in the previous July had been completed by the end of September, 

burden fier life wit!i liis fuffcrin^; he died iri iHI 'ij — iuiii li-ft her iiM llriL'd to the mclan- 
cJioly mood, with a hunger for Affection and an almost passionate longing to ezteiMl 
ignB|Mthy to those who seemed to her to be in need ot care and love. Her outponiimi 
fraqMnUjr tooch oa the border of extravagant amtimentaUty; bat calm f«flection giiia>> 
tMj iaterwact with its wholesome dog. So that, oo the whole, tiugr caa be^ perhftpa 
ought to be, interpreted as nothing more than a disclosure ot a warm interest in toe great 
composer on the part of a generous-souled young woman fil!«^ with the literarv habita 
of the period mixed with an overwhelming admiration for his ^'eniuB and nobility of 
character hud au itupuLsive desire to bring some cheer into his lonely life. Moreover, 
after the withdrawal of the uepln w from tli'j instilote jiiid Ihr rexHdt lori of intercourse 
between Beethoven and the Giaaaataaiu family, his name disappears from the diary, 
though it was continued till 1824. 

Th« Criendship which oaited for years between Thayer and Frau Pessiak k at> 
teated in two ktteia from tha latter to the former la whk& tbe lady's recollections of her 
grandparents and their intercourse with Beethoven are wt forth. Some of the anec- 
dotes contained in these letters deserve record here. Once, FVan Pessiak relates, there 
ar<.me a ^orioii.s djaLii.!ri--cment het'.veen Irt ^f'^ndfather and Deethoven concerning the 
latter » m i)hi w, whicii resulted »a the boy a dismissal from the institute. Thereupon 
Beethoven w rot*- to Anna Giannatasio begging her to inlm eiie with hi r futlier aud ^^ct 
bis consent to Karl's return, but at the same time to keep the fact of the writio^ secret 
and to burn tbe letter ae eoon as it had been read. The lady respected both wishes, the 
latter dictated by the compo e et 'a pride, but she burned the letter with a heavy heart. 
"My mothw's admiwUhiB for Beethoven." adds Frau Pessiak. "was like that of my aunt, 
■o that his wish was to her a command." While at a picnic party in the environs of 
Vienna, Be«^hoven stood beside the writer's mother on the most bMuUful observation 
point. Suddt idy he to ik out his note-book, tore out ii leaf, drew a stnfT upon it, jotted 
down the melody of tlie boug. "VVenn ich cin VOgiein wilr" (Treitsthkc s "Ruf vom 
Bori^e. No. 418, in Thayer's "Chronological Catalogue") and handed itlo his companion 
with the words: "Now, Miss Nanni, do you write the baas for it." "My mother cheriabed 
the leaf as a precious souvenir for a long time, then gave H to me becauaeb M the laid, 
I was the most musical one of the family, and would best appreciate the treasure. I have 
it preserved under a glass and frame." One day Beethoven brought with him the song 
from "Faust" beginning: "£s war eiomal ein KOnic, der hatt' daen groseen Floh 
("Once upon a time there was a king who had a large flea"). "Aunt and mother bad to 
try it." Then Beethoven took his seat at the [M inoforte uu I phi . . d the conclusion in 
which he turned his thumb and with it struck two ad^oIiuuK ^^ys at the same time, 
laughed and said: "That's the wiy to kill him!" On the occasion of Anna l<i iriTiatasio's 
birUiday, Beethoven came and offered a musical coogratulatioQ. Approaching her 
he tang with (peat solemnity the melody of a canon to the words: "Above all may 
yon want happiness and health, too, — ". Then he stopped and the lady protested that 
the wiah that she might fail in happiness and liealth was scarcely a kind one; whereupon 
Beethovea laughed and flniebed the sentiment with "at no timeb" Here ia the canon: 

aUtfc Ml Mr vor a] • lea^ Oe . eui«hilliMh- nle-aft*lMl 
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hut had not been forwarded because of an illness from which he 
was not yet quite recovered. As to the folksongs of various nations 
he urges that prose versions of the texts be obtained as being pref- 
erable to the vended, a thing which he had suggested before, 
the prose being a better guide for him to the sentiment of the songa 
than rhymed lines. On January SO, he rebukes Zmeskall for having 
pained him by sendinj? him a gift in acknowledizment of the 
dedication of the String Quartet» Op. 95, which had come from the 
press HI December, 1816. "Although you are only a performing 
musician," he writes, "you have several times exercised the power 
of nw*gm**«mi, aud it secms to me that it has occasionally put 
unnecessary whims into your head — at least so it seemed to me 
from your letter after my dedication. Good as I am and much 
as I appreciate all the good in you, I am yet angry, angry, angry." 
Other lettm to Sterner at this time refer to the Pianoforte Sonata 
in A, Op. 101, which was then in the hands of the printers and 
appeared in February with a dedication to Barooeas Ertmann. 
The suggestion had gone out that German composers substitute 
German terms in music in place of Italian. With characteristic 
impetuosity, Beethoven decided to begin the reform at once, 
although it seems to have involved the leSngraving of the title- 
page of the new Sonata. He wrote to Steiner in the milttaiy style 
with which we are already familiar: 

To the Wellbani Iieut{ensnt] Genferal], for his own hands. 

Public andum 

After individual examination and taking the advice of my council 
we have determined and hereby determine that hereafter on all our works 
with German titles, Hammerclavier be printed in place of pianoforte; 
our best Lt. Gen. as well as the Adjutant and all others conoerned will 
govern themselves accordingly and put this order into effect. 

Instead of Pianoforte, HamineTcUvier>--which settles the matter 
once for all. 

Given, ele., ele., by the 

on Jisnns^ SS, 1817. G[ciiera1issimi^ 

.... m.p. 

"Reetho^'on was in doubt as to the correctness of "Hammer- 
clavier," thinkinj^ that it migiit better be "Haunncrclavier." 
In another communication he says the matter must be referred to 
a phflologist. At the same time he offers, if neoessuy, to pay for 
the engraving of a new titl^ addmg that perhaps the old one might 
be utilized for another sonata. He bases his acceptance of the 
new word on the belief that the instrument itself was a German 
invention — a theory long ago disproved so far as the priority of 
the invention is concerned. 
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Baroness Ertnuum now lived at St* Bttlteo, where the oom- 
maild of hct husband lay quarteredt and thither Beethoven sent 
a copy of the "Hanunerclavier" somato aooompanied by the 

foUowii^; letter: 

Ify dear, valued Dorothea-Cficilia! 

You must often have misunderstood me when I was obliged to 
appear dlqileasing to you particularly in the early days when my style 
had ff-'^^ rfrngnition than it has nmr. You know the teaching; of the un- 
called apostles who helped themselves aloug with quite other means than 
the holy gospel; I did not want to be counted among them. Receive 
now what was often intended for you and what may be a proof nf my 
affection for your artistic talent as well as your person. That 1 did not 
hear you play at Csemy's recently was due to my ill-health which at last 
seems to be giving way before my strength. 

I hope soon to hear you, how it go^ at POlten with . . and ndiether 
you care anything for your 



All things lovely to your worthy husband and consort.^ 

The picture of Beethoven's domestic affairs wiii gain in 
vividness by imagining the following extracts from the si>*called 
**T8gebudh" of the F^choff Manuscript to be scattered through 
these preceding pagM. Dates arc nowhere given*; but memoranda 
of letters to Brentano in April follow which pTOVe these notes to 
belong to the previous months: 

Never again live alone with a servant; there is always danger, sup- 
pose, for instance, the master falls 31 and the servant,. peifaaps, also. 

Tie who wishes to reap teais diould SOW love. (Beeuioveu IS here 
surely thinking of his nephew.) 

The Conipassionate Brothers (the monks) in Tell, form a serai- 



Rasch iritt der Tod den Menschm an 
Ea ist ihm keine Frist gegehen 
Er stUrzt ihn mitten in der Bahn 
E» reiast ihn fort torn voUetn LAtn 
Berriiet oder nicht zu gekn I 
Ft 7)tii>'.^ POT seinen Riehier stehent 



'Thij letter is dated 'February 23. 1816"* — another ohvious bluoder of the kind 
to whi( }i i'.f ( t ti tvcn was prone; it abould of course be 1817 In the letter to Steiner 
last referred to be aska the publuiher tu keep the dedication a secret, as be intended it to 
be a aurprise. Thayer acrepled the date and explained the discrepancy with the »\x^ 
nation uat Beethoven had forwarded a manuacnpt copy to the baroneaa. The theoiy 
M no longer tenable. The la4y could scarcely be surprised by a printed copy if she 
•licadjr had the Sonata ia awWMvripi and nlw> the letter wJuek so f^ainfar shows that 
the Soonta was written for her. It is ebo plain that Sehindlerwae in error wmb he stated 
that the Sonata bad been played in public in Fehniiiry. 1816. According to Nottebohm 
("Zweite Beethovpniaim," p. 344). the autoffrnph of the Sonata b<>ar3 the inxcription: 
"Neue Sonata fiJr Ham im Sli iinth November." lUt forth iniii^^ ap- 
pearance in print was announced in Kaone's "Musik-Zeitung" under date Jaouary 23, 



Admirer and friend, 

L. van Beethoven, m«p. 




1817. 
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Vidi malum et accepi. — (Flinius.) 

TamtUi ftnd homini potest dan mmtts guam gloria et laus et aetemUat. 
— (Fliniiia.) 

WhHt more can be given to mMi than fame and praise and 

immorLality? 

Audi mulia loquere pauca. 

Something must he clont- — either a journey and to this end the 
writing of the necessary works or an opera — ^if you are again to remain 
here during the coming summer an open would be prmnfale in ceee 
circumstances, but moderate!}' — if the summer sojoum is to be beve, n 
decision must be made, where, how? 

God help me, Thou seest me deserted by all moi, for I do not 
to do wrong, hear my supplication, only for the future to be with my 
Karl, since the possibility shows itself nowhere, O harsh fate* O cruel 
destiny, no, no, my unhappy condition will never end. 

This one thing I feel and clearly comprehend, possessions are not 
the highest things in life, hut guilt is the greatest evil 

There is no salvation for you except to go away, only thus can you 
swing yourself up to the summits of your art again, while here you are 
sinking into vulgarity, and a symphony . . . and then away — away — 
away — meanwhile collect the salaiy which mayhap can be done yet for 
years. 

Work during the smnnier for the journey, only thus can you carry 
out the ^eat task for ^our poor nephew, afterward wander through Italy* 
Sicily, with a few artists-^Dake plans and be of good cheer for the sake 
offC 

In my opinion, first the saline baths, like those of Wiesbaden, etc., 
then the sulphur baths like Aix-la-Chapelle were everlastingly cold. 
Spend evenings and afternoons in ooinpany» it is iqsltfting and not weary- 
ing and live a different life at home. 

Sensual enjoyment without a union of souls is bestial and will 
always remain Imdal: after it» one eKperienees not a tiaoe of noUe 
sentiment but rather regret. 

Beethoven's mind was engrossed with the plans of travd in- 
dicated in these excerpts throughout the year; he considered a 

tour of some kind essential to the restoration of his health and the 
recovery of his ereative powers. A remittance from the Kinsky 
estate falling due in April, be wrote a letter to Kanka asking kim 
to make the coUeetion for him and enclosed a receipt. He com- 
plains of still feeling the ef!'ects of an inflammatory catarrh with 
which he had been attacked in the previous October, and ends by 
asking what would be the consequence if he were to leave the 
Austrian Empire; would a signature sent from a foreign place be 
valid? — meaning, probably, would such a signature be looked 
upon as evidence of a violation of the contract whidh he was undw 
to his noble patrons not to take up a residence outside the Aus- 
trian dominions. His chronic disatisfaction with the conditions 
which surrounded him in Vienna, as well as the moody mind in 
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wbkh biB jllneas bad left hun* also breatliM tbiongb tbe follcmmg 
letter (written in Gennan) to Cbarles Neate m London: 

VieniM, April 19. 1817. 

'hfy dear Neate! 

Since the 15th of October I have been seemingly ill and I am still 
sufferinf^ from the consequences and not quite healed. You know that 
/ mud nvefram my eampuitioru aloMt I have been able to comiNMe veiy 
little, and therefore to earn almost nothing, all the more welcome would 
it have been if you had done something for me — meanwhile I suspect that 
tbe mult of eveiytiiing has hm a -' nothing. 

You have rvrn wriftm rnmplainingly of mr fn Hi ring, which was 
not deserved by my faur dealing with you — meanwhile I must justify in 

opera Fiddio bad been written for several 
yoars, hut ^ho hook and trxt were very faulty; the book had to he 
thoroughly remodeled, wherefore several pieces <k the music had to be 
extended, others sboitened, oAen composed. Thus, far instanoe* 
the overture is entirely new, as well as various other numbers, but it is 
possible that the opera may he found in London, as it was at first, in 
which case it must have been stolen as is scarcely to be avoided at the 
theatre. As regards the Symphony in A, as you did not write me a 
satisfactory reply, T was obliged to publish it, I should willingly have 
waited 3 years if you liad written me that the Philharmonic Society had 
accepted it — but on all hands nothing — nothing. Now regarding the 
Pianoforte Sonnias inith VioUmceUo, for them I give you a month's timet 
if after that 1 have no answer from you I shall publish them in Oermanyt 
but baving beard as Itttle from you about them as about the other works, 
I have given theni to ;l Ct rni.in [lulilislier who importuned me for them, 
but I have bound him in writing {Bering has read the document) not to 
puUish the 8im(da» until you have sM them in Loni^ 
you ought to be able to dispose of these 2 sonatas for 70 or 80 ducats in 
gold at least, the Knjrlish publisher may fix the day of publication in 
London and they will appear on the same day in Germany, it was in this 
manner Birchall bought and got the Grand Trio and tlue Violin Sonata 
from me. I also hrg you as a last favor to give me an anstDer touching the 
sonatas as soon as possible. Frau v. Jenny swears that you have done 
eeeryfhvug for me, I too, that is to say I swear that jrott have done nothing 
for me, are doing notAtiy and wiUdofMtikMHh-^IIMIIMSM^^ 
nothing! nothing!!! 

I assure you of my most perfect zespect and bope as a last favor a 
$pitiyr9jlif. 

The Sonatas bad been published tbree montbs before tbis 
letter was written, by Smirock in Bonn; a fact wbich Beethoven 
seems to have assumed was not known in London. The Frau v. 

Jenny Tnentioned whs the Countess von Genney, through whose 
aid Beethoven hireti a villa in Hetzendorf, from Baron von Pro- 
nay in 1823. Beethoven's irascible outbreak against Neate must 
be read in the light of the Iatter*s letter of explanation and apology 
dated October S9, 1816, and printed in tbe pieoeding chapter. 
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The new lodgings in Geotgi were oocupied by Beethoven 
on A|ttt! 94, 1817, but the contract of rent may have been 

temporary and ronrJitional, for in -Tiily and aj^nin in September 
he wrote to Fr;ui Streicher about lodgings in the (rnrtnergasse, 
and later in the year he changed his lodgings, fur which he 
had Httle nee during the amnmer because of lUs sojourn m the 
country. 

Alois Ftuhs, now a youth of nearly IS years, had come to 

Vienna some months earlier to enter the university, dependent 
largely upon his musical talents and knowledii:* for his support. 
Here he appears to have studied the violin under Beethoven's 
old friend, Krumphola. Whether because the composer remem- 
bered him as the solo singer in his mass at Troppau, or through 
the intervention of Krunqthola. Fuchs has not informed us; but 
at any rate he had promised a contribution to the yotm ester's 
album. On May 2nd Krumpholz died very suddenly of apoplexy 
while walking on the Glacis, and Beethoven commemorated the 
event by writing his "Gesang der Mdncfae" (from Schiller's '^TcJl") 
for three male voices in Fuchs's album with the superscription: 
"In memory of the sudden and unexpected death of our Krump- 
hol?: on May 3rd, 1817." The date was not intended to record 
the time of composition, but of the death of the violinist; as such 
a record it was an error. 

After the composer's removal to the suburb Landstrasse^ his 
mind was much occupied with a new matter between himself and 
the widow van BeeUioven, namely, her bearing a share of the 
expenses of her son's education. This was conclnd«Ki by a con- 
tract signed by both parties on May 10, 1817, binding her to pay 
at once into court 2,000 jBorins for the lad's education and sup- 
port, and m the future to pay to the same tribunal every quarter 
at l«sst one-hall of the pension which the widow was to receiver as 
well as other contributions. Reference is had to this agreement in 
the following? entries in the Fischoff "Tagebuch" in January or 
February of the next year: 

Karl's mother asked for the contract, the basis of which was that 
the house should be sold. From the proceeds of the sale it might be 
oounted upon that all debts eotdd be paid out of the one-half and also 
the half of tlio tv idow's income besides the money for Karl's needs and 
desires, so that all (indeed! prob. not alone) miaht live decently but well, 
but inasmuch as the houae is not to be sold ! whidi was the chirf o(nuldera- 
tion for the signing of the contract since it was alleged that execution had 
already been levied against it. my scruples must now cease, and I can 
well imagine that the widow has cared pretty well for herselff which I 
most cordiaUy wish her. Ky duty, O Loid» I have done. 
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It would }am been possible without offendrag the widow, but that 

vas not the matter, and Thou, Alini^'hty One, seest into my heart, know- 
est that I have sacrificed the best of my own for the sake of my precious 
Kul, Mess my work, bless the widow, why cannot T wholly follow my 

hiMut's inclinations and hereafter for the widow 

God, God, my refuge, my rock, O my aU, Thou seest my inmost 
heart and knowest how it pains me to be obliged to compel another to 
suffer by my good labors for my precious Karl! ! ! O hear me always. 
Thou Ineffabte One, hear me — Thy unhappy, most unhappy oi all 
mortals. 

This was the barren result of negotiations which had cost Beet- 
hoven, as to any important work, the first half of the year. In .May, 
Beethoven took rooms in Heiligenstadt to try the baths for his 
obstinate caftanh, of which he speaks in a characteristic letter to 
Countess ErdSdy, railing against his Italian physician (either 
' Malfatti or Bertolini), whom he accuses of lacking both honesty 
and insight, and describing the treatment prescribed for him. 

Christian Kutfner, a poet, afterwards Court Secretary, who 
(though Nottdbohm questioned it) probably gave poetical form 
to the text for the Choral Fantasia, also spent some time in the 
summer of 1817 in Heiligenstadt, and, as he told Music Dirtxrtor 
Krenn, often went with Beethoven of an evenincf to Nussdorf for 
a fish supper in the tavern "Zur Rose." On one of these occasions, 
when Beethoven was amiably disposed, Kuffner begau: 

K. — ^Tell mc frankly, which is your favorite among your ^mphonies? 
B,— (in great good humor) Eh! Eh! the "Eroica."^ 
K. — I should have guessed the C minor, 
B.— No; the "Eroica." 

Tx)ng years afterwards, in 1826, when Kuffncr was negotiating 
with Beethoven for an oratorio text, he recalled the meetinfrs in 
Nusi^dorf and wrote in Beethoven's Conversation Book: "i>o you 
remember the fisherman's house in Nussdorf, where we sat till 
midnight in the light of the full moon on the terrace, before us the 
rushing brook and the swollen Danube? I was your guest.'* 
Beethoven soon had his fish with less Irouhle; he movefl to 
Nussdorf, perhaps in June (at least he was there in July, though 
he kept his lodging in the city), and in Nussdorf he remained tiU 
October, sending occasional notes to Frau Streicher, from which it 
appears that he was having his customary trouble with servants. 
Here, too, he received the following highly important letter from 
Ferdinand Bies, written in London on June 9, 1817: 

For ri very long time I have been forgotten hy yon, ;ilthoitii:h I can 
think of no other cause than your too great occupation, and, as 1 was com- 
pelled to hear from others, your serious illness. TVdy, dear Beethoven, 
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the gratitude which I owe you and always must owe you— and I believe 
I may honestly say I have never forgotten it — although enemies have 
often represented me to you as ungrateful and envious — ^is unalterable, 
as I have always ardently desired to prove to you in more than words. 
This ardent desire has now (1 hope) been fulfilled, and I hope to find 
again in my old teacher, my old and affectionate friend. The Phil- 
harmonic Society, of wlw^ our friend Neate is now also a director, and 
at whoso concerts your compositions are prefen-^ d to all others, wi-^hrs to 
give you an evidence of its great respect for you and its appreciation of 
the many beautiful momoits wluch your great works have so often i»o- 

vided for lis; and T feci it n most flatfrring compliment to have been 

empowered with Neate to write to you on the subject. In short, mjr dear 
Seetboven, we should fike to have you with us m London nest winter. 

Friends will receive yon with open arnis; and to give voii at Irast one 
proof of this X have been commissioned on behalf of the Philharmonic 
Society to oflter 3rou 800 guineas on the following conditions: 

1st. You are to be here in London next winter. 

2nd. You are to write two grand qrmpbooies for the PhOharmfmic 
Society, which are to be its property. 

3rd. You must bind yourself not to deliver any conqxMtition for 
grand orchestra for any concert in London, nor direct any concert before 
or during our eight concerts, which begin towards the end of February 
and end in the first half of the month of June (without the consent of the 
Philharmonic Society), which certainly will not be difiBcult. 

Do not understand by this that we want to tie your hands; it is only 
in case an opposition wliidi we have once put down should i^ain arise, 
since the gentlemen might plan to have you for themselves against 
instead of for us. At the same time it might call up many enemies against 
you to decline something when the responsibility would rest entirely with 
us directors, and we should not be obliged to give heed to the matter. 
We arc all cordially disposed in your favor and I Ijclieve that even.' 
opportunity to be helpful to you in your plans would sooner give us 
pleasure than any desire to restrict you in the least. 

4th. You are not to appear in the orchestra at any concert until 
our first two concerts are over, unless you want to give a concert your- 
self, and you call give as many of your own concerts as you please. 

5th. You are to be here hoforc the 8th of Jnniiary, 1818, free from all 
obligations to the Society except to give us the preference in the future in 
case we meet the same conditions <mered you by others. 

6th. In case you accept the engagement and need monry for the 

J'oumey you may have 100 guineas in advance. This is the offer which 
I am authorized to make to you by the Society. 

All negotiations with publishers are left toyott as well as thow with 
Sir G. Smart, who has offered you 100 guineas for an oratorio in one act, 
and who has specially commissioned me to remind you of an answer, in- 
asmuch as he would like to have the work for next winter. The inten- 
dant of the grand opera, G. Ayrton, is a pnrtinilar friend of ours. He 
does not want to engage himself, but he promised us to commission an 
opera from you. 

Your own concert, or as many concerts as you choose to give, may 
bring in a handsome sum to you as well as other engagements in the 
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country. Neate aad I relcnce like children «t the proapeet of mng you 

here and I need not sfiy t nnt T will Ho all in my power to make your so- 
journ profitable and pleasant; I know. England, too, and do not doubt 
your meeoa for a moment. 

Moreover, wo neerl sornehody here who Will put life into things ud 
keep the gentlemen of the orchestra in order. 

Yesterday evening our last coneert took plaee and your beautiful 
Symphony in A-sharp [B-flat] was given with extraordinary applause. 
It frightens one to think of symphony writers when one sees ana hears 
such a work. Write me very soon an explicit answer and bid me hope to 
aee you youndf here bcfofe long. 

Beethoven was prompt with his answer, but wishing to send a 
fair copy to Ries and liaying his own reasons for not wanting 
Htfring's handwTiting to appear in the correspottdenoe he sent his 
letter to Zmeskall for transcription and posting. The lettei^ which 
was promptly forwarded to X«adoQ* was as follows: 

Vienna, July 9, 1817. 
The propositi's made in your letter of the 9th of June are very 
flattering. You will see by this how much I appreciate them; were it not 
for my nnlucky affliction which entails more attendance and cost than 
ordinary, particularly while travelling and in a strange land, I would 
accept the Phiiharmonic Society's offer unconditwncdly. But put your- 
self in my place; reflect how many more hindrances I have to contend 
with than any other artist, Hnd jiiripe then if my drmnnds he unfair. 
Here they are and I beg of you to communicate them to the directors of 
the said Society. 

1) I shall be in London in the first half of the month of Jaauaiy, 
1818, at the latest 

<) Hie two grand symphonies, newly composed, shall then be 
ready and become and remain the excliisive property of tlie Scjfiety. 

S) for them the Society is to give me 900 guineas and 100 guineas 
for ttavdling expenses, which wiD be much more» since I must necessarily 
talK a companion with me. 

4) Inasmuch as I shall go to work on the symphonies at once, the 
Society is to advance me (on the acceptance of this offer) 15Q guineas here 
SO that I may provide mysdtf with a CBniage and other neoesMries for 
my journey without delay. 

5) The conditions reapecting my non-appearance with uiother 
ordiestra in public and my non-eondoeting, and preferring the Society 

under eqiml conditinnH are arrcpted by me and in view of my sense <rf 
honor would have been understood as a matter of course. 

6) I shall rriy upon the support of the Society in the projection and 

5romotion of one, or, if circums!an( es justify, more benefit concerts, 
'he particular friendship of some of the directors of your worthy Beunion 
as wdl as tiie kind interest of all artists in wf worln are a guarantee for 
this and will increase my zeal to fulfil all their expe< tations. 

7) In conclusion I beg that the acquiescence in or confirmation of 
the above be written out in English and scAt to me irith the ngnatures 
of three direeton of the Society. 
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You can imagine that I heartily rejoice at the prospect of li^w«^jng 
acquainted with the estimable Sir George Smart and of me^tinj? you an3 
Mr. Neate again. Would that I might fly to you instead of thi:^ letter! 

• 

To this Beethoven appended an autograph poitacnpt as loUows: 

I embrace you with all my heart; I purposely employed the hand of 
another in the above so that you might the more easily read it to the 
Society. I am convinced of your kind feelings toward me and hope that 
the Philharmonic Society will approve el my proposition, and you may 
rest assured that I shall exert all my powers worthily to fulfil the honor- 
able commission of so select a body of artists. How numerous is your 
oidiestn? How maiij vkiluis, etc., etc., suule or doable wm^ 
vuirmnmdif Ii the room huge* aoonstieally good? 

These letters, as wdl as those whidi passed between Beet* 
hoven and Ries subsequently, ought to save to indicate that the 

relationship between thnn nt this time was, and remained, one 
of cordial i'riendship, Schindler's statements to the contrary not- 
withstanding. That biographer's list of grievances between the 
men may have had a small shadow of foundation, but i^ter all it 
would be better to take them with a few grains of salt. It is very 
possil 'ic. as Czerny told Jahn, that Beethoven once complained to 
him that Ries imitated his style more than was a^eeable to him; 
but this is far from saying?, as Schindler says, that Ries, following 
a bent for brilliant technique, gradually lost his understanding of 
Beethoven's works, took it upon himself to find fault with some 
of his daring innovations and made arbitrary changes in pei> 
forming them . Nor does it seem likdy that Ries should have been 
so indifferent to the success of Beethoven's compositions in London 
as to withhold his help while reporting their great popularity to 
the composer in such enthusiastic words; yet Schindler intimates 
that it was this fact wtuch, coming to tlie ears of Beethoven, pro- 
voked the latter to expressions of anger whidbi in turn were re- 
ported to Ries. There is in all this, we fear, an undercurrent of 
prejudice which is not difficult of explanation: nt any rate, if Ries 
cherished a feeling of ill-will against his master it found no ex- 
pression in the *'Notizen.** 

Efforts of the wklow van Beethoven to keqp in toudh with her 
son, and questions ol discipline in his bringing-up and education, 
were matters which weighed heavily on Beethoven's mind during 
the summer of 1817, and occasioned more misunderstandings 
between Giannatasio and the composer, as also much distress in 
the minds of the former's daughters, especially the solicitous 
Fanny, as is evidenced by entries in her diary un^ dates June 85 
and July 8 and 21. In an undated letter which seems to belong to 
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this period, Beethoven explains to Giannatasio that the mother 
had expressly asked to aee Karl at faia, the compoBer'a, house and 
that certain evidences of indedaioii on his part which his cor- 
respondent had observed (and apparently held up to him) had 

not been due to any want of confidence, but to hU antipathy to 
**mhuman conduct of any kind," and the circumstance that it 
had been put out of the power of the woman to do the lad harm in 
any respect. On the subject of disciplme he iviites: 

As regards Karl, I beg of you to hold him to strict obedienoe and 

if hr- dors not obey yoii (or nny of those whom ho ouplit fo ohry) to 
puninh him at once» treat him as vou would ^uur own child rather than 
as a pupiU for as I have afaeady told you, during the liletiBDe of his fi^er 
he could only be forced to obey by blows; this was bad biit it was 
unfortunate^ so and must not be forgotten. 

He requested that the letter he read to his nephew. Beet- 
hoven's "antipathy to inhuman conduct of any kind" sfoins to 
have led him to make concessions to the widow of which he soon 
repented. In a letter to Zmeskall dated July 80, he says: *'After 
ali it might pain I^I's mother to be obliged to visit hear son at the 
house of a stranger and, besides, there is more harshness in this 
affair than I like: therefore T shall permit her to come to me to- 
morrow*'; and he urgently b< li''' friend to be a witness of the 
meeting. In a note to Giaunaiaiiio he informs him of his inten- 
tion to take Karl to see his mother, because she was desirous to 
put herself in a better light before her neighbors, and this might 
help. But a fortnight after the letter to Zmeskall he has changed 
his mind, as witness a letter to Giannatasio dated August 14, in 
which he writes: 

I wanted this time to try an eTperimcnt to see if she might not be 
bettered by greater forbearance and gentleness . . . but it has foundered, 
for on Sunday I had already determined to adhen to the old necessary 
stridnesst because in the short time she had comTmmirnted some of her 
venom to Karl — ^in short we must stick to the sodi&k and permit her to 
see Karl only 12 times a year and then so hedge her about that she cannot 
secretly sHp him even a pin. It is all the same to me whether it 1 c nt 
your house* at mine, or at a third place. I had beheved that by yielding 
whoQy to her wishes she midht be encouraged to better her conduct and 
9^fpmai^ mf utter unsdSshncss. 

Notwithstanding the jeraniads in Beethoven's lettm this 

year, and the annoyance caused him by his sister-in-law, there are 
indications in plenty that he was not on the whole in that state of 
dejection which one migrht suppose. One of th rsr indications is 
a work which amused him during the summer, the story of which 
the careful Dehn admitted into the **Clicilia." A musician. 
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whote name If not mentioned, brought to Beethoven the Piaoo- 
lorte Trio, Op. 1» No. 3, which he had arranged for string quintet 
(two violins, two violas and violoncello). Though the composer, 

no doubt, found! much to criticize in the transcription it seems to 
have interested him sufficiently to lead him to undertake a 
thorough remodeliiug uf the score, ou the cover of which lie wrote 
the wldnuieal title: 

Arrangemenl of a Terzett as a 
S voiced Quintet 
by Mr. Gwdwil! 
and from the appearaace of 5 voices 
brought to the light of day in 5 real voices 
Mldlnted from the most abject Mutr4lbiliUli 
to moderate respectability 
' bj Mr. WeUtMet 
1817 
August 14. 

N. B. The original 8 voiced Quintet score has been sacrificed as a 
burnt offering to the gods ol the UnderworhL 

The score of the arrangement is in the handwriting of a copyist 
with oofiections by BeetiioTen; the titles however, ia hia autograph. 
It ia pieaerved in the Royal Library at Berlin. The work waa 
published by Artaria in February, 1819, as Op. 104. Beethoven 
evidently attached considerable importance to it. He referred 
to it in letters to Frau von Streicher, Zmeskall and Ries; it was 
performed at a musical entertainment of the Geselkchaft der 
Muaikfieunde in Vienna on December 13» 1818. 

Beethoven having obtained posaesaion of hia nq>hew and 
placed him in Giannatasio's institute, very naturally took measures 
that he should have systematic instruction in music; to tin's end 
he employed Carl Czcmy as teacher, and to him we now turn for 
information on this point.* Czemy writes: 

In the vear 1815 [1816], at his request I began teaching his nephew 
Kui, whom he had already adopted, and from that time I saw him afmoat 

daily, since for the greater part of the time he bronrrht the little fellow to 
me. From this period I still have many letters written by him, one of 
idbieh I reproduce here with absolute fidelity becauae it is muaicany 
noteworthy: 

"1 bef^ of you to ha%'e as much patience as possible with Karl even 
if matters do not go now as well as you and I might wish, otherwise he 
will accomplish even less, for (but this he must not know) he is already 
subjected to too great a atrain because of the improper division of his 

>The principal contributioiu to Beethoven's biography from Csemy's pen are in 
Sdmiidt'a ''Wieaer AUg. Mua. Zeitaog." 1845, No. US; Gock't "Mu^ Marcnaiy," 
Looidon. 1852; and mannacript notea ui Jahn's papen. 
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studies. Unhappily this cannot be changed at once, therefore treat him 
with aa much loving consideration as possible, but with seriousness; ihun 
you will have better success with Karl in spite of the unfavorable cou- 
flUtkuu. Ill regard to his playing for you, i beg that not until he has 
acquired a correct fingering and can play in time and reads the notes with 
reasonable correctness, you direct his attention to Uie matter of inter- 
pretatiiHi, and tbeieafter not to stop him because of trifling mittc^et birt 
to point them out after he has finished the pirrc. Although I have 
given but few lesaons I have always followed this method, it soon makes 
miiMOM which, at the laatj is one of the first purposes of artt and pves 

♦ho wiiniiwimfi nf ^mmmnma^ to iwMfaw mimI piipil. At Oertsilt pMRagSS liloS 




I wiib that ywi would use all the fingers oocaaioiially as well in sudi as 
these 



ttQ. 



so that they may be played in a gliding manner, tmb^ stieh passages 
soimd 'pearly' as the phrase goes (played with few fingers) or 'like a 

pearl,* but at times other jewels are desirable. More at another time. 
I wish that you may receive all this in the loving spirit in which it is 
expressed and intended, at any rate I am and will slways rsmaia your 
debtor. May my sineerity be a i»ledge for future payment so far as 
possible." 

Noteworthy in this interesting letter is the ^reiy eoiTect view that 

one ought not to wearv' the talent of a pupil by too mnch petty ronrcrn 
(wherein much depends on the qualities of the pupil, it is true) as well as 
the ringular fingering and its influence on intopretation. 

Much more valuable were Beethoven's oral rem arks about all kinds of 
musical topics, other composers, etc., touching whom he alwavs spoke with 
the greatest positiveness, with striking, often caustic wit and always from 
the lofty point of view which his genius opened to him and from which he 
looked ont upon his art. His judgment even concerning classic ma.ster9 was 
severe, as a rule, anti uttervti as if he felt his equality. At one lesson 
which I gave his nephew he said to me: "You must not think that you 
will do me a favor by giving him piVf-rs of mine to play. I am not so 
childish as to desire that. Give him what you think good for him." 

^ I mentioned Clementi. '*Yes, yes," said he; "Clementi is very good,*' 
adding, lan^'liin^ly "For the present give Ksri the regular things SO that 
after & while he may reach the irregular." 

After sudh conceits, whit^ he was in the habit of weaving into nearly 
every speech, he used to burst into a peal of laughter. Since irregulari- 
ties used to be charged against him by the critics in his earlier days he was 
wont often to allude to the fact with merry humor. At that time (about 
1810) I began to have musical entertainments at my home for my very 
numerous pupils every Sunday before a very select circle. Beethoven 
was almost always present, he improvised many times with kindly readi- 
ness and with that wealth of ideas which always characterised his im- 
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Eromptn playinp as much, or often more, than his written works. As 
is compositions were chiefly played at these meetings and he indicated 
the tempo, I believe that in this respect I am intimatdy acquainted with, 
his wishes regarding his ^^-o^k.s (even his symphoniea, wIucIl WKI^ 
frequently played in arrangements for two pianofortes). 

No animadversion upon the veneraV>le Tarl Czemy is intended 
in again remarking that both in his memoirs and in the laii;:untTt* 
in which he has sometimes recorded them there is occasionally a 
very disturbing mexactness. In the cttationa above the date 
1815 lor 1816, the loose expression "from that time I saw him 
almost daily," "Beethoven was almost always present*' in the 
Sunday music meetings, which can have been tmo otiIv of the 
first months, and the words "he improvised many times," must 
not be understood too literally. Schindier, in whose hands Jahn 
plaoed Cxeray's notes and other nuuuiscrq>ts for examination and 
remark, observes touching this improvising: "Only twice; the 
first time when Frau von Ertmann played one of his sonatas, the 
other time when Czemy performed Op. 106, which he had re- 
peatedly gone through with him. In the year 1818, and those that 
followed, Beethoven never improvised outside of his own dwelling." 
Schindier is certainly mMf4^!f*M upon this last point, and, very po9- 
sibly, upon the other. It is not a matter ol much importance in 
any aspect, but it oftm an opportunity for remarking upon errors 
in his date.s which have long been and still are an abundant sonrce 
of confusion in this part of Beethoven's life, like those of VVegeler 
and Ries in his youth and early manhood. More than one recent 
writer speahs of his "intimate association with the composer from 
the year 1814 onward"; one has evoi learned that '*he lived ten 
years in the same house with Beethoven, devoting all the time at 
his command to hini." Nothing is more common than to find 
circumstanees acee{>ted as undoubted facts on Schindler's au- 
thority. The present writer' discussed at length Schindier 's 
character as a biographer with Otto Jahn, both of us having 
known him personally. Our opinions coincided perfectly. We 
held him to be honest and sincere in his statements, but afflicted 
with a treacherous memory and a proneness to aerept impressions 
and later formed con\ ictions as facts of former personal knowledge, 
and to publish them as such without carefully verifying them. 
Li justice to him it must be remembered that when, at Fruikf ort- 
on-the-Main, he rewrote his book in the form in which it appealed 
in 1860, he had no longer the means of doing this, for the Conver- 
sation Books which would have prevented his more glaring errors 

*It b Thaftr who b ipcakiiig hmt. 
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had, since 1845, been in the Royal Library iu Berlin. Therefore, 
whoever studies h» life of the master and his numberless oontri^ 
butions to the periodical press during the long period of thirty 

years — all abounding in biographical matter of great value— must 
be continually upon his guard. When one seeks preeise infor- 
mation upon Beethoven's life during the years 181U-1820 in 
Schindler's writings, his notices are found to be so meagre and vague, 
and to exhibit occasionally sudi inconsistencies and mors, as to 
awaken the suspicion that he, as to those years, did not always 
write from personal knowledge, and that his memorv' served hira ill. 

If he had had the Conversation Books still in his possession he 
could not have written: "About 1817, Oliva left the Imperial City 
forever,'* for there he would have seen that Oliva was still in his old 
relation with Beethoven in 1820. Again: ''Already in 1816 he 
[Beethoven] found himself involved in circumstances which com- 
pelled him to do a vast amount of writing. Dr. Bach, in whose 
office I worked several hours everj' day, advised him to confide 
everything to me; thus 1 became Beethoven's private secretary — 
without pay.*' Later we read in connection with the topic of 
Beethoven's nobility* and the transfer of his suit with the mother 
of Karl to the Vienna magistracy: "There it was possible to achieve 
something advantageous to Beethoven only by dismissing his 
representative and pitting an euturely different person against his 
opponent. His choice fell upon Dr. Johann Baptist Bach, who 
had just coftered the ranks of the court and trial advocates." 
Finally: "When Dr. Bach took his case in hand he declared that 
thcnceforwarri hi*? client must prpsrnt himsrif with thr tit!e of 
Chapelmaster, because the frcntlemen uiai^'ist rat were chiefly 
Boeotians, and a composer was as good as nothmg in their eyes, 
etc." Now, a document of the Landncfat dated November fl9» 
1815, contains these words: "Ludw|g van Beethoven (Royal 
Imperial Chapelmaster and Music Composer).*' Dr. Bach may 
have continued to use this title, but how could he have introduced 
it? Again: "Dr. Bach took the oath as advocate on January 21, 
1817." How then could Schindler in 1816 have "worked several 
hours every day" in an <^ce not yet in existence? StiU again: 
the decree of the Landrecht transferring Beethoven's case to the 
Magistracy is dated December 18, 1818, and Schindler is correct in 
makint^ this the cause of the employment of Dr. Bach in 1819; 
how then could he have been the composer's ''private secretary" 
on Bach's recommendation during the two years preceding? 

The unavoidable conclusion is this: Although there is no reason 
to doubt that Schindler was upon exceUent tenna with Beethoven, 
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and often visited him m 1817-1819, the ''intnouite asiociatloii" 

above-noted and in the aense there intended, could not have b^un 

before 1819; and even then, for Oliva was still in Vienna, did not 
extend beyond aiding in correspondence and like duties. The 
earliest Conversation Book preserved by Schindler is from April, 
1819, in iphich both he and Dr. Bach write; and ham thk time 
onwaid these books show that the association grew more intunate 
and of course his recsords become more trustworthy. Betumins 
to the trivial inattfr wliich led to this dijTTcssion, the accuracy of 
Schindler*s statement that Beethoven improvised but twice at 
Czemy's Sunday concerts may well be doubted. Czemy's testi- 
mony is the wei^tier. , 

We resume an aooount of the events the year. In August 
and September the after-effects of the attack of catarrh and the 
state of Beethoven's health generally are so distressing and so 
depressing upon his spirits , that he seems to be on the verge of 
despair. A letter which Zmeskall notes as received by him on 
August 21, says: *'God have pity on me! I look upon myself as 
good as lost* This servant tieaU, My health calls for meals at 
home. If my oondition does not improve I shall not be in London 
next year — perhfips in my grave. Thank God, the part is nearly 
played." On Septt niher 9, he writes to the same friend: "I am 
trying every day to near my grave, without music.** Only two 
days later he is able to rq>ort to Zmeskall that the rqily to his 
letter had been received from the London Philharmonic Society (on 
Sq>tember 10). There is no tone of elation in his note; itmerdy 
mentions the arrival of the letter 'and a request for the name of some 
one who could translate it for liim, it being in English. As might 
have been expected the Philharmonic Society rejected the new 
tenns demanded by him, but, as the Society's reoordsdiowyiepeated 
the old. These were now at once accepted by Beethoviai. 

And did he now sit himself down zealously and perseveringly 
to work on a ninth and tenth symphony? Not at all His 
thonp-hts had hccoiiK* ens:af:< <l upon a new pianoforte sonata 
(in B-llat, Op. iOG;, and so far as is yet discovered, he did not even 
resume his work on the Ninth Symphony, some parts d which were 
already sketched. That "indecision in many things*" noted by 
Breuning a dozea years before, was only aggravated by the lapse 
of time; and this now was his bane. There was really nothing to 
prevent his departing at once except that the new symphonies 
were still to be written. If his nephew must remain in or near 
Vienna» he oould nowhere be so wdl placed as in the sdiool and 
family of the ensellent Giannatasioi, who had all the neoesnry 
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legal power to save the boy from the bad influence of his mother. 
The effects of such a journey; of s stay of some months hi En^and; 
of the mteroourse of cultivated people; of the enthudastlc ad- 
miration which awaited him there, and of the great pecuniaiy 
rewards for his labors which were certain, could only have been 
propitious in the highest degree to both his physical and mental 
health. There was^ too, just now a new and powerful motive for 
acoq>tuig and fuIfiUmg this engagement. 

Though the depreciation of the redemption certificates never 
quite toiirhed the point feared V>y him in his letter to Ries in 1815, 
it did once amount to 4 for 1; and the Government was a^ain 
forced to repudiate its obligations in part. It founded that 
Natiimal Bank (seven shares in which Beethoven soon after- 
wards purdiased), and made a omtract with a new institutioQ by 
which the bank assumed the obligation of redeeming the re- 
demption certificates at the rate of ^4 for 1. It went into full 
operation July 15, 1817, and thenceforth Beethoven's anniiity 
remained instead of d»400 florins in that paper, 1,360 florins in 
olver. But thu fatal indeciaion! Could he have but lesolutdy 
taken up any two of the many new lymphonies whid he had 
planned, as the sketchbooks show, and once fairly engaged himself 
upon them, he could not have rested until they were finished; 
he could, and floulitless would, then have redeemed his prottiises; 
and Uke Handel, Haydn and many other German musicians of 
far less note» have secured from an admiring and generous Londim 
public an ample sufficien(^ for the future. The standard of 
excellence was high and catholic in London and musical taste pure 
and exalted. True, at the first trial of the C minor Symphony hy 
the Philharmonic Society a part of it only was played, for the 
leader of the violins — really the c»nductor, as the orchestras were 
then constituted — dedaied it *'nibbiah." But this leader was a 
German — our old Bonn acquaintance J. P. Salomon. He^ how- 
ever, rqicnted and made amends. At another trial of it, two or 
three years afterwards, after the first movement, Salomon laid 
his violin upon the pianoforte, walked to tlie front and, turning 
to the orchestra said (through his nose) : ^'Gentlemen, some years 
ago I called this symphony rubbishy I wish to retract every word 
I then said, as I nowcmsidwit one of the greatest compositions I 
ever heard!" 

We have had oeeasion heretofore to refer to several young 
British Beethoven enthusiasts; another is now added to the list — 
Cipriani Potter — who came just at this time to Vienna, bringing 
letters to the composer from Neate^ RIeSi Bode» l>ragonetti and 
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oChen. He heard so much of Beethoven*! mdeneas of manners 

and moroseness of disposition, and so often noticed how people 
shook their heads when he or his music was mentioned, that he 
hesitated to visit him. Two weeks had thus passed when one 
day, at Streichcr's. he was asked if he had seen Beethoven and if 
he had letters to him. lie therefore explained why he had not 
seen him. He was told this was all nonsense; Beethoven would 
receive him kindly. He exclaimed : "I will go out at once!" whidi 
he did, namely, to Modling.* He presented a letter or two, one 
of the first being that of Dragonetti. Upon opening that Beet- 
hoven also opened his heart to his visitor and demanded immedi- 
ately to see some of his compositions. Potter showed him an 
overtUTe — probably one that had been commissioned and played 
by the London Philharmonic Society in 1816. Beethoven looked 
through it so hurriedly that Potter thought he had only glanced 
at it out of politeness and was greatly astonished when Beethoven 
pointed to a deep F-sharp in the bassoon part and said it was not 
practicable. He made other observations of a similar nature and 
advised him to go to a teadior; he himsdf gave no lessons but 
would look through all his compositkma. In answer to Potter's 
question as to whom he would recommend, Beethoven replied: 
**I have lost my Albrechtsberger and have no confidence in any- 
body else"; nevertheless, on Beethoven's recommendation Pot- 
ter became a pupil of Aloys F5rster, with whom he studied a long 
time until one day the teacher said to him that he had now studied 
sufficiently and needed only to practise himself in composition. 
This brought out the remark from Beethoven that no one ought ever 
to stop studying; he himself had not studied enough: "Tell Fbrster 
that he is an old flatterer!" Potter did so, but Forster only 
laughed. Beethoven never complimented Potter to his face; he 
would say: •'Very good, very good/' but never give unequivocal 
praise. Yet at Strcicher*s he praised him and expressed his sur- 
prise that Potter did not visit him at Mddling. * Once Beethoven 

'"Mttdling." 8*id Potter in narrating the incidents of his association with Beet- 
hoven to Mr. Thayer in 1861; but Putter whs nearly 09 years old at the time and his 
memoiy of the suburbs of V'icnna may have been a trifle faulty. Beethoven was in 
MOdliog in 1818, but it has not been learned that he went thither after his soioam ia 
Heilisenstadt and NuMdoif in 1817. At any rate, he was in Nussdorf till Ute Septem- 
ber, perhaps early Oetotmr.Bnd was then on tae «veo( a new ezperimemt in honNMpteg 
to that he nuffht have his nephew with him. concerning which he wrote to G tan nnt iw n 
in Vienna on November 12. There ia nothing in his letters to Fran Streichcr and OtiMn 
at this time to indicate a change to Mddling. whither hcwcnt in May of the not year 
after he had reported Potter's visits to Riea in March. 

This agrees with the theory that the first meetings took place at some other place. 
To Biea. Bcetkovan wrote on Marck«, 1818: "Bottcr (stel vuttad me a few taaiea; he 
appean to he n fsni BMHi nai hna talent tor emnporftion.**^ 
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advised him never to compose sitting in a room in which 
there was a pianoforte^ m order not to be tempted to consult 
the instrument; alter a work was finished he might try it over on 
the instrumenl^ becsaose an ordiestra was not always to be had. 

Beethoven used to walk across the fields to Vienna very often 
and someti'mps Potter took the walk with him. Beethoven would 
stop, look around and give expression to his love for nature. One 
day Potter asked; "Who is the greatest living composer, yourself 
excepted?'* Beethoven seemed pussled for a moment, then 
exclaimed "Cherubini." Potter went on: **And of dead authors?*' 
Beethoven answered that he had always considered Mozart as 
such, but since he had been made acquainted with Handel he had 
put him at the head. The first day that Potter was with Beet- 
hoven the latter rushed into politics and called the Austrian 
government all sorts of names. ^ He was fuD of going to England 
and said his desire was to see the House of Commons. "Yon have 
heads upon ymrr shoulders in Knglami," he remarked. One day 
Potter asked him his opinion of one of the principal pianists then 
in Vienna (Moscheles). ''Don't ever talk to me again about 
meie passage players,'* csme the answer. At another time 
Beethoven declared that John Cramer had given him more satis- 
faetion than anybody else. Areording to the same informant, 
Beethoven spoke Italian fluently but French with less ease. It 
was in Italian that Potter conversed with him, making himself 
heard by using his hands as a speaking-trumpet; Beethoven did 
not always hear everything, but was content when he caught the 
meaning. Potter considered "Fidelio'* the greatest of all operas and 
once remarked to Beethoven that he had heard it in Vienna, which 
brought out the remark that he had not heard it, as the singers 
then at the opera-house were not able to sing it. He was asked 
if he did not intend to write another opera. ''Yes," replied 
Beethoven, "I am now composing 'Romulus';' but the poets are 
all such fools; I will not compose silly rubbish." Potter told him 
of the deep impression made upon him by the Septet when first he 
heard it; Beethoven replied in effect that when he wrote the piece 
he did not know how to compose; he knew now, he thought, and, 

'Other instances of this nature have b««n recorded in this biography. In Deoeni' 
bcr, iSll, a visitor, Xaver Schnyder von WarteoAee, repbrted to NHgeli in Zurich tJut 
Bcedbovea IhkI laid to hims "All Vicaiiei^ lioin tlia fimperar to the bootblack, are nod 
for aollunf '*! ulced him.** von Wmrt«inee eomtiBuei. ''if lie took no pupibr* **No.** 

ht. replied, "teaching is a di-iipr^-i'aV.lu hr- hud only one pupil wTi<> i;;r. r liiin a i^re^t 

deal of trouble and mhom he would iiKe to get nd of if he coui<l. ' "Aiiid who is he':" 
VAichdake Rudolph." 

IVcitachke had proTided the libretto ol "Bomulus"; it does not appear that 
Beethovwi ovvr begaii ft* cooipaaitkia. 
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either then or at another time, he said, "T am writing something 
better now." Sooq after» the Pianoforte Sonata in B«flat (Op. 
106) was published. 

Another visitor now, and probably ooeanonally during the 
winter following, was Heinrich Marschner, who had come fniui 
Carlsbad to Vienna on the invitation of Count Amad6e. He wm 
£1 years old, ambitious and eager to get Beethoven's judgment on 
sorae of his compositions, which he carried to the gr^at master in 
manuscript. Beethoven received him, glanced through the music 
hurriedly, handed it back with a muttml '*Hni/' in a tone more 
of satisfaction than dispraise^ and the words: 'I haven't much 
time — do not come often — bring me something again." The 
young man was grievously disappointed; he had expected so much 
more. He did not understand Beethoven's sententious manner, 
and nuL until he told the story of his reception to his patron and 
Prof. Kkin of Pressburg, did he recall that Beethoven had looked 
kindly upon him when he spoke the words and had given hun his 
hand at parting. He had gone to his lodgings in a passion of 
despondency, torn up the manuscripts, packed his trunk with the 
resolve to abandon music and return to Leipsic to continue his 
studies for the profession for which he had been designed. But 
now, on the advice of his f rtoids, he took a different view of Beet- 
hoven's actions, and continued his intercourse with him. The 
great man was always gracious, and even occasionally let fall a 
word of enoouragonent; but an intimacy neyer sprang up between 
than. 

Beethoven's intercourse with a third new acquaintance was, 
doubtless, far more delightful than any other; but not at all of the 
nature assumed by Schmdler, who has attributed to it a very 
exaggerated and, indeed, ludicrous importance. This visitor was 
Frau Marie Pachler-Koschak, of Gratz, whom Anselm HUtten- 
brenner described as the most beautiful maiden and for several 
years the most beautiful woman in her native town, who was called 
"heaven's daughter," and who *'glowed with admiratkm for Jean 
Paul, Goethe, Schiller, Beethoven, Mozart and Schubert.'* Beet- 
hoven had already heard from Prof. Schneller, whose pupil she had 
been, of her extraordinary beauty, talents, intellectual culture and 
refinement, and of her genius for music. He had unconscicusly 
the year before borne testimony to this last in this wise: Eer 
brother-in>law, Anton Padiler, Dr.jur, in Vienna, had at hT 
request showed him for an opinion a fantasia composed by h^ 
but without disclosing the author's identity. Beethoven lookeo 
at the piece carefully and said that it was a good deal from one 
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who had not atudied composition, and if th« oompoeer were pres- 
ent he would point out the faults m H; it would take too much 
time to do this in writing and the composer would find them out 
for himself if he studied diligently. The lady was 94 years old 
and had been married a little over a year. She had never been 
in Vienna, Beethoven never in Gratz, and they, of course, had 
never met But when they did, it could not be as strangers; 
for his muaic had been to her like a new divine revelation, and 
swh noble mental and personal qualities as distinguished her 
always awakened in him feelings akin to worship. Unfortunately, 
absolutely nothing ia known of their personal association except 
that Dr. Anton Fachler introduced her to him, that she wrote ten 
years later that **they wmoftan in eadi other's company, "and that 
Beethoven wrote her two notes *'m pencil" — one utterly illegible, 
the other in terms placing her as a player of his pianoforte music 
even higher than Frau von Ertmann. He wrote: 

I am greatly delighted that you will remain another dny, we will 
make a lot more music, you will play the sonata in F major and C minor 
for me. will you not? I have never yet foond anybody who plays my 
compositions as well as you do. Not even excepting the prent pianists, 
they either have nothing but technique or are affected. You are the true 
guitfdian of my intellectual offspring. 

Her son has so fully exploded Schindler's assomption that she 
was the object of Beethoven's "autumnal love*' that no words 
need be wasted upon it. It was, no doubt, upon seem^ ut Beet* 
hoven's papers the letter "M"' in this outburst of feeling: 

I/Ove alone — ^yes, only love can possibly pive you a hnppier life — • 
O God, let me^et me finally find the one — who will streogthea me in 
virtue — who will lawfuUy be mine. 

Baden on July 27 

when M drove past and seemed to give a glance at me — 

A consideration of the dates given in Dr. Paohlrr's pamphlet proves 
conclusively, however, that this "M" cannot refer to Marie 
Pachler, for its writer could never have seen her "drive past" on 
any £7th of July! 

There are few unmarried men of highly sensitive nature who 
have not had the bitter experience of a hopdcss pasaicm, who have 
not felt how doubly grateful at such times is intercourse with a 
glorious creature like Madame Pachler, and how beneficial in 
preventing the thoughts from continually dwelling on the impos- 
sible, and thus aiding reason and conscwnce to gain the victory 

TIm latter, which it nmrodacwl infaerimih in ScUodler's Uomfhr, is ■ man or 
hM fsBtaitie fcnwl or flonriA wUek omj be read m m *'E" u waO m u **M.** 
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over the heart and fancy. Now it happens that ooeof Beethoven's 

transient but intense passions for a married woman, known to have 
occurred in this period of his h'fe, has its precise date fixed by 
these passages in the so-called "Tagebuch" from the years 1816 
and 1817. **In the case of T. there is nothing to do but to leave 
it to God* never to go whwe one might do a wrong through weak> 
ness — to Him, to the all-knowing God, be all this oommitted." 
And again: "But as kind as possible to T. her attachment deserves 
never to be forgotten even if the results could never prove ad- 
vantageous to you." Let the reader recall tiie passages in his 
letters showing a strong desire to leave Vienna and read again: 
"Work during the summer for the journey, only thus can you carry 
out the great task for your poor nephew, afterwards wander 
through Italy, Sicily, with a few artists — make plans and be of 
good cheer for the sake of C . . ,** The Inst initial is uncertain. 
Other copies have "L."; what the original was in Beethoven's 
handwriting is not now to be determined. No instance, however, 
is known of his writing his n^hew^s name with a C, and tliis *'C'* 
or "L** was probably T. As the family name of this lady, whose 
husband was a man of high position and distinction though not 
noble bv birth, is known, it is certain that the T in the above 
citations is not Therese Muiiatti, now Baroness Drosdick; but as 
her baptismal names have eluded search one can only hint the 
possibility that the *"F' and *'M" may indicate the same person, 
and that this last cry of an<^nish was written a year or two alter- 
wnrds when the sight of ''M" again, for a moment, tore open a 
half-healed wound. 

In numbers 5 to 8 inclusive of the *'Neue Musik-Zeitung** 
appeared, from the pea of J. Kandler, a long article containing 
historical notices of various attonpts to produce a satisfactory 
instrument for measuring time in music, and closing with an ac- 
count, taken from the Enj^lish, of IVrhlzel's metronome. To No. 
25 (June 19) of the same journal, Gutt fried Weber contributed a 
paper *'On a chronometric tempo designation which makes 
MftOsers metronome, as well as all other chronometric instruments* 
unnecessary," in which he repeated his idea, already put forth in the 
Leipsic "Musiksdtung*' in 1813, that the simplest and most correct 
chronometer is a simple pendulum, a bit of thread with a bullet at 
the cnij, whose oscillations would mark the duration of measures 
according to the length of the thread. This article pleas^ Beetho- 
ven, and in one of his variations on the theme ol pens heoommends 
it to his "chriarime amiee" Zmeskall, as the best invention yet 
made. Zmeskall took up the subject with interest and In two 
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articles in the same journal called attention to the fact that Neate, 
in London^ had described a time measurer of the same kind which 
was known in England, but had not remained long in use — "a 
little ball hanging at the end of a thread and below it a line 
divided into a scale of inches. " Zmeskall approved uf Weber's 
suggestion in principle but impioved upon it by proposing that 
the oscillations ol the pendulum indicate the duration of a note 
instead of a measure, and that the varying lengths of the pendulum 
be marked by knots in the thread. Beethoven, to whom Zmes< 
kail seems to have sent his contrivance, was interested and lauded 
its simplicity, playfully wondering whether or not it might be used 
in measuring from time to eternity. 

Music had already oome from the press with MglzePs tempo 
marks, and Weber, who seems to have had no kindly feeling for 
him, prints an article, in the number of the journal following 
Zmeskairs. entitled "MSlzel's Metronome to be had gratis every- 
where," and gives a table showing the lengths of a pendulum in 
Hlt<»ffii«h inches and Frendi centimetres corresponding to all the 
numbers on the metronome. As the months passed, the metro- 
nome had come largely into use in England, France and the United 
States, but not in Germany and Austria. It was of high impor- 
tance to the manufacturers of the instruments to obtain the coun- 
tenance and good will of the composers in those countries also~ 
Saiieri, Wdgl, Beethoven, ete.— and MlUzel came back to Vienna to 
try the effect of personal effort, taking the risk of any serious C(Hl- 
sequences arising from the lawsuit between him and Beethoven. 
But there were none. The matter was amicably adjusted, each 
party paying half of the legal expenses which had been incurred. 
This would be incredible had Beethoven had any substantial 
grounds for the action; for his sanction of the metnmome was of 
such value that MSlsel would readily have conceded much to 
obtain it; and the whole tone of the composer's rnrrespondence in 
this period, so far as relates to his pecuniary affairs, shows how 
little likely he was to sacrifice any just claim. 

Beethoven was at first not w^ disposed to the instrument, 
notwithstandmg he had joined Saiieri and the other composers in 
strongly recommending the "chronometer'' in 1813, whidl cer- 
tificate had been used in Enj^land a fortiori for the new metronome. 
In a letter' Mr. Joseph J. Mickley, of Philadelphia, writes: "Mr. 
Malzel, with whom I was well acquainted, told me that he had 
been particularly anxious Beethoven should mark his music by 

*Tbe letter to Tbayer u dated May SI, 1873. Mtthel, it will be remembered. 
IM In FkHikMpUft for Mine Uum befof* Ut dortb ftt m ob July tl, 1SS8. 
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his metronome, and to get his recommendation; that he (B) re- 
fused and became quite indignant, saymg; 'It is silly stuff; one 
must feel the tempos' but Beethoven soon yielded to the obvious 
considerations in favor of the inventiMi. These were presented to 
the public together with the objections to Weber's and Zmeskall's 
pendulums, clearly, explicitly and cunningly by Mosel in an article 
in Steini r's "Musik-Zeitung" on NoYembcar Sn^, which put an end 
to controversy on the topic. 

Meanwhile, Beethoven had prepared a table of tempos for hia 
> eight symphonies which was printed in the Leipsic "Allgemeine 
Musik-Zeitung" on December 17 (copied, says Nottebdim, from 
a little pamphlet published by Steiner and Co. in which also tempos 
of the Septet w(>rf included), and follovrcd this up with a general 
metrononiizing of his works. On tlie autograph of his song, 
•*Nord Oder SUd," he wrote: "100 according to Malzel; but this 
must be hdd applicable to only the first measures, for feeling also 
has its tempo and this cannot entirely he expressed in this figure 
(i.e., 100)."» 

If the picture of MSlzel drawn by Scfiinf?lcr and his copyists 
is true, even the most Christian and forgiving .s[)irit could scarc ely 
have demanded more of Beethoven than this public acknowledge- 
ment of the value of the metronome by way ol heaping coals of 
fire upon hb head; but he did more, by writing to Mosd this very 
valuable and for us very intefesttng letter: 

I am heartily rejoiced that you agree with me in the opinion touch- 
ing the time designations which date back to the barbarous period in 
music, for what, for instance, can be more nonsensical than AUegro, 
which always means nurrp and how often are we so far from this ciuioep- 
tion of time that the piece says the very oppomfe of the designation. As 
regards these 4 chief speeds {Haupibeioegungen), which by no means have 
the correctness or truthfulness or the chief winds, we gladly allow that 
they be put aside, it is a different matter with the words used to desig- 
nate the character of the composition, these we cannot give upt since 
time is really more the body while these have referaioe to the sfnrit. 
So far as I am concerned I have long thought of giving up tlie nonsen- 
sical designations AUcffro, A ndanU, Adagio, Presto; MKbiel's metronome 
gives us the best opportunity to do this. I give you my ward that I dull 
never use them again in my new compositions — it is another question if 
we shall thereby accomplish the necessary universal use of the instrument 
— I do not thmk so. But I do not doubt that we shall be decried as 
iaskmasterst if the cause might thus be served it would still be better 
than to l)e accused ol fetidaliam, — I therefore think that it would be best, 
esj)ecially in our countries where music has become a national need and 
ever^ village schoolmaster ought to use the metKmome, that M&lzel try 
to di^xMe of a certain number of metimumies by subscription at hi^ier 

*1%1H eopisd bjr VbelioS. 
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pricei, ami tluit tm soon m Us cgpe m w an tlnu covered lie nffl be Id a 

position to furnish the needed metronome for the national need so cheaply 
that the greatest universality and widest diMrUndion may be expected. 
It is self-evident that somebody must take the initiative in this matter 
so that zeal be aroused. As for me you may count on me and I ftwait with 
pleasure the post of duty to which you wiu assign me. 

Still more: he joined with Salieri in a public announcement which 
was printed in the "Wiener Allgemeine Musikalisehe Zeitung" 
of February 14, 1818, setting forth that the metronome would 
attest its utility forever, was indispensable to all students of 
singing, the pianoforte or other instruments, etc. On one of the 
last days of December, Beethoven writes to Madame Stfeicher: 
"Day before yesterday I was busy with Mfilzel, who is in a hurry 
as he is soon to leave here.** What had he so important to do with 
this "rude felJow, wholly without education or breedin^r to cite 
his own words? Was it in contemplation to make this sudden zeal 
iot the metronome a source of pecuniary profit? Ko one knows. 

As the lodging in the Sailerstlttte was separated from Gian- 
natasio's institute by the whole breadth of the Glacis, Beethoven, 
on his return from Modling, evohanged it for one in the house 
**Zimi griinen Baum," first itcige^ 2nd storey. No. i^, in the Gttrt- 
nergasse, suburb Landstrasae. He was now near both his nephew 
and the Streichers (in the Ungarstrasse), and, with the aid of 
Madame Streicber, he had at last brought his domestic arrange- 
ments into a condition so that he might take his nephew to him- 
self. While making these arrangements, doubtless he asked 
practical guidance of some unknown friend touching his table. 
On one side of a large sheet of paper (it is now preserved in the 
Royal Library in Beriin) he wrote a list of questions which 
were painstakingly answe^ed, by the friend to whom they were 
addressed, on the opposite page. The questions were as follows: 

What ought one to give 9 serveats to eat at dinner and supper both 

as to quantity and quality? 

How often ought one to give them roast meat? 

Ought they to have it at dinner and supper too? 

That which is intended for the servants, do thry have it in conunon 
with the victuals of the master, or do they prepare their own separately, 
i. e., do they have different food from the master? 

How many pounds of meat are to be reckoned for 3 person.s? 

Wliat allowance per day do the housekeeper and maid receive? 

How about the washing? 

Do the housekeeper and maid get move? 

How much wine and beer? 

Does one give it to them and when? 

Breakfast? 
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Beethoven announced his Intention to take his nephew to 
himself at the end of the current quarter in a letter to Giannatasio 
dated November 12, 1817. The step involved not only an iiu rcase 
in hia expenses, but also an abandonment of his engagement with 
the London PhiUuurmosic Society and of all the profits which 
might thence arise. Giannatasio, moved by his complaints of 
poverty, and probably also by a desire to aid him in the proposed 
visit to London, kindly offered to keep the boy at a much reduced 
rate of remuneration for board and instruction. Beethoven's 
reply shows him to be still undecided as to his movements in the 
coming spring, and it is possible, could he have made ready the 
required symphonies, that he might have gone to England; but 
now the new Sonata had got possession of his imagination, and the 

iqnnphonips must wait- 
But one public appearance professionally of Beethoven is 
recorded this year. At the concert for the Hospital Fund on 
December 85, the first part was devoted to the Eighth Symphony, 
which was conducted by the composer. In the second part Sey- 
fried produced C. P. E. Badi's oratorio, "The Isnu^ites in the 
Wilderno'ss," which he had revised, adding to the accompaniments, 
curtailing the airs, prefixing it with the well-known fugue on 
B-A-C-H (orchestrated by himself), and concluding it with the 
double chorus **Hoh , holy, holy/' Nottebohm has shown that 
the sketches for the overture on the name of the great Leipsic 
cantor which Beethoven once thought of writing, belmig to a later 
period; but it is yet possible, if not likely, that he conceived the 
idea at this concert. On November 15, Anton Halm gave a con- 
cert for the benefit of the poor in the ivuruthnerthor-Theater at 
whidi the Choral Fantasia was performed; but we know nothing 
of Beethoven's participation in it in any way. 

It is probable that to this time is to be assigned a portrait in 
oils painted by Christoph Heckel, who whs a student at the Royal 
Imperial Academy in Vienna from 1814 to 1818. Beethoven, it is 
said, made the acquaintance of the painter in Streicher's pianoforte 
wareroom. There is but little to be added to what has been said 
about the compositions of this almost sterile year. The transcrip- 
tion of the Pianoforte Trio as a quintet (which was the largest 
work of the year), and the "Song of the Monks," written on the 
death of Krumpholz, have been mentioned. Besides these we 
have a few short songs with pianoforte accompaniment. "Nord 
Oder Sitd" (also known as "So oder So"), the poem by Karl Lappe, 
was known and widdy liked in a setting by K. Klage. "Redg- 
nation*' (**Lisch aus mein Licht"), words by Count Paul von 
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Haughwits, was compossed towaids the end of the Summer, and 
the sketches show that Beethoven contemplated a setting for four 
voices. A Fugue in D major, for five stringed instruments, was 
completed on November 28, 1817, and was designed for the manu- 
script collection of Beethoven's works projected by Haslinger» 
who published it soon after Beethoven's death hi 18S7, as Op. 187. 
Beethoven was particuhirly interested in fugues at the time. 
**To make a fugue requires no particular skill," he said later to 
Hoiz; "in my study days I made dozens of them. But the fancy 
wishes also to assert its privileges, and to-day a new and really 
poetical element must be introduced into the old traditional form.'* 
The sketches for the oonduskm of the Quintet fugue (Nottebohm, 
"Zweite Beethoveniana," p. S60) are mixed with notes from Bach 
and others showing how zealous were bis studies in the form at that 
time. The year also saw work done on the Pianoforte Sonata in 
B-flat, Op. 106, and the beginning of the Symphony in D minor. 
The list of publications for the year is also very small: 

1. Sonata for Pianoforte, A major. Op. 101; Steiner and Co. 
t. Two Sonatas for Fluioforte and Violoncello, Op. published, 
apparently in Janusiy, 1817, by Simrock in Bonn, and m 1819 by Artaria 

in Vienna. 

8. Song: "So oder So'*; as supplement in the ''Modenstttung*' of 
February 25. 

4. Song: "Ruf vom Berge'*; supplement to Treitschke's poems, for 
which it had been composed at the close of 1816. 

5. The canon: "Lerne Srhweigen," written for Neate; supplement 
to Kanne's "AUg. Mus.-Zeit." March 6» and on June 5 with Payer's 
solution. 

8. Volume III of the Welsh songs written for Thomson. 
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The Year 1818 — A Broadwood Pianoforte — Commission for 
an Oratorio — Conception of the Mass in D — The Nephew ; 
A Mother's Struggle for Her Son — The Pianoforte Sonata 
m B-flat, Op. 



N entry in an old "Porter's Book" of John Broadwood and 



Sons, manufacturers of pianofortes in London, offen an 



agreeable starting-point for the story of Beethoven's Itfe 
in 1818. In this book the porter of the firm signs his name. 
Millet, to the reford that on December 27, 1817, he took from the 
warehouse **A 6 octave Grand Pianoforte, No. 7,63g, tin and deal 
case, Thomas Broadwood, Esq., marked |V- h.| care of F. E. 3. 
Bareaux and Co., TVieste (a present to Mr. van Beethoven, 
Viene), deliv*d to Mr. Parlowes to be shipped." Some time pre- 
viously Mr. Thomas Broadwood, the then head of the house, with 
a Mr. Coding (probably the rirh brewer), vnsited the principal 
cities of the continent and doubtless became acquainted with 
Beethoven and offered to present to him one of the firm's piano- 
fwtes. On January S, 1818, Mr. Broadwood seems to have in- 
formed Beethoven that the instrument had been diipped, and 
exactly one month later Beethoven sent the foUowing acknowledg-* 
ment to the generous donor: 

If OK tm cher Ami Broadtooodt 

Jamais je n^eprouvais pcu un grand Plm'slr de ce qtie me causa voire 
Annonce de ceiU Piano, atrec qui wus m* honor cs de m'en faire present; 
je regarderai eomme un Avid, ou depogerai let plus belUa offrandes de mm 
esprit ill! (Uvi)te ApoHon. Awtritnt comme je rrrerrni rofrr Ercr'Ufni In,*- 
irumentt je vous envermi d*en abord lee Fruits de L' Insj^raiion dee 
prmmen mommts, que j y pateerm^ wu» Hfwr tTua wmmar ie mei d 
vous man trh^m B.» ttjane muhaUae*^, qu*tU taimt d^mw dt vdM 
Ituirumeni. 

Man cher Monsieur et Ami recevhs ma plus grande Consideration de 
«o<r» Awi el ffte huubU atnUmsr 




Imm van B§«tiutMn, 



Vienne le Sme du mois Fevrier, 1818. 
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This letter was sent to Broadwood by Joseph Anton Bridi of 
the firm of Bridi, Parisi and Co., in Vienna, who had evidently 
been commissioned to look after the delivery of the instrument to 
Beethoven after its arrival in Trieste. At least Bridi, in toans- 
mittmg the letter to Broadirood under cover and date Februaiy 5, 
informs the latter that he had taken the proper steps to have the 
pianoforte sent to Vienna by Bareaux (or Barraux) and Co., and 
asks for instniotions how to carry out what he understands to be 
the donor's desire that the instrument be delivered to Beethoven 
without his being put to any expense whatever, not even for the 
hnport duty. The hitter chaqse muit have been in the jnind of 
Beethoven when he wrote a letter, without date, to Count Lich- 
nowsky enclosing a document bearing on the case expressing the 
hope that he he permitted to receive the instrument and proposing 
to apply by word of mouth to Count Stadion, the Austrian Minis- 
ter of Finance. Madame Streicher was also i^pealed to in the 
matter, Beethoven begging her in a letter to ask her "Cousin from 
Cracow" to get from the chief customs official in Vienna an order 
for the forwarding of the pianoforte, which could be sent to the 
custom hou^i in Trieste. But neither Broadwood nor Beethoven 
was called on to pay the duty, the Austrian Exchequer remitting 
the charge. After some delay the pianoforte was ddlivered at 
Streicher's wareroom and later sent to Beethoven at Msdling. 
While it was still in his possession, Streidier asked Potter to try 
it, saying that IVToscheles and others could do nothing with it — 
the tone was beautiful but the action too heavy. Potter, who 
was familiar with the English instruments, found no difficulty in 
disclosing its admirable qualities. He told Beethoven> however, 
that it was out of tune, whereupon the latter rq[>lied in effect: 
"That's what th^ all say; they would like to tune it and spoil it, 
but they shall not touch it." Beethoven's delip;ht in the piano- 
forte must have been great. Bridi reports to Broadwood that the 
composer already rejoiced in it in anticipation and expressed 
a desire to dedicate the first piece of music composed after 
its reception to the donor, "convinced that it would inspire 
something good." His jealousy of it seems to have been so 
great that he would not permit anybody to tune it evcept 
Stumptf, of London, who came with a letter of introduction from 
Broadwood.* 

'B«eikovett does not leem alwsya to hmve maintained so reverential a feeling for 
the iMtnUBent is indicated by the above atatement. In Thayer's aote-^xmk the 
Americaa e<Utor ol thb hiotnahy foond tbit eaeodote: "Onoe BeethoveB told Suim 
that aome striiifli im Ub Kwdwood Ff. mn maMag, mad caught up the bootjeefc 
aid itnidL the tigfe with it to ehow." 
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The case of the inatniment, nmpl^ plain but tasteful in 
design, is of mahogany and the structure goierally of a acridity and 

strength paired with ^race which caused no little surprise at the 
time. The compass is six octaves from C, five leger-lines below 
the bass staff. Above the keys is the inscription: Hoc Inslm- 
ffMitfina «rt Thoma Broaiwood {Londint) donum, propter Ingetdum 
illustrisnmi Beethoven. On the board, back of the keys, is the name 
**Beethoven," inlaid in ebony, and below this the makers' mark: 
"John Broadwood and Sons, Makers of Instruments to His Majesty 
and the Princesses. Great Pulteney Street. Golden Square. 
London.'* To the right of the keyboard are the autograph names 
Frid. Ealkbreimer, Ferd. Ries, C. 6. Ferrari, J. L. Cramer and C. 
Knyvett. The presence of these names gave rise to a theory which 
was widely spread, and is not yet wholly dissipated, that their 
owners had joined Mr. Broadwood in making tin- ^nft; it has also 
been stat^ that the gift came from the Philharmonic Society. 
This latter statement is disproved by the fact that the records of 
the Society contam no mention of such a transaction; as for the 
names of the virtuosi, they were no doubt scratched upon the in- 
strument as a compliment to Beethoven and an evidence that they 
had played upon it. Beethoven kept tin* instrument ns lon^ as he 
lived. At the sale of his effects it was bought by Spina, the music 
pub!idier» for 181 florins; Spina gave it to liszt, in whose house at 
Weimar it was up to his death. In 1887, Princess Marie Hohoi* 
lohe, daughter of Liszt's friend, the Princess Sayn- Wittgenstein, 
presented it to the National Museum in Buda-Pesth. 

The time had come for Beethoven to take his nephew from 
the home and institute of the Giannatasios. On January 6 he 
wrote to inform the director that Karl would leave his "admirable 
institute*' at the expiraticm of the month and that Giannataaio 
might rest assnnM of Tiis- and the lad's life long gratitude: *'I have 
observed in Karl that he already feels grateful, and this is a proof 
that though he is frivolous he is not malicious, and least of all is 
he bad at heart. I have hopes of all manner of good from him, ail 
the more because he has been under your ezceUent care for nearly 
two years." Karl left the institute on January 24, and on June 15 
Fanny Giannatasio wrote in her diary: **We hear nothing from 
Beethoven," who was then in Modling. 

Ill-advised and full of evil consequences as was Beethoven's 
step in takii^ pers(mal charge of his n^hew, it was yet creditable 
to his heart and bears strong witness to his high soise of duty. 
His purpose was pure and lofty, and his action prompted by both 
love and an Ideal sense of moral obligation. It was a woeful mis- 
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take, however; Beethoven sadly misjudged his fitness to fill the 
delicate and difficult rftle of guardian and parent. In all his life 
he had never had occasion to give a thought to the duties which 
sudi an office involved. In the conduct of his own affairs he had 
always permitted himself to be swayed by momentary impulses, 
emotions and sometimes violent passions, and he could not sud- 
denly develop the habits of cahu reflection, unimpassioned judg- 
ment and consistent bdiavior essential to the training of a careless 
and wayward boy. In his treatm^t of him he flew from one 
extreme to the other - from almost cruel severity to almost 
limitless indulgence, and, for this reason, failed to insi)ire either 
respect for his authority or deep affection for his person, to de- 
velop the lad*s self-control or a desire for virtuous Hving. Very 
questionable, too, if not utterly unpardonablei were the measures 
which B( othoven took to separate the boy from his mother in 
spitp of the dying wishes of his* father. We h«v«» seen his pro- 
testations at times of Ins unwillingness to give her pain. When he 
was cruel in his own confession it was because he imagined him- 
self constrained to be so by a high obligation of duty. There can 
be no doubt that the woman whom Beethoven called *'The Queen 
of Night" was wicked and vicious, and that his detestation of her 
was as \vr}\ founded as his wish to save his nephew from evil 
comrimnicutions and influences. But there were times when he 
seemed willing to give filial instincts their due. ' 'Karl did wrong, 
he writes to Madame Streidi^ from Mttdling in June 1818, "but 
— smother — mother — even a bad one remains a mother. To this 
extent he is to be excused, especially by me, who know his intri- 
guing, passionate mother too well." Why did he not follow this 
thought to its ultimate conclusion? W^hy did he permit, if indeed, 
he did not encourage, the lad to speak diBreq>ectf ully of his mother? 
A mmorandum in the Tagebueh ' titet February 80th reads: 
"Karl's mother has not seoi him since August 10" — a period 
of more than six months. How often she was alloivrd to scr him 
during the following months is not of record; we only know from 
Beethoven himself, in his letters to Madame Streicher, that the 
mother's instinct — if, because die was a bad woman, the word 
"love" be not allowed — drove her to empl<^ the only means by 
which she oould know the condition of her son during the summer 
in Modling — i. e., bribing or feeing? the servants. That at least 
is Beethoven's accusation, and exceedingly wroth he was.^ 

*We have contented oursolvM with mere references to Beethoven's letters to 
Madkine Streicher in thia period. They are mostly brief notes monotonouaLy wkioA 
bdp ia doiMstie affain, mod, thou^ f reqaaiidly intCMtiag beeaaie of thdr ttdiniiiiM m 
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After takhg Karl from Giannataflio'B Ingtitute to fab own 
home Beetfaoven engaged a tutor to prq>are hhn for matriciilatioii 

at the gymnasium. This tutor, whose name has not been learned, 
waiE professor at the Viennn. T^niversity nnd had evidently atrreerf 
not only to look after all of the lad's intollectunl needs but also to 
have an eye on noma of the domestic aifairs aud to that end to 
become a member of the Beethoven household. On this point, 
Beethoven enjoined secrecy upon Madame Streicher. How long 
the service of his "steward," as he playfully called him to Madame 
Streicher, continued is not known, nor how satisfactory it wa< 
He does not become a subject of Beethoven's correspondence 
beyond a single reference to the fact tliat once he staid out all 
ni^t. Beethoven's London trip had been abandoned without 

chancteriatic traiU and moods, too Insignificant to justify the cambering of these pagea 
with their literal contents. TImm who wish to do so can read them in any of the German 
ooUectioat of Bcetlioven'i lettcn w in the Ka^SA tnmlntkii bjr Shedloek. But 
Kdiwbcr^a Mt«a nnd dnt«a awl anttaliiBaa Mr. SMIoefc*! tfaBslnttott oogU to be 
diticdlr actntiiiilied. Tbe letter Mfaired to above, however. d«Mrv«a to bo given in 
fnlL 

*'Beot Ibdatne v^on Stnidierl 

"Tt was not possible to reply to yoor last letter sooner. I would have written to 
you a few days ago when the servants were sent away, but hesitated in my determination 

until I learned that it was Frau D. In partkular who hinder- 1! K' lrl to make full eon- 
fesaion. "He ought to apare his molhrr," she told him; and I'r fijii oooporati-d with her; 
iijitiirally tlit-y did not want to be diacovcrefi ; tiny wdiI.'iI t< y tlx-r shatiH-fulIy and 

t)crnutlcd themselves to W used by Frau v. Bcethnven; both re<eivcd cotfee and sugar 
rom her, Peppi monry and the old one probably also; for there ran be no doubt tnat 
ahe waa herself at th^ hotue of KarV » mothrr; she said to Karl that if I drove her away 
from my eernce the wtvld go ttraight to his mother. This happened at a time when I 
lutd reproved her for her coiiduct with which 1 had freqtmit ocoadon to be dissatiafied; 
Pleppi who often played the eavesdropper when I apoke with KaH appears to have tried 
to tell the truth, but the old one accused her of slupidUy and scolded hrr stnuth/ — ^and so 
she remained silent and tried to throw me off the trail. The story of this abominable 
deception uim v liuve In.sted about six weeks — they would not have got off so » is . w ith a 
less maRnauiiiious man. Peppi borrowed 8 or 10 florins for stuff for shirts ami I aft<T- 
wards made her a present of the money and instead of (iO she got 70 Horins; she mi^ht 
have denied herself th<»e wretched bribes. In the case of the old woman, who was 
alwnyo the muse, hate may have played »pvt aa die ahvays thought herself negketed 
(althoiuh tho got more than she deserved) for the scornful tmile on her foot one day 
when Kail emnimeed me, made me n*ptet trtaektrf and how shameless and deceitful 
ineh an old woman could be. Just imagine* t dava before I came here K. went to hia 
mother one afternoon without my knowledge and both the old woman and P. knew it. 
But now listen to the tr-uinph of a hoary headed traitress; on the way hither with 
K. and her, I spoke ^vith K . about the matter in the earriafre, althouRh 1 did not know 
all, and when I expre<,>i i tfi<- fear that we should not be safe in Modling, she exeLj i n;' . I 
"I should only reJy upon her." () the infamy of it! This was only the 2nd time in the 
case of a person of such veneralile age that aueh a thing happened to me. A few days 
lietore I sent both away I had told them in writing that under no circumstances were 
thcgf to accept aaytidag for Kari from his mother. Instead of repenting, Peppi tried 
aoently to take revenge *m K«L after he had eonfeased all which tber Jnew from the 
fact that in writing, T had aidd that off had hem discovered — expected that they wonld 
both beg my pardon after this, instead of wliith they played me one wieked tri 1 aff. r 
the other. As no betterment was to be expeeted in surh obstinate sinners iin ) I bad 
every moment to fear another piece of treachery, I di i i.Ied to sacrifice my \<:,,\y, nay 
comfort to better self, my poor, misguided Kari and out of the house they went as a 
mmwHfacampifs to all thoeendionuqr come after. I might have made their cartifieatee 
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notioe or cKplanatitni to tbe PhlUianiioide Society, apparently; 
but Ries miut have written to iiiiin» renewing the offer previously 
accepted, for on Marefa Beethcrven writes to his old pupil as 
follows: 

In spite of my desire, it was impossible for me to come to I.<indon 
this Winter; I beg of you to say to the Philharmonic Society that my poor 
state of health hindered me* but I hofM that I may be entirely well this 
Spring and then take advantage of the renewed offers of the Society to- 
wards the end of the year and f uilii all its conditions. Please ask JNeate 
in my name not to make nse, at least not in pvblte, of the many compo- 
sitions of mine which he has until my arrival in person; no matter what 
the condition of his affairs may be I have cause of complaint a^unst 
him. 

«f dumetcr a little 1cm favocablei I set down the time of serviee cf each at full six 
moiitlw althougli it wu out trae. I never i>netiw twnym nw */ In cams wlwre I oppoae 

myself to other people. I never do more against them than is necessary to protect my- 
self Rjfainat them or to prevent them from doing further harm. On aceount of Peppi's 
honesty in prinT.il I am sorry to have lost her for whli h reason 1 niailr hi-r ciTtiiii ato 
more favorable than that of tne old woman, and she ap{>ear8 to have been le<i aatray by 
the old woman but that P.'s conacienoe was not at ease she showed by saying to Karl 
that "»h» did no^ dare go back to her parent*," and, in fact I bflievt gke i* ttm htrt — I 
badtntpeeted treachery for a long time until one evening before mv departoml Mcaived 
MB anon/Bons l^ter the contenU ol which SIM me with dread; but tbev wm onlv 
ratpidoDS. Kari, whom I took to task at once in the evening oonfessed Irat not all. 
As I often treat him harshly and not without cause, he was too greatly afraid to admit 
everything at once. In the midst of the struggle we reached here. As I often o ui^tioned 
him, the servants notired it and the old woman in part't m1 ir tried to persu ui'' him not 
to admit the truth. But when I gav« Karl my sacred a&>tiranre that all wtmltl lie for- 
given if !m- ^VMuId but ctirifiNs ttir truth, while lying wouli) ijluiikT fndi :nt'i w deeper 
abysN lh III that in which he already was, everything came to the light of day — add to 
thia tliK- other data which I gave you before concerning the servants and you will have 
tbesbamef ul story of the two traitresses clearly before jrott. K. did wrong, but — mother 
— BMther — even a bad one remains a mother. To tins eilent bo is to be excused, 
poiliealarljr bjr me who know bin Intrifiiiiifr PMrioaate notbor loo mdL The priest 
nere Icnows already that I Icnow about bim for K. bad already told me. It is likely that 
he was not fully informed and that he will hi^ rrxrcfv}; htit tn pitrir'! a^':iin.-t. K,">, '""'fig 
mistreated by him, since he appears to be rut fu r a nulr- in.in, the uwn < r hjuj, rcsl for the 
nonce. But as K.'s virtue was put to the li ! f r t h rr i . no virtue without temptation. 
1 purpo.He!y pass the matter by until it huppen-i again (which 1 do not expect) in which 
caiie I w ill so bcthwock his reverence with such spiritual cudgels, amulets with my sole 
guardianship and consequent privileges that the whole parish will shake. My heart 
MS been terril)ly shaken up by this affair and I Can scarcely raoovcr myself. Now to 
ny bottsekeepiog; it noeda your help: how neccMsry it is to us mm alieaily know; do 
not befrHtbtraed away, sueb a thing might happen anywhere, butu]tluuioueeba|»p<sBed 
and one is in a position to hold it up to one's new servants, it is not likely that it will 
occur again. You know what we need — perhaps the French woman, and whatever can 
be found in the way of a chambermniil. good cooking rcin iiu-s the principal thing, evi«n 
in the matter of ecotiomy, for the prf^sent we have a p^ ^^(i;l « ho fooka for u.'*, hut badly. 
[ ( )i[iin)t write you more tc)-day, yi>u will perceive thiit i;i 'i;aiirr I could not act 

differently; it hnd gune too far. I do not yet invite you to vi."*it me here for everything 
is stiU in confii-^ion: nevertheless it vili not be necettary to send me to a lunatic asj^UM. 
I can say that I already suffered from this thing fearfnily while I wa* jrct in Vienna, 
thoogh 1 bent silent. Farewell; do not make anything of this knows tnieme one might 
tUakprcijiiudall^ of K.; only I who know all tbedrivuf wbeela here can testify for him 
tbat be was tembly misled. I Ix-g of you soon to writo as aomething comforting, 
touching the art of cooking, washing and sewing. 

"1 am very ill and in need of a stomach restorative. 
"IfOdUng. Juno 18 {lOf), 1818." 
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Better [Cipriani Potter] visited me several times, he seems to be a 
good man and nas talent for composition — I hope and wish that your 
iMro§perity may grow daily; unfortunately I cannot say that of iqyidf. 
My unlucky connection with the Archduke has brought me to the verge 
of beggary. I cannot endure the sipht of want — I must pve; you can 
imagilie how present conditions inrreiise my sufferings. I b^ of you 
soon to write to me ajz.nin If it is at all possible I shal! get away from 
here sooner in order to escape total ruin and wiU then arrive in London in 
tiie Winter at the latest. 

I know that you will stand by an unfortunate friend; had it only 
been in nay power, and had I not been fettered by circumstances here I 
would sufely have done much more for yon. Fare you vcr>' well, give 
my greetings to Neate, Smart, Cramer — although I hear that he is a 
counter-subject to you and me, yet I already know something of the art 
of treating such and we shall produce an agreeable harmony in London. 

Ries*s ffverence for royalty, apparently, led him to omit 
Beethoven's unkind allusion to liis august patron and pupil. 
Archduke Rudolph; Schludler, vritmg mulch later, prints it and 
admits, very proper^, as wc know from other instances of the same 
kind, that Beethoven sometimes used his friends as whipping- 
boys and that his words and deeds were not always consistent with 
each other Beethoven removed to Mudlin^ on May IJ), taking 
with hmi iiis nephew and the two servants whose treachery aroused 
the storm of passion which he loosed in the long letter to Madame 
Streicher, written in June. He found lodgings in the so-^lled 
Hafner House in the Hauptstrasse, now ornamented by a memorial 
tablet. He began taking the baths two days after his arrival and 
the desire and rapacity for work soon rctirrninpj, he took up ener- 
getically the Fiuiioforte Sonata in B-flat. Karl was placed in a 
dass of boys taught by the village priest, named FrttUich, who 
dismissed him a month later for reasons whidk became a matter 
of judicial record before the end of the year.^ In a document 
filed as an appendix to MadRiiie van Beethoven's application for 
guardianship over her son, Frohiich sets forth that Beethoven had 
encouraged his nephew to revile his mother, applauding him when 
he applied vile epithets to her either in writing or by shrieking 
them into his ear, "thus violating the fourth divine commandment"; 
that the boy had confessed to him that while he knew that he was 
doing wrontr h*^ yet defamed his mother to curry favor with his 
uncle and dared not tell him the truth because he would only 
believe lies. '*This he once told his mother and would have said 
more had he not feared being found out and maltreated by his 

>It WM tlui pfieit, evifkntly, asaiiHt whom Beet]ioT«n threatened io Uoiidi tbe 
tbunderboha off Idi wiath ao at to ilwke the earth ia aoertua event* ai he told Ifadaif 
Stxvkfaer. 
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nude." Once, too» Beetboven cune to }dm (the priest) and in a 
tone of malidoiui joy told him that Ida nephew had that day called 
hifl mother a "Ravenmother" (RabenmuUer — ^meaning a wicked 

and unnatural mother). Karl's training being thus contrary to 
all moral principles, he having also displayed indifference to re- 
ligious instruction, been guilty of unruly conduct in church and in 
the streets, so that many of the inhabitants of the village had oome 
to him with complaints, and, therefore^ admonitions to the boy 
and appeals to the uncle having borne no fruit, he had been con- 
strained for the sake of his twrlve othrr pnpils, who had said 
"they did not want to study with the unruly Karl van Beethoven,'* 
to dismiss him. 

These unf ortmiate fint-lraits of Beethoven's error in undor- 
taking personal and sole care of his nephew will call for more 
attention In fore the history of the year 1818 is closed, and may be 

dismissed f^r the present for more cheerful topics. Towards the 
end of the year 1815^ the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde had in- 
stituted inquiries through Zmeskall touching Beethoven's willing- 
ness to compose a work of magnitude for the Society. Beethoven 
signified his assent to the project and in turn asked Zmeskall 
whether or not the Society would allow him 400 ducats as an 
honorarium. There the matter seems to have rested until May, 
1818, on the 17th of which monfh Vineenz Haiischka, a violon- 
cello player and member of the governing committee of the Society, 
was anthcmzed by his associates to offer Beethoven from SOO to 
800 "pieces of gold'* for the music to a "heroic oratorio" to be the 
exclusive propoty d the Society for one year after the date of its 
first performance. Hauschka wrote to Beethoven at Mddling 
and received a droll letter in reply. It bears no date. In it 
Beethoven addresses his friend as "Chief Member of the Society 
of Snemies of Music [the play on the words Freunde and Fnnde 
is impossible in English], in the Austrian Empire" and "Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Violoncello." He signifies his willing- 
ness to accept the commission in the words: "I am agreed" {leh 
bin bereii) set to a fugue-theme: 




adding that he had no subject on hand except a sacred one^ while 
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the Society had expressed a desire for a heroie work. This mw 
satisfactory to him, but he suggested that as the choir was a latge 
one something sacred be "mixed in": 




tte.. 



A- ' ... ami 



Mr. V. Bernard would suit him as poet, but the Society, since it 
claimed to be friendly to music ought to pay him. He said 
nothing of his own compensation, but condnded with: 

I wish you open bowels and the handsomest of close^tools. As for 
ine» I am wanderm^ about here BmoagA moontaina, clefts and valleys, 
with a piece of miisic-paper smearing down many a thing for tlie sakp of 
bread aod mouey — for to such a pitch have I brought it in this all power- 
ful land of the Pheeacisas that to gain a little time for a work of magnitude 
I mu«t jilways first smear a great deal for money so that 1 may hold out 
for a large work. For the rest, my health is much better and if haste is 
neoessaiy I can still serve you wm. 




I ara a - gm • • • - dl I so s - 




Schindler also places this letter in 1818, and is doubtless 
correct in so doing, for its tone and contents show that it was not 
designed as an official communication to the Society, whose 
minutes show that such a comTnunication was not received until 
June 1.5, 1819. In the interim, no doubt, some negotiations were in 
progress between Beethoven and Ilauscikka, for the former had 
rebtfcined fiom mentioning the matter of remuneration. Some 
understanduig ou this point must have been readied, however, for, 
if Pohl is correct, Beethoven was paid an advance sum of 400 florins 
on August 18, 1819. Nothing came of the matter, as we shall see 
later. In this year, however, there came to Beethoven an in- 
citatioa of a ditlereut nature and one productive of lasting and 
magnificent results. About the ndddle of 1818» as Schmdler re- 
lates, it became known as a setted fact that Archduke Rudolph 
had been appointed Archbishop of Olmiltz. March 20th, 1820, 
was fixed as the day of his installation. Without bidding, in- 
vitation or summons of any kind Beethoven "resolved to compose 
a mass for the solemnity, thus turning again after the lapse of many 
years to that branch of his art, toward which, alter the symphonic 
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— as he himself often said — he felt himself most drawn. This 
resolution shows that his outburst against the Archduke^ was 
merely a passing cloud, even if we did not know that the master 
never missed an opportunity to disdose bis affection lor his 
august pupil. I saw the score begun late in the Autumn of 1818, 
alter the gigantic Sonata in B-flat major. Op. 106» had just been 
finished." Though there is no reason for questioning the rest of 
Schindler's statement, the concluding observation is probably in- 
correct. It may be accepted, iuaiimuch as the Credo of the mass 
was already far advanced in 1819, that the Kyrky at least, perhaps 
the Gloria^ as well, was begun in 1818. The two great works whidi 
now filled the mind of Beethoven, which he wrote, indeed, with 
his honrt's blood, were not only dedieated to the Archduke, but 
were drsiirned for him from the beginning — facts which may be 
cited as proof that despite his petulant outburtit^ agaiu^it his pupil 
and patnm he was after aU sincerely devoted to him m his 
innermost soul. 

The same summer saw the beginning of the most wid^ 

distributed portrait of Beethoven. At the instance of his uncle. 
Baron von Skrbcnsky, a youn<? painter named August von Kliiber 
(born at Breslau in 179^!J> who was continuing his artistic studies 
in Vienna, undertook to paint a portrait of the composer. His 
own account of his acquaintance with Beethoven and the incidents 
connected with the painting of the portrait (or rather with the 
orii^inal sketch) were published in the "Allgemeine Musikfilische 
Zcituii^," of 1864 (p. 824). From it we learn that the artist was 
introduced to Beethoven by a letter written by Dont.* He visited 
Beethoven at Bliikiling, after receiving permission to make a 
drawing of him and found him giving a lesson to his nephew on the 
Broad wood pianoforte. This fact fixes the date of the picture. 
Though the artist found it impos?;ible to make himself understood 
unless he wrote his words or s})c)ke them into an ear-trumpet, Beet- 
hoven corrected the errors in the lad's playing, compelled him 
to repeat passages apparently without <Ufficulty. He grew un- 
easy after Klober had worked about three-quarters of an hour and 
the latter, heeding the advice giv^ by Dont, suspended his work 
and asked permission to come again on the morrow, since he was 
living in Mbdiing. "Then we can meet often," said Beethoven, 
"because I do not like to sit long. You must take a good look at 
Mddling, for it is very beautiful here, and« as an artist, you must 

*Jm the ktter to Bies. 

*!Bvi4«Atly Jowfth YalMittiw, a violMMllo pU^er, ffttlMr of Jacob Dob^ the vii^ 
fiaiM. dneSy faoMiM • iNchsr «f bb inatnuittit in Vfeana. 
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be a lover of natiiro." Kldber met him often in his promenade? 
and saw him susi)erid his work at intervals, stand as if listriimi^ 
and make notes on music paper which he curried about with him. 
When BeethoTen saw the picture he was pleased with the treat- 
ment of the hair; the artists had hitherto always made him look 
too well groomed. Kltfber's description of the composer as he 
saw him was this: 

Beethoven's residence in Modling was extremely simple as, inrleed, 
was his whole nature; his garments consisted of a light-blue froc-kcoat 
vith yellow buttons, idiite waistcoat and necktie, as was the fashion at 

the time, h\it rvrrytliinf^ nfglifjrc. His complexion was healthy, the 
skin somewhat pockmarked, his hair was of the color of slightly bluish 



gray ;u\c\ very animater} when his hair was tossed by the wine! there was 
something Ossianic-demouiac about him. In friendly conver8e» however, 
his ezpresMOii became ^ood«ii«tured and gentle, particulaily idien the 
conversation pleased him. Every mood of his SOIll found powerful 

expression instantly in his features. 

Klober*s original painting has disappeared. It was a full-length 
portrait with a bit of Modling landscape as a backjjround. The 
nephew Karl was included, reposing under a tree. The composer 
was depicted with note-book and pencil. The head only was repro- 
duced in a lithograph in KISber's atdi^, and has been widely 
copied. 

We now reach an incident in the story of Beethoven's life 
concerning which much has been written from the biased and 
frequently erroneous, because uninformed or ill-iuformed, point 
of view adopted by Schindler and which it becomes a duty to 
rectify not only so that the picture of Beethoven as he was may 
be kept true, but that the better motives and impulses which 
prompted the woman whom he so cordially and no doubt justly 
detested be placed in tlnAr propter hght also. There is nothing in 
the narrative which brings reproach upon Beethoven so far as his 
high sense of duty and disinterested affection for his nephew is 
concerned — an affection which was as little weakened by the self^ 
sacrifice which it entailed as it was balked by the conduct of his 
ward and the frequently unwarranted means employed by his 
mother to acquire possession of the lad and the right to super- 
intend his physical, mental and moral training; but the rights of 
a woman and the honor which a world has always accorded to the 
strangest* noblest, divinest instinct of woman — ^maternal love — 
were also at stake. The mother of Karl, though she had been 
convicted and punished for adultery at an earlier period, and 
though she might not have proved a safe mentor for her son, was 
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yet a mother* biimotlifir. TIuit&etBeetlioyenwaswi]]iiiff,mtIie 
long letter to Madame Stieicher in which be set forth the wtdced 
acts of his servants, to recognize as palliating the conduct of the 

boy; but he coukl not bring himsplf to recognize that it mf/^lit also 
palliate if it did not justify the ste^is which his harshness compelled 
a mother to take to gratify the need implanted in her by nature. 
Johanna van Beethoven is at least entitled to the same hearing at 
the bar of posterity that she received in the ti&unals of ker day» 
and it is the duty of Beethoven's biographer to strip the story of 
the quarrel between her and her brother-in-law of the romantic 
excrescenct s which many writers have fastened upon it. In this 
narrative tiie truth will be told, perhaps for the first time, as it is 
disdosed by the documents, the evidence and the judicial decrees 
in the case. To set forth these documents in full in the body of 
the text would call for the sa<^rifire of much space and sadly in 
terrupt the story; what is esst ntiul in them will be given literally, 
or in outline, whenever it becomeii necessary.* 

After Us dismiasal from the class of the parish priest at 
Mttdling, Kait van Beethoven was placed in the hands of a pri< 
vate tutor to be prepared for admission to one of the public 
schools of Vienna — no doubt that known as the Academic Gym- 
nasium. To enter this school the boy had to pass an examination, 
and for this purpose Beethoven brought him to Vienna about tiie 
middle of August. Madame van Beethoven was now detennined 
to wrest from her brother-in-law the authority, which was his as 
sole guardian, to keep the boy in his care and to direct his train- 
in f?. She took to her aid Jacob Hotschcvar, a nofconcipis-t 
(clerk or scrivener in the goverriiiient service), and petitioned the 
Landrecht of Lower Austria to take from Beethoven the authority 
to direct the future training of his ward. The Landrecht was a 
tribunal with jurisdiction in litigations and other matters affect- 
ing the nobility. Acting on the assumption that the Dutch *'van,'* 
like the German "von," was a badge of noble birth, it had listened 
to Beethoven's plea and appointed him sole guardian of his 
nephew, removing the widow from the joint guardianship directed 
in the will of the boy's father on the score of her inmiorality, as we 
already know. The proceedings were begun in September and 
were dismissed, as the records show, on the 18th of that month. 
Three days later, that is, on September 21, she applied to the 

iMr. Thayer made or procured tranacripti of the records of the tribunaU in which 
the sfru^r^'If for the po*sc»sion of Kmri van Beethoven wi re ramie Students whoM 
curiosity U not aatisfied by these pages are referred to Appendix III of Vol. IV of the 
GtntM editioa «f tut Uofrtp^. 
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court again, this time for penninion to place her son in the 
Royal Imperial Convict, where he would have board, lodging and 

instruction. She and Beethoven as "co-puardian" were com- 
manded to appear in court on Sey)teniV>er ^3, and the latter was 
directed to bring the report of tiie iu-d'a examination with him. 
. There was a postponement of the hearing till September SO, and 
on October 8d the widow's applioation was fojected. Thus far 
victory had gone to Beethoven. 

The y)ostponement of the hearing was had in great likelihood 
to enable Beethoven to change his residence from Mod ling to the 
city. At any rate, Karl is a public school scholar on November 
0tli» as Fanny Giannatasio records in her diary on that day together 
with the fact that her father had met Beethoven, who had shortly 
before returned from the country. That the boy was in the third 
grammar class and remained there during the months of November 
and December, receiving also instruction in pianoforte playing, 
French and drawing from a private teacher, is known from the 
court proceedings which were held later. The lad made good pro- 
gress in his studies, all seemed well and something of the old 
cordial relations seemed again to be established between Beethoven 
and the Giannatasios. They provided him with a housekeeper 
and on one day in November he spent three hours with the family. 
Fanny writes: 

Oue canuot be in his company without being impressed with his 
admirable character, his deep sense of what is good and noUe. If 
Karl would but rr* omiirns.- liirn for the many sacrifices which he makes 
for his sake! My hopes are intermingled with anxious doubts. He will 
probably make a jooxney to London this Spring. It mii^t be advan* 
tagieous to him financially in many ways. 

Before long Beethoven is at the Giannatasio house again and 
becomes interested in the singing of the sisters, singing with them, 

which produced a comical effect, as he seldom was in tune, but 
helping them to give the correct expression to the music. Fanny 
now deplores that their childish timidity had so long deprived 
them of such a pleasure, which would now perhaps be of short 
duration, since he had received a second invitation to England. 
This entry bears date November 20. Within a fortnight the diary 
chronicles the severest trial that the boy had yet caused his uncle: 
he ran away from home and sought a haven with his mother. 
The sympathetic young woman wrote later: 

**C>ne day B. came in great excitement and sought counsd 
and hdp from my father, saying that Kail had run aw^r! I 
recall that on this occasion amid our ezpressionB of sympathy 
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he cried oat tearfully: 'He is aahamed of me!'" . The incident is 
rec<Mrded in her diary under date of December 6; it occiiRed> 
apparently two days before. The diarist's entry is as follows: 

Never in my life shall I fmget the moment when he came and told 

lis that Karl wa,« ponr. had run away to his mother, and showed tis his 
letter as an evidence of his vileness. To see this man suffering so, to see 
him weeping — it was toudiing! Father took up the matter with great 
/raJ, aixJ vrith all my sorrow I feel ;i pleasurable sensation in the con- 
sciousness that now we are much to Beethoven, yes, at this moment his 
onlyTefuge. Nowhesurclyperc^iveshfseriorif he has wronged iis in his 
opinions. Ah! he can never appreciate how highly we esteem him, how 
much I should be capable of doing for his happiness! . . . The naughty 
child is again with him with the help of the police — the Ravenmother! 
Ohl how dreadful it is that this man is comp^ed to suffer so on account 
of such outcasts. He must go away from here, or she; that will be the 
outcome. For the present B. will give him into our care; it will be an 
set of great kindness on my father's part if he receives him, as he will 
have to look upon him as one nnder arrest. ... It did me good when he 
went away to note that his thoughts were more diverted. He 
told me that he had been so wrought up by the matter that it took 
him some time to gather his thoughts. Hiirinf: thf nidit his heart had 
beat audibly. Alas! and there remains nothing for me to say except that 
all that we can do is so Uttlel I would give naif my life for the man! 
He always thinks of himself last. He lamented that he did not know 
what would become of his housekeeping when Karl was gone. 

We learn the probable reason for the lad's truancy from Beet- 
hoven'.s statement at the examination in court on December 11th. 
Two letters written by his hoiisekeeper to Fanny Giannatasio, and 
one written by the latter, had taiiea into Beethoven's hands and 
from them he had learned of certain delinquenci^ with which he 
then confronted his n^hew. But let us call Beethoven himself to 
the witness stand; bis recital will give more vitality to the history 
than any statement of a historian writin;^ nearly a Oeutury later. 
We quote from the minutes of the Landrecht: 

Ludwi^ van Beethoven examined: 
How did his nephew leave him? 

He did not know exactly; his nephew had made himself culpable; 

he had charged him with it and the same day in the evening he had re- 
ceived a note oi farewell. He could not tell the cause of his departure; 
his motl^ may have asked him to ecnne to htf ilie day before, but it 
might have been fear of punishment. 
What had his nephew done? 

He had a housekeeper who had been recommended to him by 
Giannatasio; two of her letters to Ifiss Giannatasio and one of the latter's 
had fallen into his hands: in them it was stated that his nephew had called 
the servants abusive names, had withheld money and spent it on sweet- 
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In whose care was his nephew? 

He had provided him with a CorepetUor for pianoforte plajiog, 
Wench and drawing who came to the house; these studies occtipiea u the 

leisure time of his nephew so completely that he needed no care; more- 
over, he could not trust any of his servants with the oversight of his 
nephew, as they had been bribed by the boy's mother; he had placed him 
in the hands of a priest for the development of his musical talent, but tlie 
mother had got into an agreement with him also. He would place his 
ward in ^e Convict, but the oversight was not strict enough there among 
ao many pupils. 

Did he have any testimonin^ touching hb nephew's studies? 

He had appen<kd them to hia last examination. 

"Had his nephew not spokoi diarespectfiilly of Ids mother m his 
IWfesenre? 

No; besides* he had admonished him.to speak notliing but the truth; 
he had as1»d his nephew if be w«s fond of hb mother lad lie muwered in 

the negative. 

How did he get the boy back? 

With the help of the police. He had gone to the mother in the fore- 
noon to demand him of her, but she would promise nothing except that 
she would deliver him back in the evening; he had feared that she intended 
to take him to Linz, where his brother lived* or to Hungary; for that 
reason he had gone to the police; as soon as he got him backlie placed him 
in the care of Giannatasio 

What were his objections to having his nephew sent to the Convict? 

It was not advisable at present because as the pntfesior had said, 
there were too many pupils there BXtd the supervision over a hoy like his 
ward was not adequate. 

What means did he purpose to employ in the education of his ward? 

Hb ward's greatest talent was in study and to this he would be held. 
His means of subsistenre were the half of his mother's j)ension and the 
interest on 2,000 florins. Heretofore the difference between this sum 
and the cost had been paid by him and he was willing to assume it in the 
future if the matter could hut once be put in order. .\s it was not practi- 
cable to place liis ne{)hew in the Convict now, he knew only of two courses 
open to him : to keep a stemud for him who should always be widt him* 
or to .send him for the winter to Giannatasio. After half a year he would 
send him to the M&lker Convict, which he had heard highly commended, 
or if he were but of noble birth, give him to the Theresianum. 

W< rv he and his brother of the nobility and did he have documents 
to prove it? 

"Van" was a Dutch predicate which was not exdusivdy applied to 
the nobility ; he had neither a diplmna nor any other proof of his nobility. 

In listening to these words from Beethoven on the witness 
stand we have stretched the thread of our story; for this testimony 
was given in court on Deoeinher Hlh, and the second fittempt of 
the widowed mother to get control of her .son had been foiled by 
the decision on October 3rd. It was therefore a new case which 
the court had under conaideratum when Beethoven made the 
above utterances. This thfard application on the part of the 
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mother was filed on December 7, and grew out of the runaway 
prank of Karl and her fear oi ^Hiat might be its consequences. 

In her petition she set forth the fact that her son had left the home 
of his uncle and guardian without her knowledge, that he had been 
taken back by the police, and that "as, to judge by his actions, 
Ludwig van Beethoven was willing to send her sou away from 
Vienna, perhaps intoloreign lands/' she asked that he be restratned 
from doing so, and she renewed her request that die be permitted 
to send 1^ son to the Royal Impoial Convict for keqp and 
education. 

Hotschevar supported this petition in a docnniciit like a 
modern law brief, explaining his interest in the matter on the 
grounds that his wife was a stepsister of Madame van Beethoven's 
deceased mother, that the law permitted such an act in all cases 
where human rights were concerned and that he, having had ex- 
perience for several years as instructor in the houses of the aristoc- 
racy, could not be blamed if he put the knowledge of pedap'oijics 
and psychology thus acquired at the service of a lad to whum he 
bore a family relationship and brought to the attention of the 
supreme guardian matters which it (the LandreeH) could not pos- 
sibly know concerning its wards unless proceedings were brought 
before it. He admitted that Madame van Beethoven had years 
before been guilty of a moral delinquency for which she had been 
punished, but asserted her right to a standing in court; he then 
contended: (I) that the mother had illegally been denied all in- 
fluence over her son partly with, partly without the knowledge of 
the court, and (■2) that her son could not remain undrr the sole 
influence of his uncle and guardian v. if hont danger of suffering 
physical and moral ruin. In support ot these contentions he re- 
cited that the brothers van Beethoven were eooentric men, so 
often at odds with each other that th^ might better be called 
enemies than friends, Karl van Beethoven being pleasantly dis- 
posed toward Ids brothe^r only when he was in need of money from 
him, and that the suspicion luy near that the boy had been an object 
of trafiBc between liieni , inasmuch as an agreement touching the pay- 
ment of 1,500 florins had be^ made only on condition that Ludwig 
van Beethoven surrender a document which appointed him guar- 
dian. Karl van Beethoven, moreover, knowing the animosity 
which his brother felt townrds his wife, had in a codicil to his will 
expressly said that he did not want Ltidwig van Beethoven to be 
sole guardian of his son but joint guardian with the mother, and 
had, for the sake of the boy, admonished more compliancy on 
the part of the mother and more moderation on that of the brother. 
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Although the Court had deprived the mother of the guardianship 
over her son, it had granted permission to her to visit him; but 
this privilege had been withheld from her. The statement of the 
village priest FrOhlich (which has already been given in these 
pages) was appended to the widow's application as evidence of 
the phyiieal and moral degeneration of the boy, and for htnuelf 
Hotsdievar says that he had observed alter the boy had run 
away from his uncle that his hands and feet were frostbitten, that 
he had no seasonable clothing and that his linen and baths had 
been n^lected. The priest's statement was also appealed to to 
show that the boy had been led into unfilial conduct, indifference 
toward rdigion, hypocrisy, untruthfufaiefls and even theft against 
his guardian in short, was in danger of becoming a menace to 
society. He willingly granted Beethoven's readiness and desire 
to care for his ward, hut maintained that his hatred of the mot lu r. 
his passionate disposition inflamed by the talebearing of others 
(once naming Giannatasio), made it difficult for him to employ 
the proper means. Comsedlng Beethovm's magnanimity, he yet 
urged that in view of the danger in which the lad was, he ought 
to forgo the guardianship or associate with himself either the 
mother or some other capable person, it appearing from the facts 
in the case that he was "physically and morally unfit" for the 
post. 

Bfadame van Beethoven's deposition, apparently filed as 

appendix to Hotschevar's brief (like that of Frtihlich), alleges that a 
letter of Giannatasio's dated March 8, 18]fi, .showed that she had 
to forgo her desire to visit her son or satisf\ it once a month and 
then "like a thief." After Beethoven took the boy, and especially 
after his removal to Mttdling, she was not permitted to see him at 
all. She had been assured that her son would be admittnl to the 
Convict, but his testimonials had been withheld from her and so 
she had been unable to file them wit h her application for a scholar- 
ship. ITis evpensps wrre 750 florins per year for board, lodgin^i. 
clothes, books, medicines, etc., to pay which 2,000 florins had been 
deposited in Court and yielded 100 florins interest per annum. 
She had pledged herself to give one-half of her pension irf 9SS 
florins, SO, that is 116 florins, 40 kreutzers towards his education. 
This amounted to 380 florins W. W , lading the interest on the 
deposit ; and she would gladly pay the difference between this sura 
and 750 florins until she should get the promised scholarship for 
her son. On December 11, the widow appealed to the court that 
in case the guardian ol her son should make application touching 
plans for his future training it be not granted without giving her a 
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heuing. Thk wm the day wImii Beethoven, who had bioiifl^ 
Joseph Carl Bemaid with him» no doubt to protect him in his 
deafness, gave the testimony already aet forth. The nephew had 
been examined before him: 

CuA van Belhoven [nc] age It yean, etadeat in the Srd Latin claM» 

was examined: 
Had he received good testimonials? 
"Eminent" in Latin, "1st dav*' in other-studies. 
Why had he left his unclr? 

Because his mother had told him she would send him to a pnblic 
sdiool aad be did not think he would make pr e g ie es under piivate in-< 
struction. 

How did his uncle treat him? 
Well. 

Where had he been of late? 

Ue had been in hiding at his mother's. 

Where would he rather live — ^at his mother's or hn unde*s? 

He would like to live at his imcle's if he but had a companion, as hie 

unde was hard of hearing and he could not talk with him. 
Had he been prompted by his mother to leave his uncle? 
No. 

When did he leave him? 

Eight davs ago. 

How could he say that he could not sucoeed under private instruo- 
tion when he had made such good progress? 

This had been the case ainfx he had studied in public; before that he 
had received fnd class in mathematics and had not made it up. 

Had iriothrr romm.inded him to return to hi.s uncle? 
She had wanted to take him back to him herself, but he had resisted 
because he feared maltreatment. 

Had his uncle maltreated him? 

He had punished him, but only when he deserved it; he had been 
maltreated only once, and that after his return, when his uncle threatened 
to throttle him. 

How long had he been with his mother? 

Two days. 

Who had given him instruction in religion? 

The same teacher who taught him other subjects, formerly the 
priest at Modlinp, who was not kindly disposed towards him because he 
did not l)e}iave himself in the street and babbled (or talked) in school. 

JTad lie indulged in disrespectful remarks about his mother? 

Yes; and in the presence of his uncle, whom he thought he would 
please in that way and who had agreed with him. 

Was he often alone? 

When his uncle was not at home he was left wholly alone. 
Had hi* wide JMimMiMK^ him to prey? 

Yes; he preyed with him eveiy mocning and evening. > 

Johanna van Beethoven exammed: 

How did her son oome to her from the house of his guardian? 
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He hnri come to her in the evening for few of punwhineilt and be> 
cause he did not like to live with his uncle. 

Had she advised him to vetuin to his unde? 

Yes; but her aon did not want to do so because he feared maltfe*t« 

ment. 

It looked as if she had concealed her son? 

She had ^\Titlen to her brother-in-law that she would send her son 
back to him, but she hnd not seen him for n long time and was therefore 
glad to have him wiLii her for awhile, and fur this reason she had not sent 
bim back at once. 

Had shr hern forl)i(!drn to srr hrr son' 

Her wish to do so had been frustrated by telling her of different 
pUoes where she might see him, but when she w»t to the places he was 
not there. 

Had her son been taken from her by the police? 

9ie had herself taken lum to the police at 4 o'dock. 

How did she learn of the plan to send her son out of the couatiy? 

Ciannatasio had disclosed the project to the police. 

Did she consider that her son had been well treated at his imcle's? 

She thought it unsuitable for the reasons given in her former ap- 
plication. She wished to say in particular llinl v. Beethoven had only 
one servant and that one could not rely on servants; he was deaf and 
could not converse with his ward; there was nobody to look after the 
wants of her son satisfactorily; his cleanlinr'^s was negle< t( d and super- 
vision of his clothing and washing; persons who had brought him clean 
linen had been turned back by his guardian. 

What prospects had she for caring for her son? 

She had previously had the assurance of Count von Dietrichslein 
that her mn would be accepted at the Convict; she had not bmn to lum 
since because her application [to the Court] had been rejected. 

In whose presence had her son spoken disrespectfully of her? 

She had not herself heard him do so, nor could she mention the 
names of persons who had heard him. 

From what source would she meet the deficiency in her income 
which would have to be applied to the support of her son? 

She had no fortune herself but the uofeondpist Hotsdievar would 
defray the cxpcnsrs. 

Was her husband of noble birth? 

So the brothers had said; the documentary proof of nob9ity was 

said to be in the possession of the oldest brother, the composer. At the 
legal hearing on the death of her husband* proofs of nobility had been 
demanded; she herself had no document bearing on the subject. 

The testimony of the widow, like that of her son, was taken 
before Beethoven hnd been examined and the answer to the final 
question, no doubt, raised a doubt in the mind of the court touch- 
ing its jurisdiction; hence the question concerning his birth put to 
Bcethoyen. His answer that "van" was a Dutch predicate not 
confined to the nobility and that he had no proof of noble birth, is 
all that the nunutes of the court show bearing on this question. It 
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led to the Ldnd^etMi sending the proceedings to the Vienna Magis- 
tracy on December 18; this action cut Beethovea to the quick, but 
the record as here produced also gives a blow, perhaps a fatal one, 
to one of the pretty romances to which a statement of Schindler's 

gave currency. The world knows the story: Doubt having arisen 
in the mind of the court touching Beethoven's nobility, he was 
called upon to produce documentary proof. 'At the appointed 
time he appeared before the tribunal hi pmon and exdaimed: 
*My fu^f^Uff it hen and here/ pointing to his head and his heart.*' 
But the court would not accept the proof. It is a pity to lose the 
story, hu\ it must be relegated to the limbo of fiction unless it shall 
appear that Beethoven made the remark and the clerk refused to 
record it; and who shall now prove this? Schindler's insinuation 
that the reference of the case to the Magistracy had been planned 
as a move by the widow's advocate to get the case into a more 
pliant tribunal is made questionable by the circumstances that it 
was she who insisted upon the noble birth of the Beetliovens and 
Beethoven who gave the claim a quietus by his straightforward 
and incontestable answer. It remains a mystery, if she spoke the 
truth when die said that proof of nobiUty had been demanded at 
the probate of the will of her husband, how the case ever got into 
the Landrecht. As a matter of fact, it deserves to be mentioned , how- 
ever, that, as later events showed, the lower court espoused the 
cause of Madame van B^thoven with something like the zeal of 
an advocate. 

Schindler's comments on the effect of the reference of the case 
to the Civic Magistrates demand a moment's attention. Schindler 
says: 

The transfer of the case to the Magistracy was felt as an overwhelm- 
ing blow by Beethoven. It would be difficult to maintain that Beethoven 
a tt sched importaace to appearing in the public ^ as of noble birth, his 
origin as well as family conditions being well known — especially the 
latter by reason of the humble social position of his brothers. But it is 
certain that he laid great weq^ upon havuig his lawsuit adjudicated by 
the exceptional upper court, partly because as a matter of fact there was 
in that .tribunal a better appreciation of his importance, partly because 
the lower court had an wDfaveraUe tq>tttation wnicfa coukl not nupire in 
him a hope for the desiied outcome.* But Dcvertheleis it may be said 

'In one of the Conversation Books used by Beethoven in 1820. there oecnra this 
remark in Beethoven's handwriting: " . . . . when it learned that my brcthf r wiia not of the 
nobility. It is singular, so far as I know, that there Is a hiatus here wlm h ought to be 
fillr<i, for my luilurr- showa that I do not b^'long among tln sr- plfb^" : jirni, in February, 
1820. when Peters had oliserved his diiuatiitf action: "The common citisccn should be ex- 
duded from higher men. and I have gotten amongH tbem." "Id three weeks." Peters 
wrotcii be iroaUf liave notliiu to do with dtiieu and magittnMar. He would yet be Mkcd 
far wriaUaee mad tveeive tCe moat favofkUe r^oft eottcenuns hi* appeal. Not 
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as sure that nritherhis genius nor his works of nrt would have pven liiin 
the privileged position which he occimied in the circlea of the nobility 
htd theie not been a presumption tnat he was an equaL This was 
variously demonstrated as soon as the occurrence in the aristocratic 
court became known to the public. Not in the middle classes, but in 
the upper, the little word "van" had exercised a palpable charm. It is 
a settled fact that after the incident in the Lower Austrian Lcmdreekt 
the great city of Vienna became too small for our atrprieved master, and 
had he not been restrained by his sense of duty which was placed upon 
him by his brother's will, the projected journey to En^and would nave 
been undertaken and his sojourn there perhi^M become permanent. 

ItbalsooeitamtliAtScbiiidlerwaa nolas weUinloniiedaslie 
ought to have been m the premises and that his memory often left 
him in the lurch, as we have frequently seen already and shall see 

again. Not exact knowledge but an amiable bias in favor of his 
hero speaks out of his recital. It is scarcely conceivable that 
Beethoven should have cherished the thought that possibly be was 
of noble birth or that he seriously enooutaged audi a belief among 
hia exalted friends. 

The nephew's stay at Giannatasio's was not of long duration 
and the signs of an imminent disruption of a beautiful and prof- 
itable friendship soon showed themselves, though for the nonce 
anuable relations between Beethoven and the Giannatasio family 
were continued. Yet Fanny saw her lovely tUusiiMia melting away. 
It had been agreed that Karl should not associate with the other 
pupils at the institute. Willing, perhaps desirous at first, that 
such an arrangement should be made, it seems that Beethoven 
felt his amour propre hurt by it as soon as the first tit of resentment 
against the lad gave way bciore one of his tender moods; now there 
ensued one of uie old fits of moroseness* dissatisCaetkm and sus- 
picion. He wrote to Giannatasio that Karl's room should be 
better heated — that he had never had frostbitten hands and feet 
when li\ iiii^ with him;^ moreover, too much importance was being 
attached to his act, and the consequences to the delinquent were 
beii^ carried too far. In her diary under date December 14» 
Fanny deplores that Beethoven's moodiness, and weakness tor 
the lad, had taken possession of him again and induced him 
to bcHeve "the liar" rather than his tried friends; she concludes 
witli the lamentation that it will never be possible to gain 
Beethoven's entire confidence; she has grievous forebodings as to 
the outcome. 

afterward tbtt Appdlste Cowi bnmgkt ia iti dediion in bb favor ia tlw gaariSanMp 
natter. 

*HolMlieTar*a accniatioB ma tfvMcatly naktins ia Ui hw 
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Let the rest of the year's history be devoted to Beethoven's 
creative work. Considering the revival of interest anr! Hrsirc on the 
part of the composer, the net result, measured by finished products, 
was not as large as might have been expected. Two explanations 
for this drcunutances may be offered: the first lies in his domestic 
miaeries ami the ftnme of mind in which they kqit him for long 
ffaretdhes at a time — that is obvious; the second may be read in his 
compositions. He was growing more and more prone to reflection, 
to moody speculation; his mental processes, if not slower than 
before, were more protracted* and also more profound, and they 
were ooenpied with woiks of tremendous magnitude. The year 
produced sketches and partial developments of the Sonata in 
B-flat, the Symphony in D minor and the great BCass in D. The 
Sonata, so two sketehhooks carefully analyzed by Nottehohm 
show, was ho>Tun in 1817, and occupied much of the composer's 
time during the summer of 1818, notes showing that he worked 
upon it in his walks about Mddling and in the Brtihl valley. 
Notes of an announcement of a sale of carriages and of a house for 
rent, taken from a Vienna newspaper (probably in some inn), show 
that his thoughts were on the London visit and another of his 
frequent changes of residence. In April the Sonata was so far 
advanced that he could write to Archduke Rudolph that on his 
name-day (Aprfl 17) he had written out the first two movements 
in a fair copy, but this does not necessarily mean that the pieces 
had received their definitive shape. Among the dcctches for the 
last movement there is an outline for a pianoforte piece in 
B-flat which, according to an inscription upon the autograph, was 
composed on the afternoon of August 14.* Plainly he was already 
at work on the finale before the end of 1818, and there is no reason 
for questioning Schindkr'sooReetaess whenhessys that the Sonata 
was finished late in the fall when he took up the "Missa Solem- 
nis.** Cremy played it in Beethoven's presence in the sprinjj; of 
1819, and it was in i<ondon ready for the engraver in April of that 
year. 

Nottdiohm, believing that the letter in which Beethoven 
informed the Archduke that he had written out the first two 

movements on his name-day could not refer to April 17, 1818, 
placed both incident and letter in the year following.* But, as 

'It ia the abort piece in B-flat publiilied as a supplement to the Berlin "Alicem. 
Mwik. Zrit." on December 8. 1824. under tbe title "Derni^ ptnUt rnimo^** 
BMlfcoven't mtograph inscription runt: "AuT Auffordemng setehrieben Nn^Hittagi 

Ml 14. Atig-ti^t 1818, von Beethoven." "Lptrtfr musikalischrr Gerlankp " 

*B«eUu>ven had written: "To tbe two pieces wlucb I wrote down on the name-day 
«f T. B. iU tira otlm haw bM addML th« bMi of wUeh te • bus* PliiBlOk 10 th«l tht 
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has been said, it do«i not at all follow from Beethoven's remark 

that the two movenents were in a finished state;' the reference 
may have gone only to the first elaboration of the sketches. The 
**latest happening" to the Archduke was, probably, his elevation 
to the archbishopric of 01mttt«, which oocuned oo June 4, 1819; 
but this was meroly the formal eseeutloii of • puipose which had 
long been known in anticipation. Nottebohm's contention for 
the name-day of 1819, is untenable for the reason that on April 
17 of that year the Sonata had been so long in London that, as 
Ries says, it was already engraved when he received a note dated 
April 16, 1819, giving metronomic indioatioiifl few all the movements 
and prefixing the Adagio with its present first measure.* This 
note must have been preceded by the one erroneously dated April 
30; erroneously, because it promises the metronome marks; and 
this letter again by u still earlier one, mentioning the Sonata as 
ready for publication. This letter, which Ries does not even 
mention, is as follows:' 

Dear Ries: 

I am just recovering frosn a severe attack and am going into the 

country — I wish you "wnuld try to dispose of the following 2 works, a 
grand solo sonata for pianoforte and a pianoforte sonata which I have 
raysdf ammged for S viofins, 9 vioUui, 1 violonoelki, to a publiaher in 
London. It ought to be easy for you to get .'iO ducats in gold for the two 
works, the publisher would only have to announce at what time he in- 
tended to publish the two works and I could publish them here at the same 
time, whicn would yield me more than if I published them here only. I 
might also publish a new Trio for pianoforte, violin and violoncello, if 
you were to find a publidlier for it.* I have never done anything un- 
lawful Mid you can take up this matter in Lom Am without injury to your 
honor or mine. The publisher on receiving the works is to inform me 
when he intends to publish them and then they shall appear here. 
Psidon me if I am giving you trouble; my condition is sudb that I am 

whole conttttutM • gnuid MoaU which will soon bejpubluhed aad long ago m mm kmrt 
WM desigMd f«r you; A« iofMl kappMiiinf V, R. B., i$ met in A» hak mwomtSmtfot 

'Nor even, ab Thayer opmed. that they had been delivered io manuscript to the 
Aidkduke on that day. 
•"Notiasn." p. 149. 

This letter waa first printed in Vol. IV of the Gorman edition of Thayer's biog- 
raphy -not, aa Mr. Shrill urk sii> s, in Lis translation of Kalischer'a Cdllrct ion- Vol. IV 
appeared in 1007; Mr. Shedlack'ii Lriiuaiiit tun in 1909. Dr. Deiters found a transcript 
of the letter among the posthumous papers of Mr. Tb.ivLr. who had it from Mr. J. 
Marshall, of London. Ita pages had been separated by sonae vandal who probably 
wanted to sell two autographs instead of one. Mr. Marshall bought the sheets at two 
diffetmi aittogMah Ml«t uid* iceofniaiDg their nlatiaaihip^ naitea tbm. Tin letter 
•ppeers ■fterwarda to have eone into the haadtef Mr. A. F. Hill, wlm loaned it to Vbt. 
Padlock. 

'Beethoven had sketched a promising Trio in F minor, in 18iS, along with the 
MBf-ofde and the Sonata ia A nider.Mdtbii,|iMbalify. mw in Us niad. 
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oblq^ed to tiim evtiymhet t to make « pitiftil livelihood — Fotter says 

that Chaphell in Bond Street is one of the best publishers ; I leave every- 
thing to you only begging you to answer as soon as possible so that the 
works may not lie idle on my hands. I beg of Neate not to make known 
the many works of mine which he carried with him until I myself come 
to London which I hope surely to do next winter — I must unless I wish to 
become a beg^jgar here. Say all things beautiful to the Phil. Society — I 
shall soon wfite you about varioua thingi and beg yon again to anawer 
soon. As ever your true friend 

Beethoven. 

Many lovdy graetings to your lovely wife. 
B. If you can get motOy all the better. Itoughttobepoeaible!!! 

The letters printed In the "Notizen** ought to be read in 
connection with this; we give the first and refer the reader bo 
Ries, or the collectiona* for the others : 

Vieona, 80 April (Match). 1819. 

My dear Ries: 

It is only now that I can answer your last of December 18th. Your 

sympathy doc?? me pood. At present it is impossiljle for me to come tn 
London owing to a net of circumstances in which 1 am involved; but God 
will hdp me surely to get to London next' winter when I diall also bvmg 
the new symphonips with mc. I am expertinp; soon to tTct thr text for 
a new oratorio which I am writing for the Musical Society here and which 
may aefve vm aho in hoodxm. Do rverything for me ^at you can; for 
I need it. rotjimissions from the Philharmnnic Society would have been 
veiy welcome; the reports which Neate sent me about the near failure 
of the three overtures were vexii^ to me; emA one of them not only 
pleased here each in Its way but those in E-flat and C major made a 
great impression. The fate of these compositions with the p. R. in in- 
comprehensible to mc. You will have before now received the arranged 
quintet and the sonata. See to it that both works especially the quintet, 
are en efraved at once. More leisure may be taken with the sonata but I 
should like to have it published inside of two months, or three at the 
latest. Your earlier letter referred to I did not receive; wherefore I had 
no hesitation in selling both works bt rf — but that is only for Germany. 
Moreover it will be three months also before the sonata wiU appear here; 
but make haste with the Quintet. So soon as the draft for the money is 
received hrrr- T ^111 send a writing for the pnb!iF^her as pff<^iiriet(tf of tbese 
works in England, Scotland, Ireland, France, etc. 

You dudl reoeive the tempos for the sonata aceording to BAUsel's 
metronome by the next post. De Smidt, Courier of Prin- r Esierhazy, 
has taken the Quintet and Sonata with him. At the next opportunity 
you win also leowne my portrait, since I hear that you really want it. 

Farewem keq> me in your alEections, 

Your friend, 

Beethoven. 

Say aU beautiful things to your beautiful wtfe for me t f t ! ! 

The Sonata was aold to Artaria in Vienna for 100 ducats. 
The publisher aent the proofs to Beethoven on July S4, and an- 
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noimoed it m "marking a new period m Beethoven's pianoforte 

works" in the "Wiener Zeitung" of September 15, 1819. It ap- 
peared under the title: **Gro8se Sonate fUr das Hammerklavier 
Seiner Kais. Koni^l, Hoheit und Eminenz, dem Durcblauchtigsten 
Hocliwiirdigsten Herrn Erzherzog Rudolph von Osterreich Cardi- 
nal und Erzbij>choff von Olmtitz, etc., etc.» etc., in tiefsber £hr- 
furdit gewidmet von Ludwig van Beethoven, Op. 106.** Soon 
after its publication (on October Ist), Beethoven in a jocose letter 
asked for six copies of the Sonata and six of the Variations 
on Scottish Songs. Beethoven informed Ries of the publication 
in a letter printed in the '*Notizen** and wanted to send him a 
copy to aid him in correcting the English edition, which was not 
ready. TheSonata Op. 106 was, thoefore, tlie chief product of 
the year ISIS: Beethoven told Csemy that it was to be his 
greatest; and so it is, not only in its dimensions hut also in its 
contents. *'The Sonata was eompused under distressful circum- 
stances,** said Beethoven in a letter to Ries (April 19, 1819)/' f<N^ 
it is hard to wiifto ahnost for the sake of hfcad alone, and to this 
pass I have come.** 

Simultaneously with the Sonata, Beethoven was at work on 
the Ninth Symphony during a large portion of the year, but these 
labors were suspended when his mind became engrossed with the 
great JVIass which was to be a tribute to his pupil. Archduke 
Rudolph, about to be invested with eminent eeelesiastical ^fig* 
nities. Not alone the Ninth Symphony, a Tenth also was before 
his fancy, but with neither of them had Schiller's "Ode to Joy" 
been brought into association, though the employment of tli*' 
human voice in one or the other was already under consideration. 
Schindler records that he saw a beginning made on the score of the 
Mass in J> '*late in the fall of 1818**; how far he had proceeded in 
the work by the end of the year <»innot be determined from the 
sketches which have been disrovered up to the present time. It is 
safe to as.svime. however, that the Kyrie was fully sketched and 
fixed in outline, and, as he worked pretty continuously on the 
Cndo throughout 1819, it seems^ likely that the €kina had also 
been b^pin in the year immediately preceding. Notes in the 
Tagehuch and sketchbooks which, to judge by their context, were 
written during the summer sojourn in Modling show the trend of 
Beethoven's thoughts on relitjiou.s .suhjoc ts and may be naturally 
associated with the Mass. Thus ( in the Tagebuch): 

In order to write true church music .... look through all the monaatic 
dvueh cfaonds sad also the straphes ia the most cornet trsnslatioDs and 
perfect prosody ia all ChrisUsM^atbolie psalms and hymns generslly. 
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Sacrifice again all the pettinesses of social life to your art. O God 
above all things! For it is an eternal providence which directs Omni- 
sciently the good and evil fortunes of human men. 

Short is the life of man, and whoso bears 

A cruel heart, devising cruel things. 

On him men €tU down evil fioin the gods 

While living, and pursue him, when he dies, 
With cruel scoffs. But wiioso is of generous heart 
And harbors generous aims, his guests prodaim 
His praxes far and wide to all mankind, 
And numberless are they who call him good. 

Tranquilly will I submit mvself to all vicissitudes and place my 
sole confidence in Thy unalterable goodneaSi O God! My soul dkaB le* 
joloe in Thy inunutable servant. Bemyiock,ngr]iglit,f<Mevermytniat! 

Among the sketehct for the Sonata hi B-flat are memoianda 
of vocal pieces which came mto his mind during his wanderings in 
the environs of Mttdling. Goethe's "Haidenrttslein/* to w]ii<£ his 

mind several times turned, occupied him again. His spiritual 
exaltation finds expression in fragments which he notes as "written 
while w&lkiiig in the evening between and on the mountains," 
among them this: 




Oca si • trta M u . wr Be». Er «i . Irla 
(Oott • . loM to Oo4 ear tofd. • • IOM> 



The remark made in the letter to Hauschka that he was com- 
pelled to do a lot of scribbling (or "smearing," as he expressed it) 
for the sake of money in order to procure leisure for great works 
may be explained by the fact that he was engaged upon the ar- 
nmgement of folksongs for Thomson, which were published in 
Thomson's Vol. VI, SLS well, possihly, as those contained in the 
subsequent octavo edition of lS,]£-i^4. The piutioforte piece 
in B-flat, published by Sciiiesinger in Berlin under the title 
"Demi^ pensfe musKade,'* of which mention has already been 
made, was no doubt a potboiler. With the folksongs must be 
associated the Variations for Pianoforte alone, or Pianoforte and 
Flute (or Violin), whieh he wrote in this and the followint* year and 
which were published as Op. 105 and 107. The freest ion had 
come from Birchall; but Beethoven's demands fur an houurariuin 
was thought too large by the English puUisher, and though 
Bir III oven modified them, nothing came of the project at the time. 
On February 91> 1818, Beethoven offered Thomson twelve **oyer- 
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tures" (in the sense of introductions, or preludes, no doubt) for 
140 ducats, and twelve Themes and Variations for 100 ducats, 
both lots for 224 ducats. The Themes and Variations were ac- 
oepted and published by ThoouoD. Beethoven oomposed six- 
teen Themes and Variations on folksong material in all; six of Hum 
were published by Artaria in Vienna (Op. 106) and the other ten 
by Simrock in Bonn (Op. 107). 

Little is to be added to what has been said about the works 
published in 1818. Thomson's Vol. V, the settings for which had 
been made earlier, was puUished on June 1, Thomson's announce- 
ment in the preface reading: "On the first of June, 1818, was pub- 
lished by George Thomson, Nr. 3, Royal Exchange, Edinburgh, 
and by T. Preston, 97 Strand, I^ondon, the fifth Volume of Select 
Scottish Melodies with Symphonies and Accompaaiments to each 
Mdody for the Pianoforte, Violin and Violonceilo, composed by 
Haydn and Beethoven." Four of the settmgs are by Haydn; 
the rest by Beethoven. The song "Resignation" was pubfidied 
im March SI, as supplement of the Vienna "Modeseitung.** 
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